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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


7 Liberals of the city of Oxford are fortunate in 
the member whom they have for some years returned, 
and in the candidate with whom he is to be associated at 
the next election. Mr. Cuarrry, indeed, contributed little 
to the gaiety of the late dinner, and when the parts were 
distributed between himself and his colleague, he may 
perhaps have felt like an actor who is told off to do 
the heavy business of FaLkianpD, while a livelier come- 
dian amuses the audience as Sir Lucius O’Triccer or Sir 
Ayrnoyy AssotuTe. Mr. was lately angry with 
the CuanceLior of the Excneguer because he had made 
a speech about finance at the Guildhall dinner; but even a 
‘speech on the Budget of the year is more exciting than 
a learned disquisition on the land laws. Nevertheless 
Mr. Cutty is one of the most popular, as well as one 
of the most eminent, members of the Bar; and if he 
is elected, he will be a valuable member of the House 
of Commons. If he was less immediately fortunate 
in his subject than Sir W. Harcourt, he was relieved 
from the necessity of making statements and expressing 
opinions which would perhaps have conflicted with his 
habits of professional calmness and accuracy. His col- 
league understands better the liberties which may be taken 
with an assembly of partisans; yet it was scarcely con- 
siderate to rely so far on the ignorance of Oxford Liberals 
as to assure them that the Turks had been turned bag 
and baggage out of Servia, Bulgaria, Herzegovina, Besnia, 
and Montenegro. Among a thousand guests there must 
have been half a dozen who knew that long before the 
lete war there had been no Turks in Servia, and that 
there never were any Turks in Montenegro. Out of 
Bulgaria, indeed, a large Mussulman population has been 
driven with the utmost cruelty and injustice. In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina the Turkish inhabitants live 
in peace under the protection of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. In the same spirit Sir W. Harcovrr boasted that 
General Roserrs had been driven out of Cabul in the 
middle of December, while he failed to make the painful 
admission that he had fought his way back into the city 
by Christmas Day. A practised political advocate well 
knows that, it is his business to stimulate to the utmost 
the prejudices of his party, and for the time to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to the fortunes of his country. It is 
highly probable that the unceasing invective which has 
been directed against the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment may have produced its intended effect; but perhaps 
the orators of the Opposition are too hasty in their belief 
that all the community is on their side. 

The Liberal party at Oxford seems to be not altogether 
happy in its mode of expressing dislike to the Govern- 
ment. Among the inscriptions with which the room was 
decorated was the remarkable proposition that “a scien- 
“ tific frontier means national humiliation,” and the motto 
Imperium et Libertas, which was probably interpreted 
in its literal sense, was turned upside down. The scenery 
was worthy of the eminent performer who exults with 
undisguised satisfaction in the universal failure which he 
imputes to the Government, and therefore to the country. 
Sir W. Harcovri may perhaps prove to be right in his 


enticipation of victory at the general election, but some of | 


the evidence on which he relies seems to be incon- 
clusive. ‘ Wherever I go, I hear but one voice, ‘ Let us 


“have done with this Government.’” It may be con- 
jectured that the unanimity which prevails is confined to 
the party which wishes to have done with the Govern- 
ment. A still more surprising appeal was made to 
the testimony of an impartial witness. “A  states- 
‘man who has reached a ripe and honoured age, who 
“has proclaimed his retreat from the active career 
“ of official life, has been impelled to come forward with 
‘inexhaustible energy to bear his testimony against the 
“ policy of the Government. You know what that testi- 
“mony has been. It has derived a tenfold force from the 
“ disinterested attitude which Mr. Guiapstone has defined 
“ for himself in political action, and it has been a sentence 
“ of absolute and complete condemnation.” The quota- 
tion of Mr. Guapstoye’s dispassionate judgment on the 
character and conduct of Lord BEraconsFIELD was so dari 
an experiment on the credulity of faction that it may be 
suspected to have been introduced for a special object. 
At a time when Mr. Guapstoye busies himself with such 
matters as the discouragement of vaccination, and the 
payment of the Chairman of the London School Board, 
it is evident that he has reconsidered his determination of 
retiring from public affairs. He has neither granted nor 
refused the demand of a clamorous section of the party that 
he should resume his former position at its head. It 
may be conjectured, from the emphasis which is repeatedly 
laid on Mr. GuapsTONe’s retirement from official life, that 
Sir W. Harcourt is not anxious for hisreturn. If Mr. 
GLaDsTONE would but be content with the whimsical 
function of giving unbiassed evidence against the Tories, 
there is no doubt that his party would be relieved from 
the fear of grave embarrassment. 

It is not worth while to examine in detail Sir W. Har- 
courT’s comments on foreign affairs. He had the candour 
not to affect the judicial quality of considering more than 
one side of the question. For a party meeting almost any 
assertion is good enough, 1s, for instance, “‘ The} idea that 
“ Austria can be constituted the military gaoler of the Slav 
“ nationalities is a conception altogether unworthy of 
“ practical statesmanship, and altogether repugnant to 
“ Liberal principles.” Sir W. Harcourt knew that Austria 
contains a large Slav population; but he also knew that 
his hearers would not correct any defect in his argument. 
It was the Turkish, and not the Slav, population which 
resisted the Austrian occupation of Bosnia; and, unless 
“the Slav nationalities’? mean Russia, the Austrians are 
not likely to oppose their aspirations. If Sir W. Har- 
court thinks that Bosnia ought to have been made an 
independent Christian State, he might remember that a 
large minority of the population, including the whole of 
the upper classes, is Mussulman in faith, although it may 
be of Slavonic descent. The possession of Bosnia by 
Austria undoubtedly tends to promote the result which 
has always been thought desirable by English statesmen. 
Since the defeat of Turkey it has become expedient that 
amore powerful guardian should defend Constantinople 
against Russia. Of course some of Sir W. Harcovurr’s 
objections to the policy of the Government are well 
founded, and they were all forcibly expressed; but the 
same criticism applies to his Oxford h as to nearly 


all his political addresses. It is incredible that he should 
be justified in contending that the Government has never 
blundered into a right course of action nor ever enjoyed a 
gleam of good fortune. So skilfal an advocate ought to 
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recognize the rhetorical expediency of giving colour, or, 
in other words, of assuming that there is something to 
answer. 

Another able and perhaps still more zealous Liberal 
delivered on the same day an equally veliement speech 
to the same effect. Mr. TREVELYAN, with a complacency 
worthy of Sir Wittram Harcourt, laments that, “ under 
“the guidance of Lord Beaconsrie.p, Britain has fallen 
“from her high estate among nations.” Among the 
crimes which have led to the decadence of England, the 
difficulties in the Transvaal would probably have been 
enumerated if Mr. Treve.yay had not, for the purposes of 
his argument, attributed the supposed misfortunes of the 
Government to the retirement of Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon. Mr. Trevetyan’s comments on domestic 
affairs were more remarkable than his declamation on 
foreign policy. He believes that, if the Ministers had 
confined themselves to administrative business and ordi- 
nary legislation, they would have been stronger in the 
constituencies now than in 1874. “For years after the 
“ great electoral catastrophe of that spring there was no 
“ sign whatever that the Liberal party were recovering 
“ their lost position. The nation persistently refused to take 
“any interest in the questions which they presented 
“ for its contemplation. It heard unmoved their speeches 
“about the Regimental Exchange Bill, the Endowed 
“ Schools Bill, even the Empress of India Bill, and they 
“ might have talked till doomsday about extending the 
“‘county franchise without practical effect on the House 
“‘ of Commons or the country.” In two of these measures 
Mr. Trevetyan has a right of property, and it is but fair 
to admit the candour of his confession that the country 
cares absolutely nothing on the merits of the question for 
the extension of the county franchise. It is hard on 
those who are anxious to stop short of extreme demo- 
cracy that its advocates should appeal successfully from 
the nation sober to the nation drunk with invective on 
entirely different subjects. The Constitution is to be 
changed because an English army is in Cabul. In Par- 
liament Mr. Trevetyan has urged the extension of house- 
hold suffrage on the ground that it was popular as well 
as just. 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


_ warlike designs in Europe which have lately been 
attributed to Russia are improbable to a degree at 
. which they almost become incredible. Political observers 
are frequently required to weigh, as accurately as cir- 
cumstances may allow, internal evidence founded on the 
‘interests or disposition of nations and Governments against 
positive proof; and it sometimes happens that unforeseen 
caprice deranges the most reasonable calculation. The 
French declaration of war against Prussia in 1870 could 
not have been foreseen, except on the assumption that 
folly and fanaticism would at the moment be supreme. 
There is no reason to believe that Russia will follow so 
outrageous a precedent. Some other explanation must be 
found for the alleged accumulation of troops and 
warlike stores in the Wate rovinces of the Empire, 
and it is not improbable that the statements of German 
newspapers may have been greatly exaggerated. The 
Power which, but for the infatuation and corruption of 
the hostile Government, would have been utterly defeated 
in Turkey, will assuredly not undertake a wanton conflict 
with the most formidable of existing antagonists. A 
Russian general could scarcely hope to win a skirmish or 
a combat against the armies which would be encountered 
beyond the frontier. It is certain that at the end of the 
war the aggressor would not retain possession of a German 
or Austrian village; and probably Russia might emerge 
from the struggle with the loss of the whole or part of 
Poland. The German Emperor publicly stated only a 
few days ago his confidence in the preservation of peace; 
and, although allowance must be made for his de- 
voted attachment to the Imperial family of Russia, there 
is no reason to doubt his authoritative assertion. The 
explanation which the Russian Government has given 
in answer to inquiries may not impossibly be true. Ac- 
cording to this version the result of the Turkish war has 
rendered unnecessary the maintenance of a large force in 
the Crimea, in Bessarabia, and on the Armenian frontier ; 
and economic and administrative reasons are alleged for 
the transfer of a part of the frontier garrisons to the Polish 


provinces. That a great military Power should take the 
simple course of dispensing with armaments which are no 
longer wanted would be a violation of Continental theory 
and practice. It is trne that the armies formerly quartered 
on the borders of Turkey had no intelligible destination ex- 
cept to effect the invasion and conquest which were after- 
wards accomplished. 

Germans who feel or profess alarm as to Russian 
designs are compelled to justify their fears by imagining 
the negotiation of an offensive alliance between Russia 
and France. It is possible that such a combination may 
be formed at some future time, and Prince Bismarck 
has in his peculiar fashion already intimated to the 
new French Cabinct his intention of taking vigorous 
measures against the danger when it arises. But for 
the present no arrangement of the kind is to be appre- 
hended; and Russia will assuredly not provoke a single- 
handed contest with two great military Empires. It is 
highly probable that there is some foundation for the 
rumours of Russian intrigues against Austria in the 
Balkan provinces. The Prince of Buxcaria has, probably 
at the instigation of Russia, dissolved the Assembly, and 
he is said to meditate some change in the Constitution. 
The Servians also threaten to give trouble, and the ob- 
stinate quarrel between the Albanians and Montenegrins. 
will probably furnish occasion for conflicts of Russian and 
Austrian influence; bat in those regions the struggle will 
take the form rather of diplomacy than of war. It will 
not be safe to repeat against Austria the experiment of a 
subsidized war, suchas that which was organized in Servia 
in 1876. The Austrians could easily crush any disturbance 
in the Balkan provinces, unless it was openly aided by 
Russia; and a war between the two Great Powers would 
at once bring Germany into the field. A Government 
which has neither a plausible reason nor an intelligible 
motive for war is, on the whole, likely to keep the peace. 
The internal condition of Russia, if it is as perilous as it 
seems to foreigners, furnishes a reason, not against a tur- 
bulent policy, but against an enterprise which would strain 
all the resources of the nation, and which might probably 
end in utter defeat. It may have been reasonable to hope 
that revolutionary anarchists would be conciliated by an 
unprovoked attack on Turkey which gratified both ambi- 
tious and fanatical passions. A trial of strength with two 
great European Powers would offer no similar advantage. 

Arguments against the probability of war with Ger- 
many and Austria may not apply to a possible quarrel 
forced upon England ; but the expedition which is now in 
preparation in Turkestan is a guarantee for peace on the 
Continent of Europe. Reparation of the military failure 
of last year, and reassertion of the supremacy of the 
Russian arms, will be popularly approved, perhaps even by 
the revolutionary faction. It may be convenient to find 
distant employment for disaffected regiments and for 
officers who have incurred suspicion. It will be thought 
expedient to divert attention from periodical attacks 
on high functionaries, and from violent measures of 
repression ; and ruinous defeat is not to be apprehended 
in Central Asia, unless indeed General Kavrmann’s 
force should find itself in collision with the Indian army. 
There can be little doubt of the success of some or all of 
the columns which are to converge on Merv. The Duke 
of ArGyLt himself, in spite of his natural predilection for 
the one jest of his life, would perhaps now admit that 
Merv will not only be occupied by the Russians, but used 
as a base from which Herat may be threatened. The 
Russian newspapers, which almost always foreshadow the 
future policy of the Government, already assert the neces- 
sity of guarding against an understanding on the subject 
of Herat between England and Persia. It may be con- 
sidered certain that the Russians hope to acquire direct or 
indirect control of the fortress and of the rich district 
which it commands; and, on the other hand, it is admitted 
by all but the uncompromising partisans of peace, that 
the most important outpost of India cannot be tamely 
surrendered to a rival. The reports of General Kavr- 
MANN’s designs, though they may probably be founded 
on fact, are obviously exaggerated. It is impossible to 
suppose that an able and experienced commander would 
attempt to lead 150,000 or 120,000 men through deserts 
where a fifth part of the number would be a match for any 
adversary who is likely to oppose the march. The force 
which was checked last summer before the Turcoman 
stronghold at Dengel Tepe would have overcome all 
resistance but for deficiency of transport. The beasts of 
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burden and the camp followers attending an army of 
100,000 men would starve before they could reach the 
oasis of Merv. 
The rumours of the intended concentration of an 
enormous army in the neighbourhood of Afghanistan are 
robably spread for the purpose of alarming the English 
resem so and perhaps of influencing the general elec- 
tion. The Russians believe, perhaps erroneously, but not 
without plausible grounds for the opinion, that a Liberal 
Government would at once abandon the Afghan enter- 
prise, which has not yet been completed. It may be 
thought that a demonstration of force and of hostile designs 
will, in the event of a change of Ministry, accelerate the 
process of retreat. It is impossible to foresee whether, 
under household suffrage and the Ballot, expectations 
which would have been falsitied at any earlier period of 
English history may or may not be confirmed by ex- 
erience. To be frightened by the threats of General 
UFMANN or of the Russian newspapers would be not 
only disgraceful, but foolish. The Russians may cause 
annoyance to the Indian Government, but they are not 
yet prepared for a serious trial of strength. The emis- 
saries, if Mr. Guapstoxe will excuse the phrase, who 
have lately escaped from Tashkend and Samarcand may 
probably provoke a serious insurrection in some of the 
Afghan provinces. The Turcomans who are not Eng- 
lish allies or dependents will almost certainly fail in an 
attempt to defeat the Russian occupation of Merv; but 
Herat will not be a prize of this year’s campaign; 
nor, indeed, is it likely that a collision with England 
will be deliberately provoked. Any advantage which 
may result from bluster and from inflated reports of 
military preparations will be justly regarded as clear 
gain. If the Nihilists are at the same time amused 
by warlike demonstrations, another desirable object will 
have been attained. For England the best security against 
a quarrel with Russia will be found in resolute indifference 
to menace. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE REPUBLICANS. 


HE event of the week in France has been one that 
was certain to happen, though the circumstances 
under which it has happened have given it an exceptional 
interest. There could be no doubt of M. Gamperra’s re- 
election to the chair of the Chamber of Deputies, but 
there was room for doubt by how large a majority he 
would be re-elected. If the Right had been ill-advised 
enough to start a candidate of their own, the Republicans 
would in all probability have once more shown a fairly 
united front. Bat the Right were not thus ill-advised, and 
it was consequently open to the Republicans to air their 
divisions without doing themselves any serious harm. 
Having this opportunity, they took care not to let it slip. 
M. GamBertta was re-elected President of the Chamber, 
but it was by less than half the total number of the 
deputies. Out of 533 possible votes, he secured only 259. 
This was an ample number for the purpose—indeed, as 
there was no opposition, any fraction of that number would 
have been sufficient. But it was not an ample number con- 
sidered as an evidence of M. Gamperra’s continued popu- 
larity among his fellow-Republicans. Of course, as always 
happens when facts are inconvenient, an explanation is 
offered which completely accounts for them. The Re- 
publican deputies, it seems, have a bad habit of being 
unpunctual. Advanced as they are in general politics, 
they cannot come up to time in the matter of voting. 
Like most theories invented for a purpose, this explanation 
has itself to be accounted for. Why has this habit so 
suddenly developed itself? There have been plenty 
of divisions which the Republican party have found no 
difficulty in attending ; how is it that upon so important, 
or at all events so significant, an occasion as M. Gaserra’s 
re-election so many of them were absent? The character 
of the occasion was perfectly well understood. Everybody 
knew that the result of the ballot would be closely 
scrutinized in order to detect whether M. Gamsrrra had 
lost ground with his party during the last Session. Now 
that the Right have no policy of their own, the only oceu- 
pation left to them is to speculate about the policy of their 
adversaries, and M. Gamperta’s position in the Republican 
party is one of the most important data attainable for 
constructing such speculations. It is quite incredible that, 
with this fact in their minds, the Republican deputies 


should not have got to the Chamber early enough to vote 
for M. Gawperra, if they had really wished to vote for 
him. They would for once have hurried their breakfast, 
if they had not had a special motive that morning for 
taking their time over it. 

This special motive was plainly to convey to M. Gam- 
BETTA their displeasure with some part or other of his 
recent conduct. What particular part they disliked 
differed, no doubt, according to the political and personal 
tendencies of the deputies. There is no need to look far 
for the reason why the Left Centre dislike him. M. 
Gambetta has as good as told this eminent and self-satisfied 
section of French opinion that their day is over. They 
have been accustomed to regard themselves as a reserve 
from which new Ministers are perpetually to be drawn, 
and M. Gamberra has made them see that, in his opinion 
at all events, the supply is exhausted. M. Gamperra has 
many reasons for desiring that M. pve Freycixer’s 
Ministry should last for some time; and if he had 
thought the support of the Left Centre in the Cham- 
ber, or their presence in the Cabinet, at all important 
from this point of view, he would have taken care that 
they were represented in the new appointments. The sup- 
posed value of M. Wapprneton’s services would have 
supplied a natural excuse for again offering him the 
Foreign Office, and M. Lfon Say is certainly a more emi- 
nent financier than the gentleman who has succeeded him. 
The composition of the Ministry was consequently con- 
clusive as to the future relations between M. Gampetra and 
the Left Centre, and this accounts probably for a certain 
number of absentees. The dislike of the Extreme Left to 
M. Gambetta seems to be quite as decided as that of the Left 
Centre. Itis true that the tendency of the recent Minis- 
terial changes has been decidedly in the direction in 
which the Extreme Left wishes things to go. But it 
often happens that men are more angry with those who go 
with them a certain part of the way and then stop short 
than with those who refuse to go with them at all. This 
feeling naturally becomes more decided when it is strength- 
ened by personal considerations; and in the present case 
personal considerations must havea large space allotted 
to them. The WappineTon Ministry owed its fall to the 
attacks and defections of the Extreme Left. In the natural 
course of things, therefore, the leaders of the Extreme 
Left should have been called on to form a Ministry. As 
soon, however, as M. Wappineron had resigned, there went 
about a whisper that the leaders of the Extreme Left were 
impossible. In itself nothing can be more probable than 
this statement; but it is doubtful whether a man can ever 
be genuinely brought to think himself impossible. At all 
events, there is no evidence that the leaders of the Ex- 
treme Left had formed any such self-denying estimate ; 
and, not having done so, it irritated them to see it 
formed by others. When a member of the late Cabinet 
was entrusted with the formation of the new one, and 
when the places which he did not fill by the re-appoint- 
ment of his former colleagues were given to subordinate 
members of the Government of National Defence, the cup 
of bitterness overflowed. M. Gamperta was held respon- 
sible for the composition of M. pg Freycivet’s Cabinet, 
and the Extreme Left became eager to show him what they 
thought of the part he had played. 

This may not have been the only motive actuating the 
deputies of the Extreme Left. They have to consider the 
votes given to them as well as the votes they give to others, 
and their abstention on Tuesday probably indicates the 
feeling entertained towards M. Gamperra by the extreme 
partyin Paris. How large this extreme party is is another 
question; but that there is a section of Republicans 
among whom M. Gamsetta’s popularity has greatly declined 
is indisputable. It is the inevitable result of success in 
France that those who think themselves as good as you, 
but who have not persuaded the world to think so, are 
anxious above all things to pull you down from an emi- 
nence which they assume without inquiry to be un- 
deserved. This is M. Gamperra’s case at present. Scme 
at least of his former followers are never w of asking 
with Cassius, “ Upon what meat doth this our Casar feed, 
“that he is grown so great?” The reputation of M. 
Gamperra’s cook and M. Gamserra’s table adds point and 
pungency to the inquiry. It is of no use to tell the electors 
of Belleville that outward show is the natural and decent 
accompaniment of high place. Their object, so long at 
all events as they are excluded from high place themselves, 
is to proclaim that nothing of the kind is wanted, and that 
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if high place and ontward show are inseparable, they had 
better both be abolished. They take no pleasure in the 
glories of their representative ; rather they hold that, in 
accepting such gloriés, he has disqualified himself from 
being their representative. It is another question, we 
repeat, how large a part of the Extreme Left shares these 
views, or even whether, if those who hold them had an 
opportunity of giving serious effect to them, they would 
think it wise to do so. They may hold that they have 
not yet used M. Gamperra sufficiently, and that, until 
there is nothing more to be got from him, it is better not 
to throw him away. But the more they are actuated by 
this prudent feeling, the more pleasure it will give them 
to see M. Gauserra slighted. His re-election by so small 
a number of votes excellently serves their turn. They 
will be better able to endure seeing him escorted through 
the streets to the Chamber if they can whisper to them- 
selves that, notwithstanding all his fine feathers, less 
than half the Chamber voted for him. It is even possible 
that this agreeable reflection may serve to some extent 
as a safety-valve for their wrath, and that they may 
be less angry with M. Gamperra snubbed than with M. 
Gambetta worshipped. 

Speculations upon how M. Gamperra will take this 
indication of growing hostility among his own party 
can be of very little value until more is known of the par- 
ticular object which M. Gamperra has in view. As yet no 
one can say with any confidence whether at this moment 
he is thinking most of winning the game or of taking a 
particular trick, and his tactics may be very different 
according as he is aiming at one or the other. He may 
wish to strengthen himself in the present Chamber or in 
the next. His thoughts may be chiefly turned to the 
deputies over whom he now presides or to those among 
whom he may hereafter play a different part. He may be 
meditating expedients by which to regain the confidence 
of the Extreme Left, or he may already regard the confi- 
dence of the Extreme Left as lost to him, and be con- 
sidering in what quarter to look for its substitute. A 
man of M. Gamberta’s fertility of resource is not to be 
judged by common rules. The proof that his hold on a par- 
ticular position is weakened may suggest to him not that 
it needs to be strengthened, but that it is time to abandon 
it for another. 


TWO MINISTERIAL SPEECHES. 


HE choice, or the accident, which determined that it 
should fall to the lot of the First Lorp of the ADMIRALTY 
and of the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer to answer Sir 
Wiiiam Harcourt cannot be said to have been unhappy. 
It is true that it would be difficult to find two cham- 
pions more unlike the antagonist against whom they were 
matched ; but in this very dissimilarity lies the appro- 
priateness of the arrangement. Sir WitL1am Harcourt is 
nothing if not jocular; but his last appearance on the 
stage of political low comedy is not, we believe, con- 
sidered even by his admirers to have been a successful 
one. If sarcastic eloquence of the superior kind were 
required, there are at least two members of the present 
Cabinet who (in a phrase which used to be a favourite 
one with Mr. Cartyte) ‘have fire enough inside them” 
to consume Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt and all his works, with- 
out any diminution of their own temperature. But to bad 
jokes, or to bad attempts at joking, the best thing that can be 
opposed is plain common sense; and of this no better ex- 
nents can be found than Sir Srarrorp Nortucore and Mr. 
miTH. It happened too, very pleasantly, that at the exact 
time when the two Ministers were speaking an allegation 
of avery specific kind was being launched against the 
Ministry by one of the lesser lights of the last Govern- 
ment. Mr. Baxter, at Forfar, complained of the “ wild, 
“ rollicking, Imperialist, and revolutionary spirit ” of 
Lord BeaconsFietp’s administration. It will readily be 
admitted that the present CaanceLLor of the ExcHEQuer 
and the present First Lorp of the ApMIRaLty are most 
admirable and typical examples of the wild and rollicking 
revolutionary. 

There was not unnaturally a certain similarity between 
the topics to which the two Ministers addressed them- 
selves. Sir Starrorp Norrucore indeed dealt with Ireland 
at greater length than his colleague, who in this direction 
mainly confined himself to the Home Rule question, while 
India and Afghanistan, with which Sir Starrorp Norrucore 
did not meddle, were taken up by Mr, Surru. The announce- 


ment made by the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer respect- 
ing the Government plans for the relief of the distress in 
Ireland confirms, though not very explicitly, the rumours 
which were spread on the subject a week ago; but he does 
not seem to have touched the vexed question of the 
Church surplus. Mr. Smira’s remarks on Afghanistan 
consisted mainly in a short summary of the facts of the 
case, which was chiefly distinguished from the summaries 
to which his opponents have accustomed us by being 
not in the least pictorial, and by being strictly accurate. 
Both Ministers dealt with the subject of finance, and 
here again the general tenor of the two speeches and the 
kind of importance which may be assigned to them 
were the same. The opponents of the Government 
have made a very great point of its supposed financial 
delinquencies, and they have moreover urged that point 
in a somewhat curious manner. The intricacies of finance 
are really a sealed book to a good ma»y people, and are 
taken as a sealed book by agood many more. Mere figures 
indeed do not daunt persons of ordinary intelligence ; but 
it is felt that finance, in the imperial sense, is a question of 
arrangement and technicality which the profane outsider 
can hardly pretend to approach. The Opposition argu- 
ment, therefore, takes this form :—“ Here is an admittedly 
“great financier, who says that the finances are in a 
“ terrible condition; who will dare to gainsay him? ” 
The answer of course is that in finance, as in other 
matters, critical and constructive ability are two very dif- 
ferent things. It is possible that in the devising of budgets, 
in the forecasting of the probable production of this tax, 
and the probable effect of diminishing or abolishing 
that, neither the present CHAanceLLor of the ExcHEquer 
nor the present First Lorp of the ApMIRALTY may be 
Mr. Giapsrone’s equal. We are certainly not here con- 
cerned to argue that they are in these things his equals. 
But hardly the most audacious of partisans will deny 
to either of them the possession of ample ability and ex- 
perience to qualify them for another task, the estimation 
of the actual present financial position of the nation. 
Neither Sir Srarrorp Norrscore nor Mr. SirH is a person 
at all likely to be deceived on a simple question of debtor 
and creditor accounts, however complicated those accounts 
may be. On the other hand, not even the extraordinary 
license which political controversy has recently permitted 
itself, will assert that either Sir Srarrorp Norrucore or 
Mr. Sarr has forfeited the character of an honest man. 
The question, therefore, between the two parties stands 
for the layman in finance in this position. One critic— 
able, indeed, and experienced, but strongly prejudiced, ard 
possessed beyond all other human beings of the faculty of 
persuading himself of what he wishes to believe—declares 
that the financial situation is terrible. Two critics—not 
wholly disinterested it may be, but cool, honest, and 
thoroughly qualified—declare that the situation is not 
terrible at all, but, considering all things, very tolerable. 
The average elector is in a position to decide very fairly 
on the question thus presented to him. 


Ireland and Afghanistan, Home Rule and finance, 
however, occupied but a part of the two speeches, and on 
no one of these points did the speakers come so closely 
together as on the general question of foreign policy. 
Wearisome as the inevitable repetitions on this subject may 
be, there is no doubt that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore was 
right in dwelling upon their necessity, and upon the still 
greater necessity of treating the subject seriously. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the persistent vociferation 
of the Opposition has succeeded in creating for some of 
their partisans what may be called an imaginary history 
of the last few years. The main incidents of this 
singular chronicle may be ascertained by inserting a 
negative into the propositions describing the actual facts. 
The history of 1876-1880, according to the orators of the 
Opposition, is that the Russians were not encouraged to go 
to war by the attitude of the English Liberal party or of 
any part of it; that they did not reach the gates of Con- 
stantinople ; that they were not forced back from those 
gates by the attitude of England backed _ tardy ap- 
proval of Europe when Europe saw that England meant 
what she said ; that the efforts of the English Government 
have not been constantly directed to the carrying ont of 
those pledges which they undertook eighteen months 
ago; and that the complications on the Indian frontier 
have not been forced upon Ministers by circumstances and 
persons over whom they had no control. It is not 
very easy to hit upon the best way of treating this 
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elaborate legend. If argument were required, the argu- 
ment is ready to hand in a famous passage of Lord Macav- 
LAY, in which that historian’s defence of the Triple Alliance 
anticipates almost verbally the account of the present situ- 
ation which impartial historians will have to give. If 
Russia was not stopped, “it is certain that the world 
“ believed that she was stopped”; it is certain that Ministers 
have “ succeeded in raising the credit of their country and 
“ in lowering the credit of a rival Power”; that England 
has “regained a high place in the estimation of her neigh- 
“bours,” and that “this change was produced by wise 
“ and resolute counsels without the firing of a single gun.” 
But against persistent repetition of fiction in the ears of 
persons, some of whom are not in a position to investigate 
the question at first hand, there is no such effectual de- 
fence as the steady repetition of fact. Such repetition, 
therefore, necessarily formed a considerable part of the 
speeches at Sutton and at Stroud, and will necessarily form 
a part of any other speeches which may be delivered at other 
places until the general election is over. The question, as 
Mr. Smiru put it, is whether England is or is not pre- 
pared to maintain her position as a first-rate Power, and 
probably it would be difficult to find any simpler and 
better way of formulating the test. For it is observable 
that this test is one which Opposition speakers rarely at- 
tempt to meet, and that when they do meet it or attempt 
to meet it in any way but by a direct or implied negative, 
they are immediately scolded by the more advanced 
members and organs of their party. ‘To people who can 
only take an interest in the details and incidents, not in 
the main object, of a political struggle, it is to be feared 
that the controversies of the last few months and their pro- 


 bable repetition for some months to come will only be 


weariness. Nor is there any other mears of avoid- 
ing that weariness than by keeping the eyes steadily 
fixed on the end. Controversies about this or that 
Blue Book and this or that letter may be a relief now 
and then to some people and a diversion to others. 
But the main thing, after all, for the defenders of the 
position of England among nations to do is to meet with 
steady contradiction and reversal the false assertions and 
the misrepresentations of late events which are now more 
than ever becoming the weapon of their opponents. In 
this irksome but necessary task the two Ministers 
who spoke on Thursday night were for the most 
part engaged; and, as each revival of the legend 
1s brought forward, so will it be necessary to rebut it with 
a revival of the history. Hard pounding has done a great 
many things in this world, and by hard pounding, unless it 
is opposed by harder, it is even conceivable that English- 
men might be made to believe that the attitude of Mr. 
GLaDsToNE three years ago did not encourage Russia, and 
that the Russian army which lay for weeks at San Stefano 
was a dream or an invention of Tory statesmen. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


iv Sir Garnet WoLseELeyY has resigned his South African 
government, his services to the country in his latest 
employment will have been incomplete both at the be- 
ginning and at the end. It was no fault of his that the 
war with Cerewayo was finished before he could reach the 
head-quarters of the army. The success of his subsequent 
enterprise against SECOCOENI was well deserved, and he 
has been fortunate in securing the persons of both the 
hostile potentates. Perhaps Sir Garner WoLsELEY enter- 
tains a not discreditable preference for military over 
political employment. It will be for the Home Govern- 
ment to consider whether the affairs of the Transvaal shall 
once more be entrusted to Sir Barrie Frere. There is 
no reason to fear that he will precipitate a war with 
the malcontent Boers, with whom he has, as far as 
possible, maintained friendly relations. He defended 
their interests with doubtful justice in the matter of 
the arbitration with CxtTgwayo, and he evidently feels 
a whimsical sympathy with the Puritan element in 
their character. No other English administrator of equal 
rank could have propounded the remarkable doctrine that 
the Boers acquired a kind of title to the lands of neigh- 
bours whom they compared to Canaanites, by assuming to 
themselves the privileges of the Israelite invaders. Sir 
BartLe Frere seems to have in some degree allayed the 
hostility of the Boers during his visit to the Transvaal ; 
and probably no other representative of the English 


Government could exercise equal personal influence. The 
chief objection to the renewal of his commission would 
probably consist in the uncertainty whether he would 
implicitly follow his instructions. If he should fortu- 
nately share the opinions of the Government at home, 
he ought to be preferred to any competitor. His popu- 
larity with the Cape colonists would furnish a strong 
reason for employing his services in solving the difficult 
problem of the Transvaal. It would be extremely un- 
desirable to alienate the good will of the Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the Cape by any measure which they might 
deem unjust to their neighbours and kinsmen. They 
might perhaps be disposed to listen to friendly repre- 
sentations of the increase of political influence which 
they might derive from federation with another Dutch 
population. Up to the present time the Colonial Parlia- 
ment seems to have expressed no opinion on the Trans- 
vaal controversy. 

Though the Governor or Commissioner of the Transvaal 
will have abundant opportunity for the exercise of sound 
judgment and diplomatic ability, the question of main- 
taining or abandoning English sovereignty must be 
decided at home. The Government will be required to 
announce its decision as soon as Parliament meets; and 
in the meantime the reasons for and against either course 
of action cannot be too carefully considered. Mr. Frovupr, 
who had been erroneously supposed at the time to be an 
advocate of annexation, has lately recommended in strong 
language the retractation of a proceeding which he 
denounces as unjustifiable and unwise. Nearly everything 
which has been done in South Africa equally incurs his 
censure ; and the Dutch especially, both within and with- 
out the limits of the colony, may cite his authority in sup- 
port of the proposition that the English Government has 
beensystematically wrong. Freedom of speech and writing 
is an excellent thing, but it sometimes throws great dif_i- 
culties in the way of government. It is not demonstrably 
necessary that an able and honest man, possessing special 
knowledge of a political subject, should publish to the 
world all the conclusions which he may have formed. If the 
Dutch of South Africa have at any time been ill treated, 
they are now subjects of the QuEEN and fellow-country- 
men of the English settlers in the same provinces. It 
seems scarcely the business of an eminent Englishman to 
remind them of their grievances. Absolute or oligarchi- 
cal Governments have some advantage in the facilities 
which they possess for obtaining confidential advice. 
Since the fashion arose in England of conducting affairs, 
not even through Parliament, but by means of public 
meetings, all political secrets are proclaimed in the 
first instance from the house-tops. Those who have 
no interest except the promotion of the public good 
and the maintenance of national honour would by 
preference rely rather on the responsible judgment of the 
Cabinet than on the opinions which Mr. Froupe may have 
disseminated among his audience at Edinburgh. 

The majority of the Dutch farmers of the Transvaal 
have proclaimed their antipathy to English rule in a form 
so practical that it constitutes an act of treason on the part 
of their leaders. Mr. Pretorius, Mr. Krucer, and a colleague 
named Box have been arrested on the charge of having 
summoned an Assembly to undertake the government of 
the country. Whatever may be the moral quality of the 
proceeding, it would be difficult to imagine a more direct 
defiance of the law. It may be hoped that some setile- 
ment of the main dispute will anticipate the necessity of 
a trial. It was impossible for the local Government to pass 
over achallenge which denied its authority or its existence. 
Even if the annexation should be eventually revoked, it 
would be absurd to acknowledge that it was originally void. 
Sir Garnet WoLseELey’s statement that the Transvaal 
would be administered as a Crown colony was perhaps the 
foundation of Mr. GLapstTone’s excited protest against an 
imaginary project of despotism. If the province is to be 
retained, it must be governed by some means, and it cer- 
tainly cannot at present be governed, consistently with 
allegiance to the Crown, by representatives of the popula- 
tion. The real issue relates, not to the tem mode 
of administration, but to the permanence of English 
sovereignty. Some of the reasons which are alleged for 
retaining the Transvaal at any cost may be safely disre- 
garded. A retractation, though it would involve an ad- 
mission of error, might well be the smaller of two 
evils. The comments which might be uttered by 
foreigners on the supposed proof of the decay of Eng- 
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lish power would be harmless plagiarism from Prince 
Bismarck’s reported criticism on the cession of the 
Ionian Islands. If the Boers attributed to fear an 


‘act prompted by feelings of justice, their opinion 


would not affect the judgment of any serious politician. 
Some presumption in favour of abandonment is raised by 
the almost universal conviction that the annexation was 
precipitate. It is true that the objections to the measure 
then raised by the representatives of the Boers were 
neither earnest nor general; but the assumption of autho- 
rity by Sir Turormivus Suepstone was sudden, and it 
would be unfair to take advantage of surprise. It seems 
that a majority of the Dutch settlers now entertain a 
strong dislike to the establishment and maintenance of 
English authority. Some of those who join in the agita- 
tion may probably be acting under coercion ; but the pre- 
vailing opinion can scarcely be mistaken. If the only 
parties to the dispute were the English Government and 
the Boers of the Transvaal, it might perhaps be prudent 
and just to accede to their demands. It is for the Govern- 
ment and Parliament to ascertain whether the more com- 
plex interests concerned in the question can be reconciled 
with the restoration of the Republic. 


Although the land is occupied in large and isolated 
tracts by the Dutch farmers, the traders and the artisans, 


‘ who form the population of the petty towns and villages, 


are for the most part English, and are unanimously 
favourable to the maintenance of English sovereignty. 
The assertion that they would resort to armed insur- 
rection if they were remitted to the government of the 
Boers is not in itself incredible, though perhaps it may 
have been made on insufficient grounds. The Chamber 
of Commerce, which states that the trade of the 
country amounts to two millions a year, some time since 
presented an address to Sir Barrie Frere, in which its 
members strongly deprecated the withdrawal of English 
authority. Their number, and the amount of property 
which they represent, is one of the subjects on which 
accurate information is desirable. Another and perhaps 
greater difficulty arises from the unsatisfactory relations 
of the Boers to the natives. Mr. Forster has opportunely 
called attention to the fact that the natives form an 
enormous majority of the population in a province which 
the Boers regard as exclusively their own. It may be 
doubted whether the protection to which the natives are 
entitled can be given except by an actual Governor. 
Probably the main objection of the Dutch farmers 
to annexation is derived from the knowledge that the 
English Government will prohibit both unauthorized 
border wars and the modified form of slavery to which 
they are accustomed. Although they might perhaps agree 
to conditions imposed on the restoration of independence, 
there would be no means of enforcing the performance 
of their provisions. No population of European descent 
is perhaps so impatient of any kind of government. 


_Each head of a family lives, like the CycLops in the 


Odyssey, far apart from neighbours, and almost un- 
acquainted with taxes and with laws. Their last President 
complained that they would neither serve against the enemy 
nor provide means for the common defence. If they are 
left to themselves, they will probably relapse into the 
anarchy which was the cause or the pretext of 
annexation. All these various or conflicting elements in 
the controversy must be taken into consideration. The 
annexation was sanctioned by an overwhelming majority 
when it was first communicated to Parliament; but later 
experience may have modified the judgment of many 
persons. The most positive and unhesitating conclusions 
will probably be the least valuable; and it may be hoped 
that Mr. Guapsroxe will stand alone in imputing to the 
Government a disinterested passion for despotism. 


TRADE PROSPECTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
_— New Year has opened more hopefully for business 


men than any of its predecessors since the end of the 
inflation period that followed the Franco-German war. 
Prices and wages, indeed, are still very low, and trade is 
much restricted ; especially there is little or no increase in 
home consumption. Yet there is a decided access of activity 
in manufacturing industry, and the tone of business men 
is cheerful. On this latter point the annual trade circulars 
just issued leave no doubt. Thus respecting Scotch iron 
we are told that, while the average number of furnaces in 


blast last year was only eighty-eight, there are now at 
work one hundred, “ and there are indications that our 
“ productive power will be still further increased during 
“the spring months.” It is added that the shipments 
and railway deliveries show an increase of 130,000 tons 
compared with last year. Again, a report upon the jute 
and flax trade states that the advance in prices since the 
autumn has been very considerable. And another report 
on the shipping trade runs thus :—“ For the first time 
“ during the last four years we are enabled to congratulate 
“our friends upon an existing cheerfulness in shipping 
“ circles, founded on a steady, solid improvement in busi- 
“ness generally, and what may be not unreasonably 
“considered a positive termination of that period 
“of settled gloom and stagnation in trade which 
“for a weary time seemed to bar all hope of change 
“for the better.” It would be easy to go on to any 
length adding to this kind of testimony; but we have said 
enough to show what is the prevailing opinion in business 
circles. If we turn to the market reports, we find abun- 
dant support of this opinion in the decided increase 
of activity. From all quarters we hear of briskness in 
every branch of the iron industry. In tin last week there 
was a further advance in the standards. Orders for new 
iron ships continue to be received. In wool the demand 
for home manufacture and for export is improving; and 
from Manchester we learn that a large business in cotton 
was done last week at advancing prices. All the other 
indications of the state of trade point in the same direction. 
The traflic receipts of the railways exhibit a very general 
and marked increase. The bank dividends already declared 
for the past half-year show that, in spite of the low rate of 
interest, the profits realized have in general been equal to 
those of the last half of 1878—a time when the value of 
money was exceptionally high. This result can have been 
attained only by a very considerable increase of the busi- 
ness done. And we may add that bankers, than whom 
none are in @ better position to form a correct opinion of the 
actual state of trade, are almost without exception dis- 
posed to take a favourable view of the prospects of the im- 
mediate future. Lastly, the Board of Trade Returns for 
December show that the improvement which set in in 
July continued at anaccelerated rate to the very close of the 
year, the increase in the value of the exports, for instance, 
being nearly twice as great as in November, and being 
much more than twice as great as in any previous month. 
In the imports, also, there has been an enormous increase 
since September ; and this is not due solely to augmented 
purchases of food, for the imports of the raw materials 
of manufacture—such as cotton, flax, hemp, raw silk, 
and wool—have also very largely increased. This double 
increase in the exports of manufactured goods and in 
the import of the raw materials of manufacture is decisive 
as to the state of trade. Profits must be fairly remune- 
rative, to say the least, or manufacturers would not thus 
be preparing to enlarge their outturn. Even the enhanced 
value of the food imports of late months is not to be set 
down altogether to the bad harvest, much less is it to be 
regarded simply as an unfavourable sign. The paralysis 
of credit which followed the Glasgow Bank disaster caused 
a shrinkage in all business—in that in articles of food as 
well as in other things; and the recovery shown during 
the past four months really, therefore, affords evidence 
that the shock to credit has been completely got over. 
Moreover, the increase is not in bread stuffs alone; there 
is a very large augmentation, for example, in tea, which 
certainly cannot be considered an unfavourable sign. 


The evidence thus afforded by trade circulars, market 
reports, traffic receipts, bank dividends, and the Board of 
Trade returns, all points to the same conclusion, that there 
is a very real and marked improvement in trade. Can it 
also be considered lasting? It is perhaps too soon yet to 
answer this question with confidence, but the improve- 
ment has lasted too long already to be regarded as 
@ mere spurt. It began, as may be recollected, with 
the large purchases on American account, in the latter 
part of the summer, chiefly, but not exclusively, of 
iron and steel. These purchases came at a time when 
prices generally, as Mr. Girren has shown, had fallen to 
a lower level than had been known since the great gold 
discoveries; and when, therefore, it is not unreasonable 
to infer that they had sunk below what the circumstances 
really warranted. In like manner, wages had been cut 
down with an unsparing hand. Economies had been en- 
forced in every department of business, and production 
had been restricted to the measure of the existing consump- 
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tion, if not even below it. To take a single instance, out of 
154 blast furnaces in Scotland, the average blowing last year 
was only 88. In this state of things it was inevitable that 
even a slightly increased demand should have a very con- 


siderable effect. The large American purchases operated | 
in another way. During the long period of stagnation | 


and weak credit, traders generally had allowed their stocks 
of goods to run down, and the first symptoms of a better 
demand naturally compelled them to replenish. Further, 
it is to be borne in mind that in all depressions the 
psychological element plays a very great part. The fear 
of loss, the suspicion that customers are not to be trusted, 
the apprehensions excited by rumours of failures, are 
quite as influential in checking business as actual losses 
themselves. While such is their temper, bankers restrict 
the accommodation which they afford to merchants, and 
merchants, in their turn, are obliged to limit their trans- 
actions in proportion to this restriction of credit. In 
many cases, too, hard cash is insisted upon before goods 
will be parted with. Now in the course of last summer this 
distrustful state of mind began to passaway. The liquida- 
tions of 1875 and of the last quarter of 1878 had cleared 
away'so much of the bad business which had previously accu- 
mulated that confidence began slowly to revive. It was com- 
pletely restored when the American purchases gave a sudden 
stimulus to the iron trade, and imparted value to proper- 
ties which a few months previously had appeared worth- 
less. The transition was rapid and its effects were great. 
Facilities of credit long withheld not only enabled legiti- 
mate trade to expand, but gave speculators the means to 
step in and exaggerate the improvement. Still, although 
speculation was active, a considerable part of the move- 
ment was real. Another influence which helped the re- 
vival was the improvement in the silver market, owing to 
the stoppage of the German sales of the metal. This im- 
provement not only lessened very greatly the losses of 
merchants trading with the silver-using countries, but it 
relieved the Eastern banks from very grave difliculties. 
In the last place, the cessation of famines in India and 
China and the improvement in the condition of the vast 

opulations of those countries gave a stimulus to the 
intent trade. The causes tending to produce a business 
revival are thus many and powerful, and we should conse- 
quently have no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
the improvement which we witness will prove lasting, as 
it is already substantial, were it not for two drawbacks of 
very formidable magnitude. 

The first of these is the agricultural depression. In 
past times economists were accustomed to regard a good 


we have referred is presented by the political condition of 


the Continent. It would be out of place here to inquire 
what are the real relations between Germany and Austria, 
on the one hand, and France and Russia on the other, or 
whether there are grounds for the apprehensions of war 
which so widely prevail. Buf our examination of the 
trade prospects of the new year would be incomplete 
without a reference to those apprehensions. Business men 
have to take into consideration, when planning operations 
that will occupy much time, the chances of peace and 
war; and should the latter preponderate, the inducement 
is to keep their capital well in hand. The prospects of 
the new year, then, are brighter or darker according to 
the estimate that may be formed of the probable action of 
the great military Powers. 


UNREDEEMED ITALY, 


HE Italia Irredenta movement, which all moderate 

people hoped we had long heard the last of, has lately 
received an unexpected impulse. General AVEZZANA, & 
leader of the cause, died recently. His funeral at Rome 
was largely attended, and among the chief mourners 
were two members of the Italian Cabinet. There was 
nothing in this that can be called more than indiscreet, for 
the honour was professedly paid to the man, and not to the 
cause with which he was identified. It is also alleged that 
it was stipulated by the Ministers that the funeral should 
not be made the occasion of any political demonstration. 
But when the ceremony took place the bargain, if made, 
was not kept; the flags of the party, as well as Repub- 
lican flags, were displayed ; disturbances took place which 
called for the interference of the police ; and the Ministers 
who took part in the proceedings were gravely compro- 
mised. But the matter did not end here. Signor Imprtant, 
the President of the Italia Irredenta Association, has since 
published a statement in which he declares that, in a pre- 
vious interview with one or two members of the Italian 
Ministry, he received assurances from them that the 
aspirations of his party were shared by the Government, 
and that it was only the weakness of Italy which led 
them to think any immediate action in the matter 
inopportune. To this statement of Signor Imprrani a cate- 
gorical denial has been given officially by the Italian 
Government; and although this denial has not met with 
universal credence, either in Italy or abroad, it is only fair 
to suppose that between the two parties who thus flatly 


harvest as essential to the prosperity of trade; but we 
have now had four bad harvests in succession, and the last | 
is also the worst that has been known by the present | 
generation. Nor is it only the corn crops that have been | 
bad. The year has been a disappointment to farmers in | 
almost every particular. It is hard to believe that this 
moment of agricultural depression will also prove to be 
the beginning of a great trade revival. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that we have long ceased in this country 
to depend for our food upon the produce of our own soil. 
Even in good years we import half the bread we eat, and 
the quantity of meat, butter, and cheese which we draw 
from abroad increases constantly and steadily. The 
additional food we shall have to buy this year does not 
therefore make so much difference as at first sight might 
be thought. In former times a bad harvest checked trade 
because it raised exorbitantly the price of bread, and 
thereby left the working classes so little money to expend 
upon other things that the trades dependent upon them 
suffered severely. But the rise in the price of bread 
this year has not been material. In fact, the blockade 
of the South Russian ports during the Russo-Turkish 
war had practically as great an influence as our last 
bad harvest. Were this the only effect of the bad harvest, 
then it could not materially check trade. But, follow- 
ing as it did on a series of bad harvests, it has aggra- 
vated the agricultural depression in this country, and in 


contradict one another there is no more than such a mis- 
understanding as may arise among hononrable men. This, 

owever, is a@ point which Signor Iysriant and the 
Italian Cabinet may be left to settle between themselves, 
But in the present critical state of European politics any- 
thing that tends to a breach of the peace between two 
Great Powers has an interest for all of them; and this 
unlucky incident will lead many persons to think afresh 
on the relations of Italy and Austria, and on the reaction 
which any quarrel between them might have on the general 
affairs of Europe. 


From 1815 to 1866 Italy and Austria were natural and 
irreconcilable enemies. Until the war of 1859 Austria ruled 
directly over two of the richest Italian provinces, and exere 
cised a decisive influence over the policy of all the other 
Italian States, with the single exception of Piedmont. But 
in 1859 Austria was driven from Lombardy, and the smaller 
Italian States, which had been virtually her vassals, were 
absorbed into the new kingdom of Italy. In 1866 she was 
forced to surrender Venice. The result was a happy one 
for Austria, for Italy, and for Europe. The expulsion of 
Austria from Italy and from Germany has turned her 
course eastwards, where it is probable that a great future 
awaits her ; it has changed the old rivalry and enmity with 
Prussia into an alliance which has every natural element of 
stability about it; and it has removed two of the standing 
dangers to European peace. Italy, which had been suddenly 


Ireland has produced distress so dire as to be bordering transformed from a geographical expression into a Great 
upon famine. When we bear in mind that agriculture is | Power, had a work of organization set before her at home, 
still the greatest industry in the United Kingdom, itis clear and has still, which will give her peaceful employment for 


that its depression must have a serious influence upon 
the general prosperity. The agricultural classes have not 
the means of spending on their usual scale in the towns, 
and necessarily the towns must suffer in consequence. It | 
is then a very interesting problem whether the revival of 
trade can prove lasting. The other drawback to which 


many years tocome. If there is a Power in Europe with- 
out a grievance against its neighbours, which enjoys the 
sympathy and good wishes of other countries, and the in- 
ternal condition of which imperatively demands a peaceful 
foreign policy, that Power is Italy. And yet ltaly has 
contrived to make herself an object of suspicion to Austria, 
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and is generally talked of in the English and Continental | 
press as a country likely’to have a hand in the next Euro-— 

nwar. And the sore point from which all this mischief | 
is to spread is Italia Irredenta. 

Unredeemed Italy is a term of elastic significance. In 
the mouths of some it appears to mean only the Trentino, 
and the East coast of the Adriatic in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste. In the mouths of bolder or more imaginative be- 
lievers it includes in addition Nice, the Swiss canton of Ti- 
cino, and the island of Malta. To carry out the programme 
of the party, war with Austria, France, Switzerland, and 
England, either separately or simultaneously, would be 
requisite ; since it is to be presumed that none of these 
Powers would make a present to Italy of the provinces 
and the island in question. Put in these terms, the 
programme of the party is too absurd for discussion ; 
since there is not one of these Powers, except Switzerland, 
which could not with the greatest ease hold its own 
against Italy, and do Italy incomparably more mischief than 
Italy could inflict upon them. Switzerland is maintained | 
by ee as a neutral State; but, even if Switzerland | 
were left to its own resources, it is very doubtful whether 
Italy could wrest the Ticino from that fearless and stub- 
born little State. Further, the party which raises the cry 
in Italy does not number in its ranks a single one of the 
serious and responsible Italian statesmen. It has the 
blessing of Garipatp1; but the old hero is recognized all 
over Europe, and nowhere more than in Italy, as a man 
whose political part is solely revolutionary. Moreover, 
apart from the impracticability of the programme, its 
justice is more than questionable. Trieste has been for 
close on five hundred years in possession of the House 
of Austria, and never formed part of Italy at all. The 
Trentino has been for centuries in the same hands, and its 
capital is only known to the majority of persons as the 
place where the great Council was held under the auspices 
of Cuartes V. The Ticino is in great part an old con- 
= made centuries ago by the Forest Cantons of 

witzerland. More could be said in favour of a war with 
France for the recovery of Nice, mad as that would be; 
bat it is against Austria, whose claim to the so-called un- 
redeemed provinces is as good as any historical claim can 
be, that the chief efforts of the party are directed. It is 
true that there is no evidence to show that the population 
of the chief Austrian seaport or of the Trentino are 
anxious to break the old historical tie which connects 
them with the House of Hapsburg; but these are details 
which people who march in processions and wave flags do 
not trouble themselves about. It is true that the principle 
of nationality, like all other principles, cannot be carried 
out in practical life except roughly and with many ex- 
ceptions. It is true that one of the toughest States in 
Europe, Switzerland, exists and has existed for centuries 
in direct defiance of this principle, and that in hardly one 
State is it carried out with logical completeness. If, then, 
the programme is so silly and the men who preach it so 
insignificant, where does the danger of it lie, and why 
should we trouble our heads about it ? 

It lies in the fact that Italy is a country with Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and a country in which the political 
centre of gravity lies in Parliament. The Crown in Italy 
is a cipher; and the praise has been justly earned by the 
excellent man who now occupies the throne that he con- 
tents himself with subscribing, on true constitutional 
principles, to all that his advisers set before him. Among 
the leading politicians in Italy there are men of great 
talent and high character; but there is no one with the 
prestige and the influence to make Parliament and the 
country follow him; and the men of most experience and | 
influence happen to be out of office. Political parties in 
Italy are in a state of almost hopeless and inextricable 
confusion, divided from one another by no principle, ani- 
mated by no idea, aiming at no end. They are likely to re- 
main so until the Clerical party comes forward to take an 
active share in public life, and thus gives Parliament some- 
thing to fight about. Butat present the question is, Who 
shall be Minister? It is this and nothing more. The new 
Minister is not expected to do anything which the one 
whom he supplants did not or could not do; but he must 
partake of the cares and the sweets of office. When 
rivalries are excited, and when chances are evenly 
balanced, the temptation to win by any means be- 
comes irresistible. Hitherto the Italia Irredenta cry 
has been a good card to play. The Ministry could, 
on the one hand, give the extreme Radicals ground to hope 


that it shared their aspirations, and thus win their sup- 
port; and, on the other, it could always, in private expla- 
nations with the Austrian Ambassador, and in official 


| utterances in the press, represent the movement as merely 


the work of a few hot-headed and irresponsible dema- 
gogues, whose acts a constitutional government cannot 
always control. The time comes in the end when this 
double game can no longer be played; but for awhile it 
answers. If Europe were tranquil, there would be no 
reason to give a second thought to what is at bottom 
merely a move in Italian home politics. But, unfortu- 
nately, all Europe is armed to the teeth; and any spark 
may light a train which will set the whole Continent in a 
blaze. It is this fact which gives to any connivance of 
the Italian Government at this movement a character 
of extreme and criminal folly. Should the movement go 
on much longer with the collusion of the Cabinet, no one 
would blame the Austrian Government for striking first 
and striking hard. Italy is not strong; but just as the 
Italia Irredenta party may turn the scale in home politics, 
so Italy may turn the scale in a European war. The mere 
fact, moreover, that this movement goes on unchecked 
year after year, however it may be disowned by responsible 
statesmen, must inevitably breed bad feeling between 
Italy and other countries, and must inevitably lead the 
mass of the Italian people, who are both ignorant 
and imaginative, to fancy that they are wronged by 
Trieste and Trent not forming part of the kingdom of Italy. 
Nor, indeed, are the antecedents of the men now at the 
head of affairs in Italy reassuring. The time was when 
their natural place would have been at the front of the 
Italia Irredenta party ; and, though some old Republicans 
and Mazzinists are now among the safest and most cautious 
members of the moderate party, there is no evidence that 
a similar conversion has taken place in the case of certain 
among the present Italian Ministers. It would probably 
be as great an aspersion on their character as it would be 
a compliment to their intelligence to suppose that they 
are devising Machiavellian schemes for remodelling the 
map of Europe. But little causes and unwise persons may 
do a great deal of mischief; and further coquetting with 
this agitation may give the Italian Government unpleasant 
proof that it has been playing with edged tools. An un- 
redeemed Italy there is, of which anybody who takes a 
walk through the streets of Naples may see a specimen; 
it is thence, and not from Trieste and the Trentino, that 
the grido di dolore ascends to which, on a memorable 
occasion, the House of Savoy declared that it could not be 
insensible. 


FOOD AND FLEETS. 


. long period of commercial stagnation which this 
country has but just left behind has been marked by 
an extraordinary absence of serious distress. All the ordi- 
nary causes of distress were present in abundance, but 
not the distress itself. Wages were low, and work was 
exceedingly slack. The best thing almost that could 
happen to an artisan was to be employed three days a 
week, for the alternative commonly was not to be em- 
ployed at all. Yet,in spite of this, there has been no very 
startling increase of pauperism, no large recourse to 
private charity, and no appeal whatever for Government 
aid. The working classes have come through their 
trouble poorer, no doubt, in many cases by the exhaustion 
of their savings, but with infinitely less sacrifice of inde- 
pendence than has ever been known in any similar circum- 
stances. There can be no doubt as to what has been the 
main cause of this good fortune. No amount of previous 


_ frugality would have enabled the English artisans to 


stand up against so long-continued a depression if the cost 
of living had not grown less as the means of living became 


harder to find. Prices, especially of food, were so low 
_ that a man working half-time might be almost as well off 


as a few years before he would have been when working 
whole time. Distress in its worst forms can hardly be 
general in England so long as bread is abundant and 
cheap, and during the worst pinch of the recent distress 
bread was very cheap indeed. Speakers at agricultural 


' meetings who hint their regrets that protective duties 


have been unwisely abandoned have evidently never con- 
sidered what would have been the state of the country if 
they had been still in existence. With bread selling at a 
price which would have yielded a profit to the English 
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farmer, the inhabitants of the manufacturing and mining 
districts must have starved. That England has been saved 
from wholesale depopulation, or from serious disturbance, 
is the result of Sir Roserr Peew’s legislation. Never 
have the benefits of Free-trade been so manifest as at the 
very time which a few short-sighted politicians have singled 
out for decrying it. 

There is one circumstance, however, connected with Free- 
trade which has been brought into less pleasant prominence 
by the experience of the last three years. It has often 
been asked by Protectionists what England would do if she 
found herself at war with another maritime Power. So 
long as America is able and willing to send us as much 
corn as we want, it matters nothing to the consumer 
whether or not it pays the English farmer to grow corn. 
If it does not, that is only a reason why the farmer should 
grow something else instead. If the American producer 
can undersell him in wheat, or even in beef, he may in his 
turn undersell the American producer in vegetables or in 
dairy produce. But in the event of England being at war, 
this cheerful way of looking at the question would plainly 
be out of place. A whole population cannot be fed on 
early vegetables or on eggs fresh from the nest. The 
quartern loaf is the only thing that can do the work on a 
sufficiently large scale, and the quartern loaf is no longer 
to be had within the four seas. It is made for the 
most part of American wheat, and that wheat must 
be brought to this country before it can be turned into 
bread. It is useless to talk of breaking up pastures 
and laying down land in wheat once more. That might 
serve our turn if we were still in the days when the 
next longest thing to a war was the preparation made 
for waging it. But, if England were engaged in a conflict 
conducted on the latest models, the whole business—pre- 
liminaries, fighting, and negotiations for peace—might be 
over in less than a year; in less, that is to say, than the 
interval between one harvest and another. Where would 
the food of the nation come from during that time? 
Where, for example, would it have come from if we 
had found ourselves at war with a Great Power last 
autumn? We must either have drawn our supplies 
from the same quarters which are yielding them now, or 
have gone without them altogether. One look at the 
figures which tell of the weekly import of wheat from the 
United States, and of that “visible supply”’ which is to 
furnish the imports of future weeks, is enough to make 
this plain. With this source of food closed against them, 
the great majority of Englishmen must have starved. The 
moment that war had broken out, an adversary, if he com- 
manded any naval strength whatever, would have devoted 
the whole of it to closing this supply against us. In no 
possible way could he have served his own ends so well, 
or compassed our defeat so easily. Supposing him to have 
succeeded, there would have been nothing for it but to sue 
for peace. If once the Government had been confronted 
by the alternative of submission or famine, no amount of 
resolution would have availed them anything. They might 
have been willing to choose famine in their own persons, 
but they would speedily have been set aside in favour of a 
Cabinet cast in a less heroic mould. 

A Protectionist—he is no longer to be reckoned among 
extinct forms of life—will say that this is precisely the 
danger which he has always foreseen as the natural result of 
Free-trade legislation. He may in part be answered by the 
retort that it is better to starve in war-time once in halfa 
century than to starve in peace whenever there is a bad 
harvest. If it had not been for Free-trade, England must 
have lost her place among the Great Powers. She could 
not have supported her population without more food than 
she can count upon raising within her own borders; and 
she could not have carried on her trade without her popu- 
lation. The real way of meeting the difficulty is not to 
calculate impossible chances in the direction of a duty on 
corn, but to make the chance that we shall ever be cut 
off from our foreign supply as good as impossible. We 
need never be in any danger of having our wheat inter- 
cepted if we take the simple precaution of having a supe- 
rior fleet always ready to defend the grain ships against an 
enemy’s attack. Given that simple condition, we are as 
safe against famine in time of war as though we had never 
given up protective duties, with the additional advantage 
of being immeasurably better guarded against it in time 
of peace. In theory, of course, this is not a matter upon 
which any difference of opinion exists among English- 
men. Even the Committee of the Peace Society would 
probably admit that, if we found our food supplies in 


danger of being cut off, it would be lawful to employ ships 
to ensure their safe landing, and that, as ships of war 
cannot be built at a moment’s notice, it is lawful to keep 
a sufficient number of them in a state of permanent 
preparation. What is not so certain, unfortunately, is 
whether Englishmen are inthe habit of estimating the 
number of ships that would be required for this purpose 
alone, and how many could be spared for this purpose 
from our present navy. No doubt we have a large and 
very costly navy afloat; that isnot denied. But, large as 
it is and costly as it is, is it large enough to answer all 
the purposes which in case of need it would have to 
answer? It must be remembered that, if England were 
at war with a maritime Power—perhaps with two mari- 
time Powers at once—she would not be in a position to 
send her whole navy to protect her commerce with food- 
producing countries. Her ships would constitute an indis- 
pensable element in her offensive strength, while, as regards 
both her own shores and those of her colonies, they would 
also constitute an indispensable element in her defensive 
strength. With one considerable fleet engaged in bombard- 
ing an enemy’s ports and another busy in protecting our 
own coasts against even the possibility of invasion, and a 
third cruising in Indian or colonial waters, how many ships 
could be spared for the yet more essential work of con- 
voying grain ships from America? It may be answered 
that this, as being the most essential of all the functions 
which the fleet would have to discharge, would be, so to 
say, @ first charge on our naval resources. Then which of 
the other three is to be neglected ? Are we to forego what 
might conceivably be the only means open to us of crip- 
pling our adversary, or to leave our own coast undefended ? 
Or, if neither of these duties are neglected, which of the 
colonies is it that is to be left a prey te the sudden descent 
of some daring commander ? What is needed, if the food 
supply of the country is to be really secure in time of war, 
is a navy strong enough to spare all the ships that are 
wanted for the protection of the grain ships without unduly 
weakening any one of the three other fleets that will have 
each its work marked out for it. Can this, or anything 
like this, be said of the English navy in 1880? ~ 


IRISH DISTRESS. 


§ fyraren can unhappily be no doubt that the distress in 
Ireland is rapidly becoming greater. There is a 
marked difference between the tone of the Duchess of 
Marporoveu’s first appeal for contributions towards the 
relief fund and the tone of her letter to the Mayor of 
SuerrietD. No hope is now expressed that the distress 
will be either slight or temporary. The Ducuess catches, 
we may almost say, at the opportunity given her by the 
monthly meeting of the Sheffield Town Council, to bring 
home to the Mayor how “ pressing and increasing” the 
distress is likely to become. “There is no doubt that 
“by the month of February there will be no potatoes left, 
“ as they are now eating their seed potatoes.” This is in 
every way a very serious piece of news. It shows that 
the people are consciously preparing for themselves 
another famine—at all events, of potatoes—next year, 
and we may be sure that they would not do 
this as long as any other expedient was left them. It 
shows further how small the remaining stock of food 
must now be compared with the time that must pass. 
before these peasants can raise any more for themselves. 
They are separated but by a very few weeks from sheer 
starvation, and when that comes there seems to be no way 
of escape from it for large numbers, except such as may 
be afforded by private charity or Government aid. The 
miserable agitation of which Ireland has lately been 
the prey has added to the misery that exceptionally bad 
seasons would anyhow have created. The landlords are 
at once less disposed than usual, and less able than usual, 
to give effectual aid. Under any circumstances they would 
have been the poorer by the rents which their tenants 
could not pay, and as it is they are also the poorer by the 
rents which their tenants have not chosen to pay. The 

knowledge that some, at least, of the defaulters are 

men who could pay if they would does not tend to make 

a landlord a merciful critic of excuses which have a 

better foundation. He is aware that the distress is in 

part fictitious, and he is tempted to jump to the 

conclusion that it is all so. Men who are poorer than 


usual, and are besides smarting under a sense that their 
poverty is due to a lawless agitation, are not likely to be 
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trustworthy authorities as to the extent of distress 
among those whom they hold to have robbed them. And, 
even when they admit the existence of great distress, they 
may not in all cases be very Pam in their preparations 
for dealing with it. Some allowance must be made for 
loss of temper, even in men of a naturally kindly dispo- 
sition. Nor will there be wanting men whose disposition 
is not naturally kindly, and who will refuse to admit the 
existence of distress as long as they can, with a view to 
being excused from relieving it. 

There is reason to fear that the just anger excited by 
the proceedings of Mr. Paryett and his fellow-agitators 
has had its natural result in drying up English charity. 
It is true no doubt that a very large number of persons 
have less spare money than usual; but, considering how 
rapidly money has come in for the relief of famine in 
India when times at home were not particularly good, this 
is hardly a sufficient explanation of the present state of 
the Irish subscription list. There is no doubt a feeling 
on the part of a good many Englishmen that the attitude 
of the frish peasant may be summed up in the formula, 
“ Your money and your life.” When a landlord asks for 
his own, the tenant threatens to shoot him; when the 
claim is abandoned in despair of enforcing it, the tenant 
asks for alms. Like most epigrammatic methods of stating 
actual facts, the formula is very far from being correct. 
The people who are really to blame for not paying their 
rents are not in distress, and so will not come in for a 
share of the relief; and the people who do come in for a 
share of the relief prove by that very fact that they were 
not in a position to pay rent when it was asked of them. 
The gist of the charge against the anti-rent agitation is 
that it is political as well as economical, that it is promoted 
by men who have the money in their pockets all the time 
as well as by those who have no means of raising it. In 
point of law, of course, a tenant who cannot pay is as proper 
an object of eviction as a tenant who will not pay. The land- 
lord has a clear right to get rid of him if he is so minded, 
and to appeal to the police to help him if he cannot suc- 
ceed without them. But it is not the simply destitute 
tenant that moves the anger of Englishmen. They can 
make allowance for violence when it is resorted to by men 
who see nothing but the workhouse in front of them unless 
they can somehow cling to their holdings. The violence for 
which Englishmen are not inclined to make allowance is the 
violence done or threatened by men who are not destitute, 
and whose motive for refusing to pay their rent is either 
that they prefer to put the money to some other use or 
that they do not wish to be unpopular with their neigh- 
bours. If these men were suddenly reduced to great 
necessities, it might go hard with them if they depended 
on English charity. But there is not the least reason to 
suppose that any of them have been thus reduced. The 
— who are now needing help are suffering from per- 

wow | — destitution, and English charity must have 

woefully changed its character if it does not recognize the 
—— force of this claim. Unless English charity has 

len off or remains wilfully blind to the urgency of the 
7 now made to it, the subscriptions to the Duchess 

Martsorovcn’s fund ought shortly to be expressed in 
very different figures from any that have yet appeared. 

It is to be wished for more reasons than one that 
private charity could have rendered any action on the part 
of the Government unnecessary. But it must not be for- 
gotten that it is the Government that will, in the long 
run, be held responsible if Irish distress passes into 
Trish starvation. Even in India, where the principle of a 
Poor-law has never been formally recognized, the Govern- 
ment undertook to keep the people alive, and, so far as 
they are’ not relieved of this duty by others, they can- 
not do less for the people of one of the three United 
Kingdoms. The Poor-law is designed to ensure that 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland no one shall die of 
destitution, except of his own free will. The adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law is much stricter in Ireland than it 
is in England or Scotland; and, as a rule, we have no de- 
sire to see this difference effaced, except by an extension 
of the Irish practice. But in cases of exceptional scarcity, 
where vast numbers of persons have to be kept alive for 
long periods, it is impossible to forego outdoor relief. 
There are not workhouses enough to hold the people who 
have to be fed, and it would not be expedient to force 
them into them even if there were. The fear is, not that 
the Government will refuse to give aid to the distressed 
districts, but that they will not give it until the dimen- 


sions of the distress have become almost unmanageable. 
They have already offered to lend money to landowners 
who are willing to spend it on works which will at once 
improve their estates and give employment to the poor of 
the neighbourhood; and they now offer te consider 
any representations that may be made to them by 
Boards of Guardians setting forth the existence of excep- 
tional distress from want of labour, and, if these repre- 
sentations are made good, to lend money on liberal terms 
for the immediate execution of useful public works. The 
obvious objection to this arrangement is that it will need 
time that can ill be spared to bring it into operation. The 
Guardians are to represent the existence of distress to the 
Local Government Board; the Local Government Board 
are to report to the Lorp-Lizvrenant that the representa~ 
tion is correct; the Commissioners of Public Works are 
to consider what works are needed in the district from 
which the representation comes; the Lorp-LI£UTENANT is 
to convene an extraordinary meeting of the Baronial 
Sessions in which the distressed Union is situated, and to 
present a schedule of works which have been approved. 
The Guardians, the County Surveyor, or any two cess- 
payers may then make application for their execution. This 
is an excellent system for enabling as many public depart- 
ments as possible to take part in the interesting work 
of relief; but, if the object is to find food for people who 
are starving, it is certainly open to the objection of being 
a little tedious. If it is worth while to send relief at all, 
it would be wiser to send it while those it is designed to 
benefit are still alive. 


LITERARY PUFFING. 


| & is not easy to say offhand what constitutes a “ puff.” 

People often use the word loosely for any kind of praise that 
seems to them extravagant. But a mere excess of commendation 
would hardly amount to puffing, in the stricter sense, unless we 
had reason to suspect that it was due to some distinct personal 
bias. Thus, for example, if a good-natured critic greatly over- 
rated a book or picture through mere ignorance, sluggishness of 
judgment, and a general disposition to think well of mankind, we 
should not say he had written a puff. To speak technically, a 
part of the “ essence” of puffing is the presence of a distinct 
personal bias in favour of the particular work that is eulogized. 
This bias may run riot, so to speak, and ss itself nakedly as 
a conscious intention to cry up the production independently of 
any serious examination of its merits. This is puffing in its largest 
and fullest sense. Besides this there are less obtrusive shades of 
puffing in which the prepossession acts more disguisedly and with- 
out producing a conscious resolve to extol at all costs. In these 
cases the critic may half bring himself to believe that he has 
carefully examined the merits of the particular work and is 
forming a cool and impartial judgment, though another can easily 
see that his mind is powerfully swayed by a pre-existent wish to 
think favourably of the work. 

This personal bias will naturally be apt to betray itself when 
the author criticized and the critic are one and the same person. 
In a general way, of course, society does not allow people to extol 
the work of their own hands. If a person attempts this too 
openly, either in conversation or in literature, he will be heartily 
ridiculed. Yet there are less patent and indirect ways of effecting 
this result. Thus a man may enlarge on the merits of some forth- 
coming volume to an admiring friend, and infect him with the 
puffing impulse. The friend understands what the aspiring author 
would like, and forthwith talks of the embryonic book at his club, 
Or, if he knows the editor of a leading Review, he writes betimes 
and asks for the book, so as to secure the early publication of a 
favourable notice. If he cannot do this, he will send a note to 
the gossip column of a journal to the effect that “ Mr. So-and-so, 
whose occasional papers have already excited considerable interest, 
is about to publish a work on, &c.” In all this the virtual puffer 
is the author himself, who gives the impulse and supplies the 
hint, trusting to his friend’s faithfully carrying out his wishes. He 
manages, however, to escape the ridicule that usually visits the 
puffer of his own doings. Next to puffing our own production 
comes the puffing of one in which we have a joint interest. The 
most glaring illustration of this is the publisher's puff. The 
skill with which some publishers manage to select t e tit-bits 
from the Reviews for the advertising column is something truly 
wonderful to the ordinary mind. The greatest triumph of this 
skill is seen in the extracting of something like a neat slice of 
praise out of a thoroughly adverse review by means of appropriate 
omissions. If, for example, the reviewer writes, “The author’s 
stilted and bombastic language harmonizes admirably with his pre- 
tentious, but essentially feeble, ideas,” the clever publisher has but 
to strike out the disrespectful adjectives and he fos a presumably 
favourable opinion:—* The author’s style harmonizes admirabl 
with his ideas.” If the vain author thinks he can just as en | 
select these extracts for himself he is greatly in error. The 
experience of a publisher who studies this art enables him to 
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see possibilities that are lost to the untrained eye, and the 
author will serve his own interests best, in the matter of ad- 
vertising at least, by leaving them in his publisher's hands. 
Nor is the publisher the only person besides the author who 
may have a direct interest in the success of a book. A less 
pable stake is also possessed by other authors whose particular 
ideas are furthered by the new publication. Thus a writer on 
philosophy or art naturally welcomes the appearance of a new 
treatise carrying out the distinctive tenets of his school. If, as is 
very probable, he obtains the book for reviewing, he will certainly 
extol its force of argumentation or its subtlety of sesthetic insight, 
for in so doing he is virtually pushing his own ideas. This kind 
of puffing comes yery naturally from a master to a young disciple 
who in the course of his maiden production pays his teacher a 
handsome tribute. The impulses of generosity here mingle with 
and disguise the very human inclination to admire the direct 
result of one’s own instruction. And the praise can in this case be 
awarded with a more unstinting hand just because the relation of 
disciple to teacher excludes all thought of injurious rivalry. 

Pufling, however, would be a restricted occupation if it had to 
depend on direct personal interest. A large part of the extravagant 
eulogizing to be seen in contemporary journalism is of a disinterested 
sort, perfectly free from any base reference to selfish gain. It is 
the generous pulsations of friendship that commonly underlie the 
practice. A man is not ridiculed if he cries up another out of pure 
affection; he is rather held to be a right sort of fellow, who is 
ready to do a friend a good turn, When it is distinctly seen that 
the puff springs from disinterested devotion, and is not due to any 
suggestions from the person puffed, it may be pretty extravagant 
without exciting ridicule, At the same time, since all putling, as 
a species of extravagance, tends towards the borders of the ludi- 
crous, and since enthusiasm is very apt to blind its subject to the 
comical aspects of his conduct, a good deai of care is necessary on 
the admirer’s part in order to produce a thoroughly effective puif. 
Thus it should clearly have an element of reason or plausibility in 
it, and not run directly counter to people’s common-sense. Ii, for 
example, a violent partisan insists on crying up some generally re- 
cognized inferior production of a writer as on a level with the best 
writings of its class, his attempt is pretty certain to miss fire, and 
the effect may be all the more ludicrous if there is reason to 
know that the author himself does not share in this extravagant 
estimate of his work. 

Perhaps the point in which the zeal of the puffer is most likely 
to outrun his discretion is that of timeliness. The eagerness of 
enthusiasts is always apt to lead them into ill-timed utterances, 
and the warm admirer of a writer or artist often excites a gentle 
amusement by forcing in his eulogies at the wrong moment. Not 
long since an announcement appeared in the gossip column 
of a contemporary which, if, as it seems probable, it came 
from some zealous friend, is a striking example of this maladroite 
ness. Here it is :— Mrs. —-——, a granddaughter of —— —— 
(a well-known author), died on the 3oth ult. at , at the early 
age of twenty-five years. Mrs. —— was a writer of considerable 
promise, and had contributed stories to —— Magazine, the ——, 
&e. Mr. —— ts ayoung artist of some promise.” [The italics 
are ourown.] The way in which the notice is made to lead up to 
the point of real practical interest—namely, the accomplishments 
of the surviving widower—is extremely funny. It irresistibly re- 
calls the thoroughly business-like epitaph said to be inscribed by 
ason to his deceased father, the landlord of a certain inn known 
as “The Lion.” The writer first gives his readers the comforting 
fact that the worthy host had departed this life “in hopes of 
Zion” ; after which he proceeds tu recall them to mundane things 
by announcing that 

The son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 


There are pretty clear indications that the art of literary puffing 
is just now in process of development; and, if so, nobody can say 
into what it may ultimately grow. The special forces of our age 
appear to be highly favourable to this growth. The greater the 
competition for public recognition, the stronger the temptation to 
puff. Indeed, puffing is but another name for pushing, and this 
evidently tends to vary with the intensity of the struggle for exist- 
ence. We see this plainly enough in the world of trade, where 
even “ old-established and “highly respectable” houses do not 
hesitate to puff their wares, and where advertising is rapidly 
growing into one of the fine arts. And the same thing is ob- 
servable in that other world of literature and art in which men are 

ushing the productions of their brains. Men now make haste to 
es famous just as they have always been wont to make haste to be 
rich. Poems are announced and their high qualities extolled 
almost before the poet's manuscript is dry. Busy friends visit the 
studios to see what is being done for the yaar season, and 
hastily publish their “ impressions” in the shape of an enthusiastic 


ric. Thus, owing to the eagerness of people to puff and be 
puffed, ublic judgment is forestalled and the future of a work 
settled bor it, even before its birth, by confident sponsors. 

That this puffing produces its effect is manifest in the very fact 
of its increase. One might suppose that the public ear would soon 
weary of this monotonous eulogizing, and see through this trans- 
parent artifice of forcing the market of ideas. But, in fact, the 


pe pn of men are wont now, as at other times, to take what is | 
tol 


them with a passive and credulous mind. If the “average 
reader” of a journal continually hears a contemporary poet de- 
scribed asa genius of the first magnitude, and knows nothing to 


| 


the contrary, he naturally believes it. In spite of the too prevalent 
habits of lying and hypocrisy, confident and reiterated assertion 
generally commands at least a dull assent, and this the indefatig- 
able putier knows as well as anybody. Of course the reputation 
thus taken by storm is not necessarily a lasting one. In time 
there is heard the yet more commanding voice of the few who 
know, and then the puff is of no further use. But the puffer cares 
nothing for the verdict of posterity. He wants the thrilling sen- 
sation of a present acclamation; and if he can only succeed in 
setting a temporary fashion of opinion, he wins his object. While, 
however, this practice of premature pulling answers the needs of 
the indolent exceedingly well by supplying them with a ready 
opinion at the least cost of personal exertion, it constitutes a real 
nuisance to that overlooked minority who have a modest wish to 
form an opinion for themselves. Such is the force and con 
tinuity of the shower of puffs which now ushers ina new volume 
or picture by a name of i y" that a man has hardly a chance of 
reserving his judgment. If he goes to his weekly paper, he finds 
that a puff is there, and if he takes up the morning paper, behold! 
it is there. Even if he ceases from reading altogether, he cannot 
escape from the voice of the puffer ; for it is borne down on himat 
the dinner party, at his club, and even in his home circle. 

The ethics of pufling is too large a subject to be dealt with here. 
To discuss it fully would involve a consideration of the whole duty 
of man in relation to the mature formation of uttered opinion. 
Without taking up too high a ground and condemning putting in toto 
as intellectually dishonest, and while acknowledging the fact that 
the impulse is deeply rooted in human nature and connected with ° 
some of its best qualities, one may perhaps reasonably ask that 
some restraint should be set on the puffer's powers. ‘This may be 
done in part by the editors of critical journals. It is related 
of an editor of a well-known paper that he made it a habit never 
to give a book to a reviewer whom he knew to bea personal friend 
of the author's ; and there is no doubt something to be said in favour 
of such arule. At the same time it is obvious that no editor is in a 
position to ascertain the fact of a personal relationship in every case. 
To this it may be added that the fact of “not knowing” a man 
often implies the presence of a distinct antipathy, and the editor 
has to avoid an injurious bias even more than a favourable one. 
Hence the duty of curbing the puffing impulse must fall in part on 
the critic nen and o he is endowed with a fair amount of consci- 
entiousness and an ample supply of good sense, he will easily manage 
to avoid gross evonainiealale Indeed it may be teak that a 
man who is bent on being thoroughly honest can in most cases be 
safely left to review the work even of an intimate friend. The 
conscious intention to run up the particular book will be con- 
trolled by a higher purpose; and though the feeling of affection 
will certainly act as a slight bias giving a kindliness of tone to the 
critic’s judgment, nobody would greatly object to this pro- 
vided it did not absolutely blind him to the real quality of the 
writer’s ideas. Of course a man’s friend may write a book of 
which he is heartily ashamed, and about which he could hardly 
bring himself to utter his real opinion; but in that case he has 
the easy expedient of declining to review it at all. 

The excesses of pufling in contemporary literature will only be 
effectually checked by some pressure from without. Such a pres- 
sure will certainly be brought to bear as soon as the reading publie 
is less indolent and more enlightened. Yet it is difficult to see 
how this will be brought about within any discernible limits of 
time, since the reading section of society is continually recruiti 
itself by additions from below. It is the experienced eye that 
detects a puff; the tiro in literary matters is unsuspecting and 
full of reverence for the august plurality of the journalistic ego. 
One thing may perhaps be expected of the public even now, and 
that is that they should not allow themselves to be imposed on 
by a transparent device. When, for example, a paper inserts 
among its bits of news the announcement, “ We understand that 
the article on —— in the new number of the —— Review is from 
the pen of Mr, ——-——,” the obvious intention is that people may 
suppose the article to be of some consequence, and one that is actu- 
ally being talked about. Andif, as occasionally happens, this kind 
of announcement appears on the very day after the publication of 
the article, it does not need much penetration to see that the state- 
ment is misleading, and expresses rather a wish of the writer than 
a real fact. One may hope that the intelligence of the general 
reading public will soon make this kind of thing impossible. 

For the rest, the opinion may be hazarded that one of the most 
effectual means of restraining the literary puff within decent limits - 
would be a growing dislike to this species of well-meant service 
the benefited party himself. If writers and artists loved 
better than praise, if they were more desirous of arriving at a just 
estimate of their permanent merits than of gaining immediate ap- 
plause, the putler's trade would soon be gone. But, after all, the 
great and the celebrated are only men, and share in the human 
weakness of taking pleasure in flattery, even when they vaguely 
recognize itas such. That the habit of puffing will be greatly 
curbed by the expression of a marked displeasure on the part of the. 
persons puffed is too utopian a supposition. Better, surely, to 
trust to the growing intelligenee of the public than to the growing 
distaste of authors for the sweets of flattery. 
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THE JADE OF OUR ARYAN FATHERS. 


HERE is a good deal of significance in the discussion which 
has been caused by the discovery of some jade tools in Swiss 
lake-dwellings. That these tools should be at once recognized as 
the property of those well-known wanderers, the Aryan race, and 
that the Aryan race should be supposed to have carried the tools, | 
as they carried their language, from their “cradle in Central Asia” | 
to Switzerland, is a remarkable proof of the alacrity of science. | 
The facts. as we gather them from a letter published by Professor | 
Max Miiller in the Times of last Thursday, and from other letters in | 
the same journal, seem to be much as follows. Jade isa mineral | 
which Europe does not produce, and implements of jade have been 
found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. As the mineral is 
not a European production, and as no one suspects the Aztecs or 
New Zealanders of having sold it to the lake-dwellers, its original 
source must be looked for in Asia. How, then, does the jade come 
from Asia to Switzerland? Professor Miiller has been told, and 
the information makes him “ feel a little giddy,” “that the iden- 
tical scraper was the property of one of the first discoverers of 
Europe.” This is the singular conclusion to which some scientific 
person hasbounded with alacrity. “It was chiefly in order to remove 
that feeling of giddiness,’ writes Professor Miiller, “that I wished to 
callattention to anotherclass of tools, equally ancient, possibly even 
more ancient, which were likewise brought into Europe from Asia 
by our earliest ancestors, and which we use every day without 
feeling the least surprise.” Professor Miiller alludes to the 
“ Aryan dialects,” and his argument seems to be that people who 
could bring a language with them from a distant home could also 
bring a jade scraper. And so, no doubt, they could; but there | 
does not seem any necessity for supposing that the Aryans carried 


jade scrapers with them as well as parts of speech. 

The Temes, in a leading article, is naturally much more sure about 
the matter than Professor Miiller. Tie mind of Professor Miiller 
is slightly staggered by the idea that the scrapers are heir-looms | 
of our Aryan ancestors; but the Zimes proves it to demonstra- | 
tion :—“ By a species of exhaustive process of argument the mind | 
is ferced to one particular inference. Bretons of Brittany, Celts | 
of Ireland, lake-dwellers under the shadow of Mont Blanc, must 
have conveyed with them their jade ornaments and utensils from | 
the far-away home of themselves and jade in Central Asia, for the | 
simple reason that they could have found the material nowhere | 
in their own country.” The reason is very simple indeed, rather | 
too simple. Let us suppose that, four thousand years hence, a bit | 
of Derbyshire pottery is found in a grave in Merv. A writer in the | 
Times of the period will feel justified in saying that, by a species of 
exhaustive process of argument,the mind is forced to one particular 
inference. The people of Merv must have conveyed their crown 
Derby teacup from the far away home of themselves and crown 
Derby in central England, for the simple reason that they could 
have found the material for Derby ware nowhere in their own 
country. Then some sceptic of the future will ask whether the 
people of Merv might not have got the tea-cup by way of com- 
merce. And that theory is not excluded, in the case of the jade 
tool in the lake-dwelling, by the “exhaustive process of argu- 
ment” which forces the 72mes to the inference that the lake- 
dwellers brought the implement from Central Asia. 

In anything like a scientific argument it would be necessary to 
know among what other deposits the jade scraper was found. Were 
there none but stone and bone relics in its neighbourhood, or 
were there weapons of bronze or of other metals? The Swiss lake- 
dwellings are of verv different dates. Settlements like them still 
exist on the coast of New Guinea. Plenty of them survived in 
the time of Herodotus, who describes them. Ifa Sheffield knife is 
found in the lake-dwellings of New Guinea, we do not suppose 
that even the Z?mes will urge that the islanders necessarily carried 
it to their new country from the ancient home of themselves 
and whittles in Sheflield. There is a simple explanation, which 
applies just as well to the jade implements in Switzerland. They 
reached Europe in the course of trade, just as the earlier bronze 
implements probably reached the lake-dwellers. There is no tin 
in Switzerland ; bronze is found in many of the lacustrine homes, 
and bronze cannot exist without tin. Perhaps some enthusiasts 
will maintain that the tin was brought by a new wave of emigra- 
tion from the east or west. On the other hand, if M. F. Lenor- 
mant is justified in saying that oe g continued to exist 
in Switzerland long after the foundation of Massilia and other 
Greek towns on the coast of southern Gaul, it seems quite as prob- 
able that bronze filtered through from them to the lake-dwellers 
as that Shelflield knives reach New Guinea. In the same way the 
stone instruments, which are found in great numbers in the Isle of 
Elba are made of a silex which does not exist in the island. They 
probably were brought over by mariners to barter for some of the 
produce of 

The antiquity and activity of commerce are facts which the 
theorists about the Aryan introduction of jade leave entirely out 
of sight. Why should jade have been brought into Europe by the 
first discoverers of Europe, when the prehistoric trade-routes are 
well marked and of unknown antiquity? Jade is precisely one 
of the curious exotic articles which would be in demand 
when a simple people came in contact with foreign merchantmen. 
Even in countries where the mineral is common, even among 
Aztecs and New Zealanders, it is fashioned into relics and 
held in a certain religious reverence. It is probably, of all stones, 
the best substitute for metal,and would be hardly less valued than 


metal when offered in barter. We believe that the whole theory 


of the introduction of jade by emigrants from Asia is founded on 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the existence of primeval overland 
commerce. Whence came the amber which is rudely worked into 
the necklaces which we find in the earliest Greek tombs? Wera 
the necklaces brought into the Greek islands by Finnish or Scandi- 
navian emigrants from the Baltic coasts? It is well known, on the 
other hand, that the Phcenicians got the amber from dealers at the 
mouths of the Eridanus or Po, and that these dealers were supplied 
by native merchants who crossed Germany by a mysterious route and 
who carried back into the North the produce of Greek and Etruscan 
industries. Another trade-route, from the Euxine sea along the 
feet of the Carpathians, across Silesia and Posen, to Pomerania 
and Jutland, is marked by the distribution of ancient Greek coins 
in the soil, much as the road of Hop o’ my Thumb was marked 
by the white stones which he dropped as he went. It was 
from the trade of this route, according to some speculators, that 
bronze weapons reached the lake-dwellers of Switzerland. Mean- 
while Phoenician commerce had its stations from the Spanish shores, 
where the savage natives worked mines with hammers of stone, to 
the Red Sea, and thence to the Indian Ocean. By the Phosnicians 
all the produce of ditlerent natiuns was distributed as freely as 
beads and the muskets called “ park-palings” are scattered by our 
adventurers, There is nothing in a state of low civilization, 
nothing even in the savage state, to make commerce impossible. 
Articles of barter (women among others) are safely carried across 
the continent of Australia, through all the hostile or suspicious 
tribes, by a sort of commercial natives who have the privileges 
and immunities of medieval heralds. In Africa, among races 
still more hostile, there is a constant ebb and flow of exchanges, 
and European articles tilter into the most remote districts of the 
interior. Our conclusion is, therefore, that the presence of jade 
implements in the Swiss lake-dwellings is as easily explained as 
the presence of English beads in African villages where no 
Englishman has set toot. In the same way we would propose 
to account for the recent discovery of an Indian money-cowry in 
a barrow in Cornwall. The cowry came as the beads came, or as 
that mysterious object of unknown nature, an ostrich shell set in 
silver, reached the treasury of an early Scottish king. The worthy 
monarch’s records describe the strange possession, but cannot 
account for its existence. It was chiefly valued because it was 
odd, and we may not irrationally believe that the money-cowry 
and the jade scrapers were prized by primitive collectors for much 
the same reason. If the lacustrine owner of the jade scraper did 
not know how to use it,as the Times supposes, that is only a 
stronger proof of the fact that he “ picked it up” from a mer- 
chant’s store as a curiosity. This seems rather more likely than 
the opposite hypothesis, that the Aryan ancestors of the lake- 
dweller had vapour baths and stone strigils, and that their de- 
generate Cescendant, while he kept the strigil, forgot the vapour 
baths. 

Our explanation, we feel, is grossly prosaic. It reduces this 
wondrous jade to the level of the glass bead of commerce. The 
belief in the virtues of jade as an amulet is to be explained in 
the same way as the belief in the virtues of countless other fetish 
stones is explained. We lose sight of “the tempest-buffeted 
Aryan recovering from his swoon of bewilderment at the strange 
land on which his feet at length were resting.” We have only to 
offer the sober picture of a lake-dweller, Aryan or not Aryan, 
swapping some of his produce for the curious smooth stone of 
some other capitalist. Of course it is impossible to prove that 
the Aryan (always more or less in a swoon, poor fellow), did not 
bring the jade, with his grammar and vocabulary, from no one 
knows where to Switzerland. But, on the whole, the more sober 
hypothesis seems quite as probable. We may admit with Pro- 
fessor Miiller that the jade “originally came from well-defined 
areas in Asia”; but we see no reasun at all to suppose that “ it 
was the property of one of the first discoverers of Europe.” Thus 
for the moment we escape the disagreeable “ feeling of giddiness ” 
which besets friends of the Aryan theory. That whole theory is 
based on the hypothesis that foreign materials could only be in- 
troduced to Europe by the first discoverers of Europe. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
ARDINAL NEWMAN speaks in his Apologia of the Roman 


Breviary as“that most wonderfuland most attractive monument 
of the devotion of saints,” and explains how an a nt accident 
at first introduced him to the knowledge of it. oe ie is not 
undeserved, but the Breviary has an historical and ecclesiastical, 
not to say literary, which to many will transcend its purely de- 
votional interest, the more so as being the chief source from 
which the Church Service in the English Prayer-book is derived. 
By the Church Service we mean the “ Matins” and “ Evensong,” 
for there is no one volume comprising the Latin originals of the 
various offices comprehended in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Communion Service is represented by the Missal, containing not 
only the “Ordinary of the Mass,” but the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, and other variable portions of the altar service ; while the 
Occasional Oflices—for administration of Sacraments, Churching, 
Burial, and the like—are found in the Roman Ritual. But wii 
the Missale and Rituale Romanum we are not now concerned, and 
the Breviary alone will supply more than ample matter for con- 
sideration within our present limits. 
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Considering the interest of many kinds which it must possess 
for the scholar and the student, it is curious that no complete 
translation should ever have appeared till within the last few 
months. It formed the subject of one of the earliest Tracts for 
the Times, from Mr. Newman's pen, and he tells us that several 
years afterwards some younger men contemplated translating the 
four volumes tn extenso—it is usually divided into four volumes 
according to the seasons of the Christian year—but were dis- 
suaded by advice to which they felt bound to defer. The task 
has now been accomplished as a labour of love by the Marquess of 
Bute, and there can be no doubt that many will be grateful to 
him besides those for whose special benefit, as we gather from 
his brief and modest preface, he has undertaken it, though we are 
net equally sure, for reasons that will appear in the sequel, how 
far the authorities of his own Church, who do not seem to have 
been consulted on the matter, will be among them. But here a 
word of explanation is required. It may be thought strange that 
the ordinary services of their Church should not long since have 
deen made accessible in a vernacular form, for practical purposes, 
to the great body of Roman Catholic worshippers, whether in 


this or other countries; for we suspect Lord Bute’s is the first 
translation of the Breviary which has appeared in any language 


of modern Europe. But the fact is that the Breviary offices, 
though strictly imposed on the clergy, no longer constitute any 
part of the ordinary worship of the Church. The Mass is the only 
obligatory Service, and the only one ordinarily solemnized in 
the morning in parish churches; and for this abundant aids, in the 
shape of translations and popular manuals, are provided. In some 
places it is usual for Vespers or Complin, or both of them, to be 
sung on Sunday afternoons, and where, as in France, the similarity 
of language makes it comparatively easy to follow the words and 
meaning of the Latin ag which seldom vary, the whole 
congregation may often be heard joining heartily in the chant. 
But in England and Germany e.g. this would be impossible, 
and Vespers are either superseded by informal vernacular ser- 
vices or entirely subordinated to what is called in Bel- 
gium the Salut, or rite of Benediction. As for the rest of 
the Breviary offices, they are never heard at all, as a rule, ex- 
eept in conventual and, to some extent, in cathedral churches, 
where, however, none but those immediately concerned, the monks 
or canons, take any part in them. It was not indeed always so, 
for in the middle ages even the long Matin service was often 
celebrated in public churches, and seems to have attracted 
ae though it is not easy to see how they can have derived 
much benefit from it. At the Council of ‘Trent the French 
Bishops endeavoured to procure a decree commanding attendance, 
under pain of mortal sin, at Vespers as well as Mass on Sundays 
and other “days of obligation”—of which last there are about 
eight now in force in England—but it was wisely refused. The 
Breviary then, holding in this respect a very different position 
from the English Prayer-book, is scarcely more familiar, except 
by name, to the great body of Roman Catholic laymen than to 

rotestants. Lord Bute hopes his translation may prove accept- 
able, especially to Anglican converts, who miss the daily offices to 
which they were previously accustomed. We have heard certainly 
of one or two churches where an English Complin service intro- 
duced by a convert had become very popular, until an Ultramon- 
tane bishop succeeded to the titular see, and scattered the 
<on tion by suppressing it. But it is time to say something 
f the history, structure, and intended use of the Breviary. 

It must remembered in the first place that the Roman 
Breviary, as finally settled by a Bull of Pius V. in 1568, 
does not stand alone. It is one of a vast family of similar 
office books which once overspread the Western Church—for 
of the East we have no room tos here—and some few of 
which still survive. In England alone there were not only the 
“Uses” of Sarum, York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln—noticed 
in the Preface to the Prayer-book—but others also. In France 
nearly every diocese had its own use, many of which have been 
swept away under the late pontificate mainly through the misdi- 
rected zeal of the Ultramontane Dom Guéranger, who made the in- 
troduction of a dead level of Roman uniformity the object of his 
life. The beautiful Paris Breviary, of which we may have a word 
to say presently, survived in _ of the jealous antagonism of 
Rome till the other day, when Pius IX. managed to bury it in the 
grave of the murdered Archbishop Darboy. The Ambrosian rite, 

th Missal and Breviary, containing many visible peculiarities 
which could hardly fail to strike the eye of even a casual observer, 
has been vigorously defended by successive oe against 
successive popes, and still holds its place throughout the diocese 
and province of Milan. At the Duomo of Milan the Roman Mass is 
only allowedto be said in the crypt. And besides these and other local 
uses, now or formerly prevalent, great religious orders—like the 
Dominicans and Franciscans—had Breviaries of their own. Nor 
is the origin of this diversity hard to trace. In the early Church 
there was no fixed form of service except for the Eucharist, which 
was alone held to be of universal obligation. The congregational, 
or what came afterwards to be called the Choir service, varied in 
detail in different places, though modelled on a common 
Hees and was left very much to the discretion of each bishop. 

eanwhile the rise of the monastic orders brought with it 
the need of a fuller and more systematized method of daily devo- 
tion, and the very form and name of the Breviary Hours mark their 
original purpose. Matins consists of one or more “ Nocturns ”— 
one on “ ferial” or week days, three on Sundays and festivals—in- 
tended to be said during the night. Lauds, the first of the seven Day 


Hours, followed at early dawn,and then came Prime at 6 a.a., Te 
Sext, and Nones, belo respectively to the third, sixth, an 
ninth hour (9, 12, and 6 o'clock) and then came Vespers at 
six P.M. or at sunset, followed at 9 o'clock by Complin (Comple- 
torium) the closing and completion of the whole order of daily 
prayer. It is obvious that such an arrangement can only be 
carried out in its integrity in a religious community, whose time 
is at their own command, and who make the public offices of 
religion a main part of their daily occupation. And accordingly 
the Breviary offices were allowed elsewhere, in cathedral or paro~- 
chial churches, to be said by anticipation or accumulation ; te. 
Matins and Lauds were said overnight, as is still permitted either 
in public or private use, at any hour of the p ing afternoon 
or evening nearer sunset than midday, while the “ Little Hours,” 
from Prime to Nones, were said together before or after the morn- 
ing mass, and Vespers and Complin atany time after midday. From 
this it was not a very long step to abandon the public recitation of 
the Hours altogether—especially as the Men demand for verna~ 
cularservices suggested the introduction of simpler and more popular 
substitutes—and thus to relegate the Breviary to the private use 
of the clergy, on whom it is still strictly enforced, but with the 
relaxations already referred to, that Matins and Lauds may be said 
overnight, and that the whole daily office or any portion of it may 
be said at any time between morning and midnight, except that 
Vespers and Complin must not ordinarily come before noon. Nor 
is any restriction of place or posture imposed on the private reci- 
tation of the office, which may be said in a railway or a steamboat 
as well asin church. Our readers may recollect that this obli- 
gation is formally retained, though it may not be —_ generally 
acted upon, in the rubrics of the English Prayer-book directi 
that “all priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning an 
Evening yer, either privately or openly, not being let b 
sickness, or some other urgent cause.” It is recorded in the Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce that he suffered no stress of engagements 
to interfere with the observance of this rule, and often said the 
Evening Service—as Roman priests may be seen reciting their 
office—in a cab. The private recitation of the Breviary office 
would occupy, according to its length and the slowness or rapidity. 
of utterance, from half an hour to an hour daily. 

It may help our readers to understand better the structure of the 
Breviary, if we begin by again reminding them that the English 
Morning and Evening Prayer are based upon it, though of course 
with considerable modifications and omissions. Speaking roughly, 
Morning Prayer is a compilation from Matins, Lauds, and Prime, 
and Evening Prayer from Vespers and Complin, “the Little 
Hours ”—Terce, Sext, and Nones—being dropped out altogether. 
But whereas the whole Psalter is supposed to be gone a 
every week in the Roman office, in the shorter English 
it is spread over a month; from the latter also have dis- 
appeared the hymns, responsories, and “ antiphons”—or verses 

refixed to every psalm and canticle and intended to strike its 
eynote—and the lessons are taken exclusively from Scripture. We 
have said that the Psalter is supposed to be gone through once a 
week; and so it would be in a week com of Sunday and six 
“ ferial ” days—like most inthe Anglican Calendar—but in fact no 
such week ever occurs. Nine-tenths of the days in the year are 
festivals of some kind or other, when the festal supersedes the 
ordinary office ; and hence, while certain psalms, common to all or 
nearly all festivals, are constantly repeated, others are seldom, if 
ever, used at all, Another inconvenience of these numerous feast 
days—some movable, some fixed—is found in their frequent clash- 
ing or “ concurrence ” with one another, whence arises the necessity 
for an elaborate classification of ‘ doubles,” “ semi-doubles,” &c. 
and a minute code of rules as to the “ translation” of a festival 
to another day (sometimes a month or two months distant) or 
the “commemoration ” of a Sunday or minor festival falling on a 
greater one. It is to these intricate directions that the pathetic 
complaint of the Reformers of “the number and hardness of the 
rules called the Pie” (Pica) refers, and if the clerics of that day 
had to hunt out for themselves the proper office for each day 7 
laborious study of the Rubrice Generales, we can well believe that 
“ many times there was more business to find out what should be 
read than to read it when it was found out.” Their modern suc- 
cessors, fortunately for themselves, are s so excruciating a 
trial by the annual issue of an authorized Ordo Recitandi Offcii 
Divini, which specifies the precise office to be used on each 
day in the ensuing year with its various translations, com~- 
memorations, concurrences and the like. Meanwhile the 
Psalter may be said, as in the English Prayer-book, to form 
the essence and backbone of the whole Breviary service. Matins 
included, besides the Ventte at the commencement and Te Deum 
at the end, eighteen Psalms on Sunday—twelve in the first and 
three in the second and third ‘nocturns—on festivals three 
in each nocturn, and on ferial days, which have no division of 
nocturns, twelve psalms. At Lauds and Vespers there are five 
psalms or groups of psalms, varying on ferial or week-days, but 
nerally the same on all festivals, besides the Benedictus or 
Ma ificat at the close, designed to commemorate the Incarnation. 
The 118th (in the English Prayer-book 119th) Psalm is distributed 
in portions over the four Little Hours daily throughout the year, 
and the four Complin psalms also never change. In the same 
way the hymns for Matins, Lauds, and Vespers vary according to 
the festival, season, or day of the week, while those for the Little 
Hours and Complin are always the same. Many of these hymns 
are beautiful, and have me widely popular in an — 


dress, but those in the suppressed Paris Breviary are on the 
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superior to them. The Latin text of both sets was published at 
Oxford in the early days of the Tractarian movement under Mr, 
Newman's editorship, and graceful translations of most of them 
appeared partly from his pen and partly from that of the late Mr. 
Isaac Williams. The Antiphons and lections—or lessons as we 
should say—of the Paris Breviary differ also considerabiy from 
those of the Roman, and generally differ for the better. These 
lessons belong to the Matin Service, for these are only short 
capitula of a verse or two, varying with the day or season, in the 
Day Hours. In the ferial Matins there are only three lessons, 
which are always taken from Scripture, but in the Sunday or 
festal office (which is really the ordinary one) there are nine 
lessons, three in the first nocturn taken from Scripture, three in 
the second nocturn from the Fathers, or (more generally) from 
the Lives of Saints, three in the third nocturn—which always 
form a commentary, usually taken from some early Father, on 
the Gospel of the day. 

It may be inferred that the lessons of the second nocturn—in 
spite of several former revisions—present the most vulnerable 
point in the Breviary Service, and there can be little doubt that 
if it had been in general use in the vernacular, many of these 
“uncertain stories and legends,” as they are designated in the 
Preface to the Prayerbook, would long since have inevitably dis- 
appeared. Lord Bute suggests that some of them “ would 
probably receive considerable modification at any future re- 
vision,” and we may not improbably surmise that one of his leading 
motives for submitting them for the first time to public criticism in 
an English dress, not without occasional annotations, is to promote 
such a revision. To give but one characteristic instance—he ob- 
serves that “the extraordinary history (?) of Marcellinus (in the 
office for April 26) is now universally, or almost universally, 
acknowledged to be a fiction.” He does not add that it was a 
deliberate fiction and has been deliberately retained. The 
apocryphal and not very edifying legend that Pope Marcellinus 
apostatized in the persecutions of Diocletian and “ offered incense 
to the images of the gods” is studiously preserved for the sake of 
its equally apocryphal and absurdly unhistorical supplement that 
a Council of 300 Bishops at Sinuessa refused to pass sentence on 
his apostasy “ because the first See is judged of no man.” The late 
Father Gratry called attention to some equally “extraordinary ” 
falsifications of which there are numerous instances in lessons of 
the Roman Breviary, besides many exploded fictions which are 
simply childish, and some wholly fictitious saints. The Paris 
Breviary, which was revised about the middle of the last century 
and became the model of many other diocesan “ uses” in France, 
was carefully weeded of these foolish or fraudulent accretions, 
and hence fell under the vague and convenient imputation of 
“ Jansenism,’ to which it has at length succumbed. Lord Bute 
has done good service in another way, which may be hardly more 
pleasing to his ecclesiastical superiors. He has translated the 
psalms, lessons, and collects for himself from the Latin—not 
unfrequently in the words of the English Bible and Prayerbook— 
instead of adopting the wretched compound of the Douay version 
and the ordinary Roman manuals; partly, as he observes, not 
without a pardonable touch of latent sarcasm, because these versions 
are often unintelligible without a reference to the original 
text. He has, on the whole, succeeded well in his endeavour 
“to give a rendering in good, plain, manly and idiomatic English,” 
and his translations of the hymns, which are mostly those of 
Cardinal Newman or of Dr. Neale and other Anglican writers, are 
judiciously selected, though it is needless to say that Ultramontane 
organs have already detected heresy in them. One eifect which he 
anticipates from his translation is that it may help to soften 
certain prejudices of Protestants, and here too we are disposed 
to agree with him. To Anglicans who were not acquainted with 
the Latin Breviary it cannot but be interesting to discover how 
much after all the tormularies of the two Churches have in common, 
and how largely the structure and contents of the English 
Prayerbook are derived from the offices in use before the Reforma- 
tion. And to Protestants generally it ought to be satisfactory 
to find how comparatively little there is, in spite of incidental 
blemishes such as those noticed just now, which they can regard 
as superstitious or ungodly in the daily manual of devotion of the 
whole Roman Catholic priesthood, nine-tenths of which at least 
is in the actual words of Scripture. To Roman Cathclics them- 
selves it must, one would think, suggest a feeling of regret— 
which is all but openly avowed by the translator—that so magnifi- 
cent a treasury of devotion should be to the great mass even of 
the devoutest among the laity a sealed book. If, in symbolical 
and‘ dramatic effect, the English Prayerbook may be con- 
sidered inferior to the Breviary, yet the one, precisely because 
it is English—to use a famous phrase of Luther’s—is “a living 
thing that hath hands and feet,” while the other, as long as it 
is kept jealously enshrined “ in a tongue not understanded of the 
people,” must remain for them an unknown or unmeaning form. 


COUNTRY BANKS. 


Ww a country gentleman goes to his nearest town, a visit 
to his bank generally constitutes part of his business. In- 
dependently of any direct banking transaction, he may often 
obtain information gratis wt his bank which he would other- 
wise be obliged to purchase for at least six shillings and eight- 


pence at his lawyer's. On the other hand, a clever lawyer will 
often do banker’s work, when consulted by his clients, and pocket 
banker’s commission in addition to his fees for advice. Indeed 
the country banker is apt to look upon the country lawyer, in a 
commercial sense, as more or less of a poacher. We are not now 
speaking of joint-stock banks, as these in small towns are usually 
mere branches of large banking establishments in cities. We 
have in view rather old-fashioned country banks of long standing, 
whose names are household words in their own towns and 
neighbourhoods. he highly flavoured and greasy notes of 
these little establishments are more valued in their surrounding 
districts than those of the Bank of England itself, and the firms 
themselves are spoken of in their own towns as “the bank,” in 
contradistinction to all other banks. Materially speaking, these 
old banks are, in most instances, anything but palatial, Their 
very shabbiness is, as it were, a standing protest against the ex- 
travagant splendour of modern joint-stock banks with their 
Elizabethan gables or Palladian facades. In the interior of these 
most conservative places of business there is a peculiar stuffiness 
which is completely opposed to all newfangled notions about 
ventilation and hygienic principles. If the depositors were to 
miss the well-known fustiness of the building, they might 
become nervous about the safety of their money. The walls 
have not been papered for twenty years; there are cracks of 
great antiquity in the ceiling; and the grate is of a pattern which 
would never be tolerated in any modern dwelling-house. The 
general appearance of the counting-house is about on a par with 
that of a third-class London shop. The only thing in the place 
which is made to keep pace with the times is the strong-room, with 
its thief-proof and tire-proof safe. Even this is not visible to the 
public, or there is no saying whether some of the old-fashioned de- 
positors might not suspect the partners of adopting a dangerous 
innovation on their ancient system. Wonderful relics of defence 
are preserved in the building at the back of the counting-house. 
There is a brass-barrelled blunderbuss with a flint and steel lock ;. 
there is an alarm bell, a rattle, and a man-trap, which used 
to be laid every night in the little garden at the back of the 
house. 

Where the partners are elderly, they are quite in keeping with the 
building and its appointments. They are Tories of the Tories. They 
are among the select few who still drink port after dinner. They 
feed freely on early salmon, venison, strong Stilton cheese, and 
sucking-pig. They dine at six, and have little suppers of toasted 
cheese or lobsters at half past ten. They encourage beggars and 
take snuff, and they suffer much from the gout. They take in 
Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review, and they never 
have subscribed and never will subscribe to a circulating library. 
The younger generation of country bankers is quite different. A 
sharp young partner has many opportunities of attaining to 
popularity. When a public hall or a hospital is wanted, he collects. 
subscriptions, and itis he who gets up the county balls. On boards 
and committees he is an important personage, for, living on the 
spot, he has far more opportunities of ascertaining facts connected 
with the business of the meetings than country gentlemen who 
only visit the town occasionally, and his business habits enable 
him to make himself practically useful where others are dis- 
inclined to exert themselves, When there is an election, although 
it would not do for him to take a very prominent part in the 
canvass, he exerts considerable influence in a quiet way, and he 
has many opportunities of gaining valuable information for his party. 
He hears when properties are likely to come into the market, and 
gives hints accordingly to those whom he considers it desirable: 
to serve. In his comfortable rooms there is always luncheon 
for his country friends, and ladies who come to the little town to 
shop in an afternoon tind excellent tea and the latest news in his 
well-furnished drawing-room. Very diiferent from his bank is: 
the dwelling-house of the young or middle-aged partner. The 
house itself is small, but it has more comforts than man 
large mansions, The sitting-rooms are almost too full of richly- 
carved old oak, and in the cabinets there is a profusion of rare 
china. Most of these treasures have been purchased in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the banker knows of sales which few other rich 
people hear or think of, He is as great a collector of gossip as of 
curiosities; and, chatting pleasantly with every one who comes 
into the bank, he has admirable opportunities of indulging his 
taste. The parson is completely at his mercy. If the church 
requires restoration, it would be useless to attempt it unless the 
banker will co-operate in the undertaking; but, if he will only 
take the matter up, it will prosper in no time. If the rector 
wants to put candlesticks or a brass cross upon the altar, there 
will not be much opposition if the banker will countenance the 
proceeding; but, if he is not inclined to back up his spiritual 
director in the affair, the cross and candlesticks will lead to 
nothing but ignominy and confusion. The curates are at his 
beck and call, and their social happiness or the contrary is much 
in his hands. 

The principal clerk at a country bank is an important member 
of the establishment. He and the wart on the side of his nose 
have been known to most of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
under forty years of age since the days of their childhood, He 
loves a close atmosphere, and complains of cold if any attempt is 
made to open a window or a ventilator. The slightest noise in 
the usually quiet street worries him, but he enjoys the clatter of 
sovereigns as if it were the sweetest music. He is very particular 
about his ledgers, which he loves even better than his children, 
and when the process known to bankers as “ calling over” is 
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under , and his entries are being “ ticked” by others, he is 
as miserable and as restless as a cow whose calf has been taken 
from her. His favourite literature is the short paragraph which 
fills up the spare space at the bottoms of newspaper columns, and 
his fellow-labourers in the duties of banking assure us that he has 
an extraordinary predilection for onions. The three things that 
he hates most are a Radical, a Dissenter, anda draught. The 
younger generation of clerks in country banks consist of men who 
are something between National schoolmasters and drapers’ “ as- 
sistants.” They are civil and obliging, and they are deservedly 
popular. In small banks clerks must necessarily know a good 
deal of the condition of the firm and its business, as well as of 
the financial position of the people in the neighbourhood. It is 
obvious, therefore, that to secure a good clerk is as important to a 
country banker as it often is difficult. 

We have thus far been looking at country banks from behind the 
counter. There is, however, another point of view. Partners and 
clerks could tell us that the most important and characteristic aspect 
is from the other side of the counter. The letters have scarcely been 
opened in the morning before one or two depositors drop in. First 
come some of the local tradesmen. The maltster, the tanner, and 
the miller are among the principal of these. They generally keep 
good balances, but they occasionally require overdrafts. A consi- 
derable profit is made by the country banker in discounting the 
trade bills of this fraternity. This isa very safe kind of business, 
as these bills are as different as possible from the accommodation 
bills of evil repute. A tradesman of this class has an unqualified 
veneration for a banker, and generally calls early in order to ask 
his advice upon some question of trade or credit. The haberdasher 
and small shopkeeper come in with their deposits, which commonly 
consist of what a banker regards as small change. Then the farmers 
begin to appear, expending their caloric freely, and unbuttoning 
their clothes in an alarming manner in the search for their money- 
bags. They seem to wear numberless waistcoats, and to have 

kets where an ordinary person would least expect to find them. 
hey produce rolls of local banknotes of such age and bouquet as 
to e even the heart of the hardened cashier to shudder. Finally, 
they fish up large handfuls of greasy coppers out of trouser pockets 
of fathomless depth. As an occasional variety, “the widow of a 
tallow-chandler, who is carrying on the business in his name” (as she 
describes herself), appears upon the scene. After depositing a basket, 
‘an unclean pocket-handkerchief, and an umbrella upon the counter, 
She spends several minutes in dragging off some wonderful gloves 
which seem to combine all the inconveniences of tightness and slack- 
ness. She then fumbles in what she calls her “ ridicule” until she 
finds a cheque, for which she requires immediate cash. It takes 
ten minutes to make her understand that this document is abso- 
lutely inoperative until endorsed by the person to whose order it is 
made payable, and all she knows of this person is that he lives 
“somewhere on the other side of Manchester.” Now and then a 
couple of mencome in together with a hangdog look, and dragging 
their apparently unwilling legs behind them. If any one else is in 
the bank, they wait together in a corner until the coast is clear, 
when they come and lean upon the counter, and one of them, 
after a pause, says, “ This here man wants to borrow fifty pounds.” 
Some gentlemen feel a delicacy in coming themselves to ask 
for loans, and send their wives upon such missions. These 
ladies occasionally bring propitiatory offerings. We remember 
seeing a fat farmer's wife come into a bank, open a large basket, 
and, throwing a hard-shot and gory hare upon the counter, 
exclaim, “T've brought a ‘har,’ ind want to borrow twenty 
pound.” A banker has admirable opportunities of making ob- 
Servations upon the varieties of facial expression by contrasting 
the countenances of those who come to him to deposit with the 
countenances of those who come to borrow. ‘There is a class of 
customers of whom the banker has a strong abhorrence—those 
who come neither to lend nor to borrow, but only to change 
money. This simply gives trouble without profit. Weremembera 
banker complaining to us that a small shopkeeper had given his 
name as a reference of five years’ standing, when the only trans- 
actions the man had ever had at the bank had been to ask for 
gold and notes in exchange for coppers and silver once a week. In 
the course of the day several country gentlemen generally drop in. 
Their principal banking business is transacted by cheques; and, 
although they do now and then come for some ready money, 
their visits are most frequently made with the object of hear- 
ing a little gossip or enjoying a little chaff. ‘Too often the 
banker becomes the helpless victim of a bore. When this creature 
comes to prey upon him there is literally no escape. We remember 
Seeing a clerical bore metaphorically devouring a good-natured 
country banker whose patience was evidently sorely tried. At last 
the clergyman said to him, “ By the way, I forget whether you 
are High Church or Low Church.” “ Sir,” was the reply, “I am 
a banker.” The divine took up his umbrella and decamped. 

One great advantage of country banking as a profession is that 
business is over at a comparatively early hour in the afternoon. 
When men engaged in other occupations have still a couple of 
hours’ work before them, the banker’s duties are at an end while 
there is yet time to enjoy a walk, a ride, or even a stroll with a 
gun through the turnips. 


‘ 


A DRAMATIC BALL. 


HERE is too much reason to fear that the actors of our 
time are an ungrateful race. The many and earnest efforts 
made on their behalf are allowed to pass almost unheeded, and 
even the occasional intervention of a bishop fails to move their 
hardened hearts. The daring curates who lately formed them- 
selves into a Church and ~~ Guild have only succeeded in 
winning the co-operation of a few impulsive ballet-girls; nor is 
the disappointment that comes of wasted benevolence confined 
merely to those who strive to secure the moral elevation of the 
theatre. The efforts of other and less ambitious spirits who seek 
only to minister to the enjoyment of actors lie equally open to 
misconstruction, and the fate of Mr. Hodgson Stanley may serve 
to warn all such rash philanthropists that they must not look for 
titude if they devote thetaanes to the interests of the stage. 

rt. Hodgson Stanley has lately laid his sorrows before the world. 
As the prosecutor of an indictment for libel against the Era news- 
paper, he has enjoyed exceptional facilities for making known the 
facts of his own romantic career, and exposing the heartless 
conduct of the class in whose interests he had laboured. 
In early life he appears to have filled the humble posi- 
tion of a solicitor’s clerk, and at that time he was con- 
tent with the modest title of Hodgson. But, having joined 
the ranks of the dramatic profession, he straightway took the 
added dignity of Stanley, and as Mr. Hodgson Stanley he has 
since been known to fame. He would seem, from his own account, 
to possess a rich and varied knowledge of several distinct branches 
of his calling; and it was, we suppose, out of a feeling of respect 
for his very versatile gifts that he came at last to be marked out 
as the fittest person to organize a ball in honour of the drama. 
At any rate we have it in evidence that, “at the request of 
numerous friends of the dramatic profession,” he generously 
undertook this irksome and disinterested duty, and that he pro- 
ceeded at once to engage rooms at the Cannon Street Hotel for 
the accommodation of his numerous and distinguished guests. 
The measures which Mr. Stanley adopted in order to carry 
out his benevolent intention prove him to have been actu- 
ated by no mean spirit of exclusiveness. A little while ago 
a masque ball was advertised to take place in a certain part 
of London, but the advertisement contained a vexatious restriction 
to the effect that “clowns and Zulus” would not be admitted. 
Mr. Stanley, it must be confessed, displayed a far more liberal con- 
ception of the proper limits of hospitality. Having made a suffi- 
cient concession to aristocratic prejudice by engaging the band of 
the Orleans Club, he sought to place his entertainment upon a 
comprehensive basis. With this view he put himself in communi- 
cation with the waiters at Evans’s Supper Rooms, and with the 
hall-porter at the Naval and Military Club. This hall-porter 
would seem to be a person of considerable influence and position, 
for it was confidently anticipated by Mr. Stanley that his exertions 
would be the means of bringing to the ball the members of the 
Club, and the iadies of their respective families. If he was partly 
disappointed in this hope, the explanation may perhaps be sought 
in the fact that a commission of ten per cent. on the sale of the 
tickets was too trifling a reward to induce such a powerful personage 
to exert all his influence with his friends. We were not aware, indeed, 
that it was customary for officers in Her Majesty's service to seek 


‘admission into society through the friendly offices of a hall- 


porter; but, as Mr. Stanley has organized other entertainments of 
the kind, we may assume that he is thoroughly conversant with 
the ways of the world. But besides the friends of the drama 
secured by the waiters at Evans’s and the porter at the Naval and 
Military Club, a number of enthusiastic patrons of the stage were 
admitted by payment at the doors, and invitations were freely dis- 
tributed among the actors and actresses of Mr. Stanley’s large and 
varied acquaintance. 

After taking all this trouble, it must have been a cruel blow to 
the generous host to find that his efforts remained = 
preciated by the very class he had sought to honour. The 
“friends of the drama” came in their hundreds, and their 
unimpeachable social standing is vouched for by the manager 
of the Canterbury Music Hall and by a pensioned inspector of 
police. Almost the only friends of the drama who were not 
present were the actors and actresses for whom the entertain- 
ment had been specially devised, and not even the attraction 
of a four-and-sixpenny supper sufficed to insure their co-operation. 
Nor was it merely in this negative way that Mr. Stanley felt him~- 
self to have been slighted, for in the very next issue of the Era, the 
recognized organ of the dramatic profession, the whole undertaking 
was denounced as an insult to the stage, and as a disgrace to those 
in whose name and for whose delight it had been got up. Smarting 
under the effects of this wanton display of ingratitude, Mr. Stanley 
forthwith sought the protection of the law. The editor of the 
Eva was brought before a magistrate on the charge of having pub- 
lished “ a false and defamatory libel,” and by a recent decision of the 
judges he was precluded from entering upon any defence or ex- 
planation of his conduct. Mr. Stanley thus enjoyed the satisfaction 
of seeing his tormentor committed for trial at the Central Criminal 
Court, and we owe to this fact the instructive account of Mr. 
Stanley's past life and present occupation which has now been 
made public. But with his arrival at the Central Criminal Court 
Mr. Stanley's triumphant career may be said to have terminated, 
for as soon as the defendant was allowed to state his case and 


| call his witnesses, the jury expressed themselves satisfied of his 


innocence, and Mr. Stanley now retreats into well-earned obscu- 
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rity a sadder, and we trust a wiser, man. He will scarcely be 
disposed for a long time to come to associate himself with any 
more philanthropic undertakings for the benefit of a thankless and 
ungrateful profession. Actors and actresses seem neither to desire 
nor to deserve his hospitality, and Mr. Irving and Mr. Warner, 
who were called for the defence, agreed in thinking that the article 
complained of was not half severe enough. It is evident, there- 
fore, that he will henceforth have to seek some other sphere of use- 
fulness, and it is doubtful after such testimony as this whether 
even “clowns and Zulus” would consent to accept his invitations 
for a dance. A gentleman, however, who can rely upon the assist- 
ance of such powerful friends as the hall-porter at a military Club 
and the waiters at Evans's is not likely to suffer very deeply from 
the adverse verdict of a British jury. The young gentle- 
men of fashion who at the bidding of these authorized 
stewards could be persuaded to believe that they were 
about to make the acquaintance of leading actors and actresses 
are no doubt easily contented, and they would probably be just as 
well pleased if Mr. Stanley were to organize an entertainment in 
honour of potmen and prize barmaids. 

But the result of this case, although it will not greatly injure 
Mr. Stanley, cannot fail to bring discredit upon an important 
section of English law. If the decisions which at present govern 
the conduct of criminal prosecutions for libel are to be perma- 
nently maintained, the power and usefulness of the press must be 
very seriously curtailed. It is somewhat unfortunate that it 
should be necessary to urge this point just now, for it is notorious 
that a certain class of journals have shown a tendency to strain 
beyond endurance the privileges accorded to them, and have 
indulged in a kind of personality which the respectable portion 
of the public is rightly anxious to check. In the face of 
such a scandal, it may perhaps be difficult to prove that 
the representatives of the press do not already enjoy 
all the facilities of criticism to which they are justly entitled. 
And yet the case under consideration points clearly to this con- 
clusion. The machinery of the law must be even more clumsy 
than is popularly supposed if some better means than the present 
cannot be devised for protecting the interests of the public without 
unduly fettering the powers of those who are entrusted with the 
duty of public criticism. As the Recorder in his charge to the 
jury took occasion to point out, one of the most useful functions 
of the press is to take under review various matters concerning 
the social life of the nation which are not susceptible of any other 
kind of control, and in the discharge of this function it may often be 
necessary to write in a manner that can be construed as 
libellous. But, unless some important alteration of the existing law 
can be effected, the exercise of such a duty bids fair to become in- 
creasingly irksome and burdensome. In the present case, for 
example, the editor of the Era has been enabled to vindicate his 
conduct, and to prove beyond dispute that the comments which he 
published were both just and necessary; but he has done so only 
at the cost of very serious personal inconvenience and a large ex- 
penditure of time and money. And the annoyance he has 
suffered may be inflicted upon any public writer at the instance of 
a prosecutor of the most worthless character, who can rely merely 
upon the primd facie evidence of libel. The meanest impostor 
whose tricks are exposed in the press can, by the aid of the law, 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the writer who has unmasked him 
committed for trial. He can drag his assailant before a magis- 
trate, who is bound to exclude even the simplest explanation 
of the criticism complained of, and for weeks the public may be 
left under the impression that an innocent person has been foully 
slandered. In these circumstances it is surely not unreasonable 
to demand either that the preliminary inquiry shall be abolished 
altogether, or that it shall be reorganized in a manner consistent 
with justice and common sense. In regard to nearly every other 
form of offence the magistrate has the power to examine and 
dismiss a frivolous and groundless charge, and there would seem 
to be uo sufficient reason why this power should be withheld in 
the one class of cases where it could be most usefully exercised. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


I ty is not improbable that the position of War Correspondents 
may be one of the many subjects which will be brought 
before Parliament during the coming Session. There was—owing 
perhaps to the fact that editors were not sorry to avoid the enor- 
mous expense of long telegrams from India—less outcry about the 
regulations of the Indian Government than might have been ex- 
ted ; but there can be no doubt that they have caused the most 
itter irritation amongst a set of men who certainly do not under- 
rate the value of the services they render the community, and who 
are very strongly of opinion that the world generally, and the 
official world ye peg ought to concur in the high estimate 
they have formed of themselves, Although the Indian Govern- 
ment has—somewhat clumsily it must be admitted—intimated that 
the rules respecting Special Correspondents are to remain in abey- 
ance, it is not to be expected that those diffident gentlemen will 
be content to pass over silently the slight to their calling which 
has been inflicted the Calcutta officials, The public, it is 
true, has shown the most heartrending indifference in the 
matter, and there has been no sign whatever of regret for 
the rage peo extinction of the War Correspondent ; but that 
makes it all the more important that the grievances of the pen- 


men should be dwelt upon with eloquence. It would never do 
to acquiesce in the general apathy. A protest must certainly be 
made, and the attention of Parliament must be called to high- 
handed wrong. It may be taken for granted that a great deal 
will be heard about the scandalous iniquity of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s regulations, and that, stimulated by indignant scribes, de- 
serving members of Parliament, who will speak with the happy 
certainty of being well reported, will declaim against the o 
noxious rules which may still be said to hang over the head 
of enterprising writers, 

Already the first note of attack has been sounded by the most 
distinguished of War Correspondents. In the pages of the Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. Archibald Forbes has spoken for his brethren, 
and has attacked, in uo measured language, the conduct of the 
Indian authorities. Very angry indeed is he with them, and, being 
@ man accustomed to speak his mind plainly, he talks of those 
who have offended him in a manner which seems striking even 
in these days of vigorous controversy. Lord Lytton and his 
subordinates have, he says, issued a code of regulations which, 
“ whether intentionally or not, has the effect of prohibiting from 
accompanying an army in the field every war correspondent who 
possesses a tittle of that sense of self-respect which must have de- 
serted alilie those who drew it up, those who promulgated and 
acted on it, and those who, in dogged, sullen shaimefacedness, de- 
cline to own and to commit infanticide on the scandalous bantling 
which has been sworn upon them.” These be brave words, cer- 
tainly, and wroth in good earnest must Mr. Forbes have been when 
he used them. The singular figure of speech in which he has indulged 
is perhaps open to criticism; but it would be petty to carp at the 
expressions of a man who is so wrought upon by the edict to 
which he objects as to look upon it apparently in the light of a 
personal affront. In the paragraph preceding that from which we 
have quoted, Mr. Forbes speaks of himself as “thrilling indig- 
nantly with a sense of insult that is almost brutal.” Other por- 
tions of his article give, in a different manner, equally strong evidence 
of an indignation which has altogether perturbed judgment. In 
speaking, for instance, of the War Correspondent’s calling, he gives 
the following modest estimate of it. “Is this craft of ours,” he 
says, “ not less noble than that of the clergyman himself, not less 
patriotic than that of him who gladly dies for his country, not less 
tender than that of the poet, in that our theme throbs and glows, 
and dares and dies, under our very hand, not less reciprocative to 
the beating heart of a nation than is the devotion of a sister of 
mercy in the field-hospital, to be stamped out on the pretext of a 
narrow utilitarianism that is as fictitious as it is short-sighted?” 
How strangely must an admirable writer have been carried away 
by wrath when he could pen such nonsense as this. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because Mr. Forbes’s 
article is marked by great extravagance, it is, as a whole, un- 
worthy of consideration. He is not a man to treat any subject, 
and least of all such a subject as this, without saying something 
that well deserves attention ; and in the present case he certainly 
commands it when he ceases to rave against officials and discusses 
in detail the objections which ae | be raised to the presence of War 
Correspondents in the field. These, shortly summed up by him, 
are as follows:—“1. That they [the Correspondents] may detri-~ 
mentally affect public opinion at home by unpleasant and in- 
opportune truth-telling, or by wanton lying. 2, That they may 

roduce discontent and want of confidence in an army in the 
field by hostile criticisms on its leader. 3. That they may give 
information to the enemy by revealing prematurely inten- 
tions and combinations, or by forwarding for publication de- 
tails of strengths, fortifications, means of or shortcomings in 
transport, supplies, &c., of which the enemy may take advan- 
tage.” The tirst of these objections Mr. Forbes disposes of some- 
what briefly; and indeed, as stated by him, it has not very 
great weight. We shall endeavour presently to show that 
the writings of War Correspondents may have a most dis- 
astrous effect on public opinion at home, but we should prefer 
to treat this part of the subject last. The second objection Mr. 
Forbes considers as clearly untenable, and we are disposed to 
agree with him, though for a reason very different from that 
which he gives. The comments of War Correspondents are not 
likely to cause want of confidence in an army, because generally 
soldiers so heartily despise them. To this contempt for amateur 
critics Mr. Forbes himself unconsciously bears witness when 
speaking of the conduct of the Germans. The third objection to 
the presence of Correspondents in the field Mr. Forbes treats in 
a manner very different from that which he follows when speaking 
of the others, and in considering it He shows that remarkable can- 
dour which has so often distinguished his writings. After referring, 
rightly enough, to the littleness of our wars, he says :— 

But these rules [the rules of the Indian Government] were drawn up in 
view of a real war, and it is in relation to a struggle of that description 
that the question of the danger that correspondents may give information 
to an enemy has seriously to be considered. Fairness compels the acknow- 
ledgment that such a risk does exist. I have known the evil done. One 
journal, during the recent Russo-Turkish war, published wholly unjustifi- 
able details of the defences of Kars, and its information was actually and 
naturally taken advantage of by the assailants of that fortress. Another 
journal printed, from its correspondent, particulars of the defences of Rust- 
chuck, which I personally know were regarded as extremely opportune by 
the force contemplating its attack. I can easily imagine cases in which the 
simple name of the place whence a wholly innocent communication might 
be despatched by a correspondent known to have his wits about him, would 
be calculated to inspire an adversary with the suspicion of an impending 
movement in a region otherwise unheeded. 

This is a large and startling admission ; and probably Mr. Forbes’s 
brethren will not be over-grateful to him for having made it. 
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draws attention to the fact that War Correspondents working for 
a journal of the highest rank did deliberately disclose what they 
ought to have kept rigidly secret ; and he admits that a War Cor- 
respondent might, even innocently, give information of consider- 
able value to an adve He might have added that Correspon- 
dents may do incalculable harm by publishing exact accounts of 
the strength of various corps, thereby giving the information 
which, beyond all other, a hostile commander seeks; but he could 
hardly be expected to concede everything. What he does concede 
certainly tells strongly against the system he is defending. Ac- 
cording to his statement, War Correspondents not only may betray 
secrets of great importance, but actually do so. Having very 
frankly admitted so much, Mr. Forbes proceeds to argue the case 
in his usual energetic manner. The experience of nations which 
have made wars on a large scale is, he maintains, in favour of 
taking the risks for the sake of the advantages resulting from 
the presence of War Correspondents with the armies; and he 
refers to the example of the Germans, whom he justly calls 
“the warriors of modern Europe.” “In 1870-71,” he says, 
“they freely admitted correspondents, imposing upon them no 
censorship whatsoever. Asa rule, I think they trusted most to 
the ignorance of correspondents, and simply left them out in the 
cold in the matter of information, relying on the likelihood that 
a combination would have come off, a blow been struck and 
done with, before the correspondent could have grasped the situ- 
ation, so as to give it injurious publicity, had he been ever so 
willing.” 

Now it must be said that, zealous as he is for the calling to 
which he belongs, Mr. Forbes defends it in a somewhat singular 
fashion. He first of alladmits that War Correspondents may be- 
tray secrets of importance, and that there have been flagrant instances 
of such a breach of faith; and then he goes on to say that not- 
withstanding this they may generally be safely allowed to state 
what they please, because, according to the view of the Germans, 
who ought to know best, they are not in the least likely to have 
sufficient military knowledge or intelligence to find out anything 
for themselves, and may therefore well be left at perfect liberty. 
Like Lady Percy, they cannot utter that which they do not know. 
This is not a flattering view, but probably it is to some extent a 
just one, for it must be admitted that Von Moltke and his staff con- 
stitute the highest possible authority on such a subject. War 
Correspondents are not likely in their opinion to understand the 
nature of the operations which are going on around them, and 
therefore may be left to say what they please. What value 
accounts of battles and strategic movements have when written 
by men who may be safely trusted never to“ grasp a situation” 
until a combination has “come off,” or until a blow has “ been 
struck and done with,” it is scarcely necessary to inquire. 

If, then, Mr. Forbes is right, and if the view of the German 
staff which he seemingly accepts is right, Correspondents may 
sometimes do serious harm; but nevertheless they ought to be 
allowed to accompany armies, because their presence is desirable, 
and because, generally speaking, they do not understand what is 
being done, and therefore can only mislead those who pay any 
attention to their statements. We believe that Mr. Forbes under- 
rates the mischief which even a stupid man may do, and that he 
quite fails to appreciate the immense injury which might be done 
by men who, like the writers to whom he has referred, had 
some knowledge, and were totally free from any troublesome 
scruples. We are perfectly willing, however, to leave that part 
of the question which relates to the publication by Correspondents 
of valuable information as he hasleftit. If the literary gentlemen 
who criticize the movements of armies are satisfied with what, 
divested of rhetoric, appears to be his view of their capacity, they 
must be credited with a much more lowly estimate of their own 
merits than has been generally attributed to them. It would be 
hard to quarrel with so much modesty, There is, however, one 
side of the question which must be taken into consideration if 
Mr. Forbes’s conclusion is a just one, but which appears 
to have altogether escaped him. As has been said, he 
passes lizhtly over what he puts as the first objection to 
the presence of Correspondents in the field—to wit, the effect 
which their communications may have upon public opinion 
at home. His view is, as already mentioned, that the state- 
ments by Special Correspondents which are thought likely to do 
harm are those which contain unpleasant truths and those which 
are altogether untrue. Of these he says that the latter ought to 
be severely punished, and that the former can never do real harm. 
Very likely he is quite right, but he entirely overlooks the injury 
which may be done by the comments and criticisms of men who 
are not by any means telling wilful lies, but who are dealing with 
a subject they do not understand. The Germans were satisfied 
that, for ‘the most part, Correspondents had not sufficient mili- 
tary knowledge or aptitude to be dangerous, and they had far 
less reason than English authorities would have to fear the 
effect which erroneous criticism might have at home. In Eng- 
land this might cause very serious evil. The English public 
of our day is sensitive, highly excitable, and very ready to 
believe in the shortcomings of those who are in authority. War 
Correspondents—whatever their true opinion as to their own 
capacity may be—always write as though they were consummate 


masters of the military art, and as though they thoroughly appre- 


ciated all that was going on around them. They certainly 
do not convey to their readers the idea that they are unable 
to grasp a situation until a blow has been struck, or that they 
require special information from the staff to allow “of their 


following events intelligently.” On the contrary, write 
dogmatically and with the most perfect confidence, ot being 
often men of considerable literary skill, they are able to im 
their views very strongly on their multitudinous readers. It is 
difficult to overrate the harm which might be done by Correspon- 
dents who, hastening to supply a demand for immediate and 
copious news, spoke with the utmost confidence about military 
operations which they could not at all fathom. Of course there 
would be exceptions to the general rule of incompetence, but 
probably the majority of the Correspondents would be as little 
qualified to understand the work of war as the German staff— 
whose view Mr. Forbes seemingly endorses—believe them to be. 
In view then of the harm which hasty and shallow writing might 
do, and of the grave danger that may in some cases be caused 
the publication of facts which ought to be kept strictly secret, it 
seems clear that effectual restrictions — to be imposed on 
the Correspondents of the newspapers. e do not by any means 
defend all the regulations of the a Government ; but, badly 
framed as they are, they are based on a right principle, and, as we 
have shown, Mr. Forbes’s furious attack on them only serves to 
prove what great mischief might, in a war, be wrought by writers 
for the press, 


COLLE: 


']VHE advantages and disadvantages of keeping a diary have 
T often formed the subject of is 
rarely present to the mind of the diary-keeper, and that is 
the danger of betraying things about himself and his own 
character which it would be much better for him to have kept 
secret. Even when the journal is more or less consciously in- 
tended for publication, the difficulty of preventing self-revelation 
is considerable; when it is used as a kind of safety-valve for 
private feeling, such revelation is of course inevitable. There 
are not many men whose reputations have suffered more from 
the publication of their diaries than Collé, dramatist and song- 
writer, and, according to his own statement, the happy possessor 
from his birth of a “gaieté inépuisable.” Collé’s Journal 
Historique at its publication found its author reputed, at least 
amorg those who were not his intimate friends, as a pleasant 
writer of literary trifles, lyric and dramatic, who had benevolently 
contributed a great deal to the amusement of his fellow creatures. 
It left him with the not undeserved fame of being the most spiteful 
scandal-monger even of that spiteful and scandal-mongering 
age. The value of the book, and of some letters which have 
more recently been published, is indeed great. It is not only 
full of miscellaneous personal anecdote, but also contains a 
minute critical compte rendu of much of the literary and 
most of the dramatic work that appeared for more than thirty 
years. If we judge by Collé’s account, his contemporaries and 
friends, with the exception of a few patrons, must have been the 
most incapable and immoral set of fools and scoundrels that ever 
walked this earth. Against actors especially, from Garrick and 
Mlle. Clairon downwards, his wrath is inexhaustible. The world, 
he says kindly, considers that they rank a little above the hangman, 
with the drawback that their services are much less necessary, and 
he evidently considers that the world is not far wrong. His judg- 
ments, though not devoid of acuteness where he knows his sub- 
ject, are in the same way quite ludicrously harsh. In one of 
his letters to his son he positively forbids the latter to learn Eng- 
lish. “ It will give you as bad a taste as the classics will give you an 
admirable one.” Shortly afterwards we find him remarking that he 
knew nothing of Aristophanes except through translations, so 
that his power of judging the classics seems to have come a little 
short of being unquestionable. Nevertheless, though he seems to 
have been in some respects a bad-hearted man, a sycophant, and a 
panderer to immoral tastes, though his favourite maxim that 
“La décence est presque toujours le masque du vice” is an 
obvious and paltry excuse for his own want of decency, he was a 
man of very considerable literary talent. His songs are admirable 
in their way, and were more popular than any others before the 
days of Desaugiers and Béranger. 

Charles Collé was born in 1709, and did not die till 1783, the 
year before Diderot; so that he was ye ee with the whole 
of the great literary movement of the eighteenth century. The 
son of a prosperous lawyer, he seems to have made up his mind 
early to succeed in the world. He was a member of the Caveau, 
and a close friend of Piron, Panard, and Crébillon; but he had 
nothing of their easy-going epicureanism, and little of their 
tendency to disorderly living. He married early; and, whatever 
his writings may be, his life appears to have been decent enough. 
At first, like Vadé, he gave himself up to the nonsense verses 


which were so much the mode. It was his pride to have written 
a whole tragedy—Cocatrix—in this style; and in lesser triumphs 
of elaborate folly he was almost without a * age No account of 

e telling. The fol- 
de Tencin’s, in the 


him omits a story which is indeed worth 
lowing verses of his were once sung at 
presence of the veteran Fontenelle :— 


Ah! qu’il est beau de se défendre 
Quand le cceur ne s’est rendu { 
Mais qu'il est facheux de se rendre 
Quand le bonheur est suspendu. 
Par un discours sans suite et tendre 
Egarez un coeur éperdu ; 

Souvent par un malentendu 
L’amant adroit se fait entendre. 
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legant which she 
asually addressed her literary friends, “ne vois-tu pas que ce n’est 
que du galimatias?” But Corneille’s nephew was not to be 
twice caught napping. “Cela ressemble si fort, madame,” said he, 
with a low bow, “aux vers que j'entends lire et chanter ici ordi- 
nairement, qu'il n'est pas surprenant que je me sois mépris.” 
Collé, however, did not confine himself to this sort of literary 
frivolity ; and, owing partly to the persuasions of Crébillon, 
partly, it is said, to those of his wife, took to serious dramatic 
composition and to the writing of songs. The Duke of Orleans | 
was attracted by him, made him his secretary, and employed him | 
for many years in writing dramatic trifles for a private theatre | 
which he had established. Oollé's dramatic performances were of | 
various kinds. He had, which did him credit, a great admi- | 
ration for Corneille, and he showed his admiration in a way which | 
did not do him credit, by giving Le Menteur a new coat and | 
waistcoat. At the other end of the dramatic scale he was famous | 
for his Parades, an untranslatable kind of farce usually performed | 
at fairs, and partaking partly of the roughest kind of drama, partly | 
of the monologue of the Merry Andrew. His songs, however, 
were his real title to literary renown. 

There are few more curious studies in matters poetical than the 
secret of the gift of song, which is quite distinct, both in its serious 
and frivolous applications, from the general gift of poetry. Some 

tt poets, such as Shakspeare, Dryden, and Victor Hugo, have 
it in perfection; others, such as Milton and Wordsworth, 
though they might have lyrical powers of the first rank, have not 
had the special song-gift at all; while numbers of quite small men, 
whoare hardly poets save in virtue of their songs, have written these 
latter perfectly. Collé’s songs are always light—indeed, of the 
lightest—but they are excellent of their kind. It is, however, by 
no means easy —we may rather say plainly it is impossible—to sup- 
port this judgment by adequate quotation, owing to the license of 
almost all Oollé’s lighter work. A better instance could hardly be 
iven of the impolicy (to put the matter on a very low ground) of | 
indulging in this style of composition. Collé, a man of talent, and 
almost of genius, has by so doing actually cut himself off from the | 
ibility of having justice done him in a more refined age than his | 
own. His political and miscellaneous songs are naturally freer from 
this fault; but, the interest of their subject having for the most 
part evaporated, they are hardly worth citation. Otherwise it 
would be very easy to show that he had the gift; and his | 
great fame as a song-writer during all the later part of the | 
eighteenth century gives him a right to a place of some im- | 
portance in literary history. A comparison of Collé and D’Urfey 
will seem injurious only to those who do not know the real faculty | 
of the latter, and who judge him by the contemptuous notices of | 
Macaulay and others, made, like most such notices, with much | 
more regard to point than to accuracy of fact. Both the English- | 
man and the Frenchman had the song-gift, they were both willing | 
to induige the discreditable taste of their patrons, and the result | 
in both cases has been not dissimilar. Still Collé occupies a much | 
more important position in French literary history than D’Urfey in | 
English, partly because of his greater cultivation and general literary | 
power, partly because the song itself was for much longer and to a 
much greater degree a power in Paris than in London. There 
also a third reason. The manufacture of occasional songs has 
never held a high place in England, though a few poets of distinc- 
tion have now and then lent their hands to it. In France a whole 
school of such ag | or verse exists, and the eighteenth century 
is its palmy time. Perhaps neither the literary performances nor 
the personal characteristics of Collé are as interesting as 
those of Panard, Piron, Vadé, and Désaugiers, though he | 
somehow leaves an impression of greater purely literary power 
than any one of them. With these four, however, he completes 
the list of the more remarkable members of what may be called | 
the Bacchanalian school of light poetry in France during the | 
eighteenth century. This school went on side by side with 
another, of which Bernis, Gentil-Bernard, Dorat, and Boufflers 
were the chief singers, with Bertin and Parny as a final result, | 
and which devoted itself rather to vers de société and to love | 
poetry of a languishing kind, and meddled little with the chanson 
proper or wi pular poetry. The chansonniers, though they — 
May sometimes Sexe less poetical merit than their more polished 
rivals, are perhaps the more racy, individual, and characteristic 
of the two classes ; and Collé is, from a literary point of view, one 
of their most remarkable figures. His Bacchic songs are, indeed, 
inferior in spontaneity to those of Panard ; his political ditties, 
though full of spirit, include nothing that can match Piron’s 
Couplets de la reine de Hongrie. He seems,'indeed, to have been a 
man of great literary talent, who from accident or from shrewd 
self-seeking fell into a more or leas frivolous line of composition, 
and persevered in it finding that it paid. To amuse his patrons 
was the whole end of Collé’s ambition, and somehow this aim 
throws a disagreeable colour over his work, which is not 
redeemed by the undoubted fact that he was a good husband 
and father and a man of — life. Unfortunately, 
for a good husband and and a man of very re- 
gular life to have written a great portion of his songs is 
an exceedingly questionable recommendation. Lésaugiers gives 
value to Béranger because he enables us to see how vast a dead 
lift the latter gave to the chanson in point of elevation of subject 
and tone, of range of expression, and of variety of music. Collé 


| to the long catalogue of their social sins. 


in the same way exalts Béranger by comparison in respect of 
decency. There are songs of Béranger’s which do not.quite accord 
with English notions of decency. But there is scarcely one of 
Collé’s, where the subject of love is mentioned, which could now 
be sung in any society of ordinary propriety. Les chansons dun 
dne-onyme-onissime, as his first volume is characteristically en- 
titled, are bad enough; those published after his death are worse. 
To the song before Béranger, to the gaudriole proper, or rather 
improper, no words can possibly be more appropriate than 
Thackeray's description of the English comic muse that Jeremy 
Collier sent to the Penitentiary :—* She was adisreputable, daring, 
laughing, painted French baggage”; and Collé served her with at 
least as much effrontery as any other of her servants. All the 
more honour is due to the remarkable poet who, born three years 
before Collé’s death, lived to put the disreputable deity out of 
fashion and to substitute a worthier goddess in her stead, 


AMERICAN CRITICS ON ENGLISH BEAUTY AND ENGLISH 
MANNERS. 


the most lively criticism of English life and manners has 
hitherto proceeded from the representatives of Continental 
Europe. By force of tradition, if not in virtue of a natural 
modesty of character, the Englishman regards himself as an ap- 
propriate object of satire to Frenchmen, and even to Germans. 
Tne former, through a superior sprightliness of wit, the latter by 
reason of a profounder mental culture, have come to be our 
appointed and recognized censors. So humbly do we submit our- 
selves to each in turn that we have lately had the misfortune to 
excite a certain amount of jealousy in the minds of our masters, 
and have been forced to endure the reproaches of the one for our 
morbid sensibility to the virtues of the other. DBut,as a fact, 
there is no ground of jealousy, for we have ever been the obedient 
servants of both. When the Parisian critic fixes us with his 
keen glance, we begin at once to be uncomfortably aware of the 
roughness of our uncouth Northern ways of life. But as 
soon as the learned German lands upon our coasts, the English- 
man is apt to be overtaken by a sudden feeling of remorse. If 
he has felt himself to be but a clumsy and awkward being 
as compared with the light-hearted Frenchman, he now, in 
the presence of solid Teuton acquirements, begins to regret 
the incurable levity of his nature. He would willingly abandon 
nis unconcluded pursuit of the lighter graces of social life for the 
sake of the deep and serious knowledge which the German offers, 
and he remains in this pitiable state of mental abasement until the 
next imported French critic begets a new and different despair. 
In the sharp conflict of these varying and opposite moods the poor 
Briton has hitherto enjoyed a single consolation. It has never 
entered into the head even of the most reckless among us to attempt 
any retort upon our Continental critics, but in our moments of 
deepest anguish it has occasionally been a source of relief to expend 
our own satire upon the inhabitants of the United States of 
America. The ludicrous aspects of American social life have ever 
been fair game, and in the enjoyable occupation of exposing the 
follies of others we have almost forgotten our own unworthiness. 
However much there migkt be for us to learn, here at least was a 
splendid opportunity to teach. Towards the inhabitants of a 
country so young and so inexperienced there was no need of 
caution or reticence. We could speak with all the candour of 
blood-relationship and with the conscious superiority of mature 
years; and thus, in striving to improve our neighbours, we were 
able at the same time to repair our shattered self-esteem. 

But in the enjoyment of this one innocent pleasure we are not 
to be left undisturbed. Americans are evidently weary of listening 
In suiiering the 
penalties they have at last learnt something of the methods of in- 
ternational criticism, and they are now inclined to start as critics 
on their own account. England, so long the prey of others, is of 
course in this case also the first victim, and English manners, 
having been tested and found wanting by all the nations of Europe, 
are to be finally referred to an American standard. This, it must 
be admitted, is a most cruel return for all our past indulgence 
towards the inhabitants of the United States. ‘here is no in- 
gratitude so base as that of the worm which unexpectedly attempts 
to turn, and it would be obviously useless to appeal to a foe so 
entirely careless of the recognized laws of human conduct. It 
may be acknowledged, on the other hand, that the criticism 
is so far not unfriendly. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
who addresses himself to the study of “English manners” adopts 
a tone that may even be described as urbane, and he is clearly 
actuated by the most sincere desire to recognize any 
qualities that we may be found upon examination to possess. 
He has already written of England and of certain aspects 
of English life in terms almost of enthusiasm, and he a hes 
the study of the more unfavourable elements of English character 
with unteigned reluctance. But as a comprehensive and veracious 
observer he is bound to take account of English manners, and here 
at least he is compelled to confess that his finer sensibilities have 
been occasionally shocked. He does not, it is true, find about us 
anything so exquisitely droll as a Frenchman would discover; nor 
does he take a despairing view of our condition. Speaking gener- 
ally he even goes so far as to declare that he found the “ manners 
of the people in most respects pleasing and admirable”; but the 
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high spirits which such a remark would be calculated to produce 
are chastened by a subsequent opinion to the effect that asa nation 
we have no manner at all. “There is simply the absence,” says 
the writer, “of pleasing outward demonstration, a reserve so abso- 
lute, and yet so unconscious (unconscious, perhaps, through long 
habit and continued practice) that it seems to be indifference.” 
The exceptional — noticeable in individual instances he 
ascribes to the “hard tough material” which, like agate, is 
capable under favourable conditions of producing an exquisite 
surface. Generally, however, he has found in England the combined 
qualities of roughness and sincerity. In society the Englishman’s 
“social word is his social bond”; but, on the other hand, we 
labour under the disadvantage that “the God of English social 
life next in dignity to Mammon is Propriety.” Everybody tries 
to do the “correct thing,” and, having attained this, the 
Englishman feels that he has “absolved himself from every 
social duty and clothed his soul in panoply of proof.” “ The 
forbidding manner of Englishmen” is due, we are told, in great 
measure to the influence of the aristocracy and the constant 
pressure upward of the inferior ranks.” To this cause, we 
suppose, must be ascribed the formidable place occupied by 
dining in the English social scheme. It seems that Americans 
who are unfortunate enough to come to this country armed with 
letters of introduction are bored to death by invitations to dinner ; 
and the writer congratulates himself that he personally was 
enabled to escape the infliction. Certainly, if his account of the 
ordinary English dinner is to be ted as correct, he is to be 
most sincerely congratulated. Not only is the meal con- 
ducted with deadly formality, but “the host and hostess even 
arrange what subjects shall be started to bring out certain guests.” 
The table is hushed while a clever man discourses, and occasion- 
ally a single conversationalist is allowed to occupy the whole even- 
ing. Indeed so terrible in its formality is the Knglish dinner that 
a special dress is required. At this point the writer fairly rebels. 
That a gentleman should at all times be “scrupulously nice” in 
his dress he admits, but that he should be attired, like the waiters 
and the butler, in a swallow tailed dress coat and a white neck-tie 
he cannot understand. Still less can he comprehend the liberties 
which persons so attired occasionally allow themselves. Evidently 
if aman is dressed like a waiter he ought to behave with becoming 
modesty; but the writer assures his readers that he has seen “a 
peer” sitting after dinner in the drawing-room scratch his leg, 
and this too in the presence of ladies. That a peer should scratch 
his leg at all is, we may admit, a fatal blow to aristocratic institu- 
tions; but that he should scratch his leg in a dress coat is indeed 
a humiliating fact. 

The condition of national abasement which such criticisms are 
calculated to produce will be still further intensified bythe remarks 
of a second writer, who undertakes to expose the defects of our 
personal appearance. Dr. Beard, in an article published in the 
North American Review, approaches the English character from a 
medical point of view. He enters upon an instructive comparison 
of “ English and American Physique,” and he takes occasion to 
point out with all gentleness, but with the most relentless logic, 
that on purely physiological grounds it would be idle to expect in 
the typical Briton anything like the beauty or the refinement pos- 
sessed by the typical American. It is, as he clearly proves, rather 
our misfortune than our fault that we are doomed to occupy an 
inferior place in the human family. He is not so harsh as to deny 
a certain resemblance between the inhabitants of the two countries 
—indeed he even goes so far as to declare that all the charac- 
teristic vices of American society are of distinctly English origin; 
but, when he comes to deal with the question of personal beauty, 
he is forced in candour to announce that we have been far out- 
stripped in the race. “ American beauty,” we are told, “has this 
sovereign advantage, that it bears close observation.” This, 
no doubt, is a point of importance to a people of domestic 
habits, and it is certainly distressing to learn of the English 
maiden that “she grows homely as we approach her”; 
and that, although the ruddiness and freshness of the face serve 
well enough “ when partially veiled or whena few rods away,” yet 
on a nearer view these excellent qualities “retreat behind the 
irregularities of the skin, the thickness of the lips, the size of the 
nose.” There is nothing in the English face of that “automatic 
* emotion in the eyes and features,” and without this, as the 

r eloquently observes, “female beauty must always fall below 
the line of supreme authority.” It would at first sight seem highly 
presumptuous in a country labouring under these disadvantages 
to think about personal appearance at all; but Dr. Beard is 
quite willing to concede to us the ion of a certain 
amount of beauty, if only we clearly recognize the source from 
which it springs. The race of “ professional beauties” will, we feel 
sure, be oc to learn that he does not altogether neglect them. 
They are reminded, however, that it is only by force of contrast that 
they enjoy any kind of supremacy. “ The English beauties of national 
or international fame at whose feet the Empire is now kneeling 
are of the American type, and inthis country they would be regarded 
simply as of average rather than —— excellence.” There 
is a sting in this last clause that will doubtless produce a con- 
siderable amount of suffering, and an amiable critic like Dr. 
would scarcely have infli such a blow if he had not reflected 
that women in England aremade of tough material, and have not the 
“ superior fineness and deli of organization ” of their American 
cousins, They are not, as he observes, “impressed by mild 
irritation acting upon any of the senses.” And of this com- 
parative insensibility their costume affords ample evidence. “The 


American girl,” notwithstanding the fact that she goes to Paris for 
her dresses, would beshocked by the yen tints worn in Europe. She 
isso highly organized that the most subdued and sober colours suffi- 
ciently excite her imagination, and were she compelled to confront 
any positive hues, “ the irritation of such splendour would become a 
pang.” In short, if the truth is to be spoken bluntly—and there is 
clearly no need of any excess of consideration in dealing with the 
inert and sluggish nature of our countrywomen—the American girl 
has only one fault. She is, beyond question, “a thing of beauty,” 
but she is not “a joy for ever.” Compared with her English 
sister, she does not last, and this is the more regrettable seeing that, 
“ if archeology is to be trusted, America is a modern Etruria, the 
delicate features and fine forms of prehistoric Italy emerging from 
the entombment of ages and reappearing in a higher evolution in 
the Western Hemisphere.” 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 


9 ge pee seems to be no deficiency in the supply of pictures for 
the annual exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House, 
which this year has some unusual attractions, notably in the room 
devoted mainly to pictures by Holbein or his imitators. 

The first gallery holds three examples of the work of a painter— 
the late Mr. Joseph Severn—whose pictures are seldom seen. One 
of these, “ Ariel” (26), is singularly charming in tone and colour, 
and full of a delicate and romantic fancy, which at the time when 
the picture was painted few people attempted to transfer to canvas. 
Another, “The Ancient Mariner” (4), displays a fine quality of 
imagination, which gives it an attraction that overrides its 
technical faults. The third, “ Roman Peasants in the Campagna” 
(16), painted on a peculiarly rough Italian canvas, is fine in 
grouping and colouring, and remarkable for the truth and beauty 
of the effect of light upon the distant hills. “Somer Hill, near 
Tunbridge, Kent” (11), is a beautiful specimen of an early 
Turner, full of atmosphere, radiant with light, and most 
striking as a composition. It may be noted that the masses 
of foliage are less “made out” than one might naturally ex- 
pect them to be. Near this is a curiously fade picture, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of “Maria Walpole, Countess Walde- 
grave, afterwards Duchess of Gloucester” (14). To balance this 
there is a three-quarter face portrait by Sir Joshua of Edmund 
Burke (25), which is singularly impressive, and gives one a clearer 
and better notion of the man than any of the profile likenesses 
which exist. Romney is represented by a portrait of Miss Lucy 
Vernon (29), of Lady Hamilton (31), and again of Lady Hamilton 
as a wood-nymph (37). The first of these is admirable in its 
grace and simplicity. The lady is represented sewing, and the 
action of the hands is especially beautitul. The Catalogue informs 
us that this picture is “generally supposed to be intended for a 
portrait of Lady Hamilton,” although the name of Miss Vernon 
was found written on the face of the picture and ona piece of paper 
pasted on its back. We have only to look at 31, a recognized 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, to be convinced that the “ general suppo- 
sition” quoted by the Catalogue is probably mistaken. We may note, 
in passing, the singular piece of history appended in the Catalogue 
to 31 :—* Emma Lyon or Harte; a favourite model of Romney’s; 
m. Sir W. pra English Ambassador at Naples; and became 
known with Lord Nelson.” The third 

mney is well known by the engraving to which the Catal 
assigns the name of “ Rhodope,” ae Fed is, we fancy, ~~ 
called “ Alope.” Not far from these are two pictures, “Sands at 
Sunset” (32) and “Subject from Pevertl of the Peak” (34), by 
Bonington,a painter who, oddly enough, is less generally well known 
in England than in France, where he stood to the painters 
in much the same relation in which Scott stood to the writers of 
the romantic school. His influence is traceable in much of the 
work of the then new sect, in the paintings of Delacroix, and in 
the “ mélancolie si vague et si douce” of Devéria’s works. It is 
curious to read now of the struggles of the 1830 period, and to find 
the obscure author, himself a romanticist, of the first book which 
appeared on romanticism writing that Delacroix “ est romantique 
sans doute, car il innove; mais il est certes encore plus mauvais et 
plus ridicule que les classiques mémes quand ils ne veulent pas que 
Von donne des armures aux individus qui se battent; ni qu'on 
pleure, ni qu’on meure sans une pose académique.” We may 
perhaps be justly proud of the influence which Siniagne exer- 
cised on the painter thus oddly criticized; and we may be in a 
still greater degree thankful that nothing is owed to English in- 
spiration by the French painters who at the present day fancy they 
correspond to the romanticists of 1830. 

If the name romanticism had been invented in the eighteenth 
century, it might perhaps have been applied to Chardin, who, at a 
time when gods, goddesses, shepherds, and nymphs, the types 
of ae on a and, in a different line, Boucher, 
were erage, hit upon the original notion of taking le 
accurate and well-arranged a picture of them as he could. His still- 
life performances are known to all frequenters of the Louvre Gal- 
leries,and we have here two beautiful examples of his work, combining 
movement with still life, in “ La Blanchisseuse” (33) and “ La Fon- 
taine”(41). The technical skill is almost perfect, the feeling charm- 
ingly simple and fine. The works are worth cluse study. Under 
one of them is hung, not inappropriately, a specimen of Morland, 
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“Trepanning a Recruit” (42), which is curious because it looks 
as if it had been painted in conscious and successful imitation of 
Greuze’s manner. Near this is a quaint little Hogarth, “ Garrick, 
in the Green-Room,” with an odd figure of Fame, not mentioned 
in the Catalogue description, hovering in the background. The 
arrangement of colour is particularly striking. Close to this, again, 
is a Nollekens, “Old Covent Garden” (45), which might almost 
for a Hogarth save for the inferior technical skill in some of 
the details. It is not easy to see the point of the curious sym- 
bolical device, much in Hogarth’s manner, by which the painter 
has chosen to place a man crossing the square in such a way that 
the pile of baskets which he carries on his head comes exactly be- 
tween the spectator and one of the columns of Inigo Jones's church, 
while the top baskets of the pile, which are slipping down, suggest 
to the eye, and are no doubt intended to suggest to the mind, a 
catastrophe to the column of which in the picture they occupy 
the place. 
The most important picture in the Second Gallery is the 
beautiful “ Portrait of a Boy” (88), by Albert Cuyp. ‘The work, 
masterly in every way, is one that cannot fail to attract and re- 


—— 


tain the attention; and it is curious technically for its close | 
resemblance to the handiwork of Jacob Gerritsz Cuyp, Albert 


Cuyp’s father. The same room contains two or three less striking 
Cuyps, painted more in his better-known manner, and two fine 
specimens of Both. There is also an admirable Jan Steen, 
“The Guitar Lesson” (71), and an equally admirable Terburg, 
“The Glass of Lemonade” (77). The picture called “ Rem- 
brandt’s Mill” (82) has many points characteristic of the master ; 
but is curiously grey and cold in tone, and has some qualities in 
common with the landscape (80) by De Koninck, which is hung 
near and above it. We may call special attention to an excep- 
tionally beautiful Metzu, “‘ The Téte-a-Téte” (74), and to a perfect 
specimen of Watteau, “‘ The Masquerade” (75). On the opposite 
wall hangs a fine portrait, lent by the Duke of Norfolk, and ex- 
hibited for the first time, of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 
and his grandson, by Vandyck. 

One of the first pictures in the third room is a “ Mater Dolo- 
rosa” (97) signed * Titianus.” The head and shoulders are those 
of the mourning Madonna in the Entombment at the Louvre, and 
the close and tragic pressure of the hands together is most strik- 
ing. In the“ St. Mary Magdalene ” (99), attributed to Veronese, 
tine as it is, there are certain points, especially in the complexion 
and colouring of the head and in some of the drapery, which seem 
to have more relation to the work of Zelotti than to that of his 
master. With regard to the picture (102) set down as a portrait, 
by Sebastian del Piombo, of Michael Angelo, Mr. J. C. Robinson 


assistance of his name on the title-page. He persistently styles 
English boroughs “ burghs,” even when writing of the Reform Act 
of 1832, from a perusal of which he might have learned the term 
used south of the Tweed. He dates an English Act as “ passed in 
1350, soon after the battle of Bannockburn.” A Southron would 
have dated it soon after the battle of Crécy, which approaches the 
date under consideration nearer by thirty-two years. Racy of the 
soil too is the information that, as a result of the restoration of 
Catholicism under Napoleon, “ the Sabbath became again the 
weekly day of rest.” So also are the words put into the mouth of 
the dying Cavour, “I will not be here to-morrow.” The author’s 
views on things in general are of the ordinary Liberal kind. He 
expresses the usual amount of amiable abhorrence of war— 
unless indeed the war be very little, and waged with bar- 
barians, At least this is the interpretation which an enemy 
might put upon a passage at p. 177, in which the author 
takes comfort in the thought that the wars of England during 
the last sixty years “furnish evidence that the spirit which 
drove us so constantly into strife has undergone vast amelio- 
ration.” The evidence appears to be that, with the single 
exception of the Crimean war, “ which recalls the fighting period 
of our history,” “we have contented ourselves with little wars and 
easy conquests over weak and barbarous States.” And after draw- 
ing a distinction between being really “at war” and “inflicting 
chastisement, more or less justitiable, upon barbarians,” he adds that 
the fact that England “ deemed it necessary to do” the latter “ is 
not inconsistent with the increasing prevalence of a genuinely pacific 
temper among her people.” We believe indeed that this exactly 
expresses what some people understand by a pacific temper. The 
pacific temper has a mighty strong aversion to a war in which 
its own head or its own shop-windows may get broken. Such 
strife is “ monstrous,” “ brutal,” “needless,” a “coarse method” 
of solving a question. But “ chastising”—which means killing— 
barbarians whose arms are not long enough to reach to the pacific 
Briton at home is another matter. Mr. Mackenzie, we quite 
admit, will repudiate any such sentiments as these ; and the severe 
condemnation which he passes upon the Zulu war is alone sufficient 
to justify him. But, as often happens, he utters his platitudes 
without seeing clearly what they come to. In the very passage in 
which he rejoices over our amelioration, he mentions jauntily that 
“we had a toy war with Persia.” Such a phrase may be proper 
enough in the mouth of the military man to whom war is a 
science or an art. But, from the humanitarian point of view, one 
war is not more toylike than another. It was as grim a 
reality to the seven hundred Persians who fell in one of the 
battles of that war as it would have been had their number been 


has given, in a letter to the Times, some very good reasons for | multiplied ten, twenty, or a hundredfold. 
supposing that it is more probably a portrait, by the painter him- | 


self, of Daccio Bondinelli, 
which one knows of Michael Angelo; and Mr. Robinson points 
out that what the Catalogue calls a “gold chain with a coral 
cross attached ” is really the order of Santiago, possessed by 
Bondinelli and not by Michael Angelo. <A beautiful Palma 
Vecchio, “Violante” (124), painted, which with this master 
was unusual,ona panel, is hung fartoo high. The effect of the un- 
usual method is to give an equally unusual smoothness to the paint- 
ing. Every opportunity should be atforded of studying closely a 
work of this importance. At present it would only be possible 
to do this if one mounted on a pair of steps. Attention 
will be attracted by a fine Tintoretto (110), and for other reasons 
by an obviously miscalled Moroni (121). Two fine Canalettos 
come from Windsor Castle, one of which (113) is strikingly free 
and spacious, On the same wall with them is a fine Van de 
Velde (115). There are several portraits by Gainsborough and 
Reynolds in this gallery; and there are two Gainsborough land- 
scapes, one of which, “ ‘The Harvest Waggon ” (140), is magnifi- 
cent in its movement, its composition, and its sense of freedom in 
the open air. The same quality of breeziness and freshness is 
shown in a marked degree in the landscape which belongs to this 
painter's portrait of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk (132). An ex- 
quisitely beautiful specimen of Sir Joshua’s work is exhibited in 
“ Simplicity” (116). Another Sir Joshua, “Portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Compton” (135), is full of beauty and attractiveness. 
It is further remarkable because it exhibits some strikingly false 
drawing, which, however, as Charles Lamb said of some false 
drawing in a picture by a yet greater master, “ cannot be gainsaid,” 
because one could not wish the effect to be anything but what it is, 
even though it takes daring liberties with human possibilities, 
We reserve notice of the remaining galleries for a future article. 


REVIEWS. 


MACKENZIE’S NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


the events of the nineteenth century has the 
merit of being compact and readable. To many people its 
somewhat commonplace sentiment and tone of complacent Liberal- 
ism will no doubt be an additional recommendation. The author's 
nality, as the modern slang is, makes itself distinctly felt. 

is nationality also would be clearly perceived even without the 


* The roth Century: a History. By Robert Mackenzie. London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Nelson & Sons. 1880. 


Certainly the face is not the face | 


We need not further discuss Mr. Mackenzie’s views upon war 
in the abstract, and upon the folly of being prepared for war. 
In Tony Lumpkin’s phraseology, we may say at once, “ To be sure, 
wars of all kinds are d—d bad things.” But one may hold this 
opinion, and yet be just to the motives which impelled our 
ancestors to war. “Mr. Mackenzie, in his brief survey of the 
earlier wars of the eighteenth century, is apt to leave out of sight 
the real cause of them. Striving to be sarcastic, he says, 
“It was our high purpose to prevent the grandson of the King 
of France from becoming King of Spain.” True, but the his- 
torian will ask why we objected to the grandson of the King 
of France becoming King of Spain. Because, rightly or wrongly, 
we thought that it would dangerously augment the dreaded power 
of Louis XIV. “ And after all,” continues Mr. Mackenzie, “ the 
French prince was King of Spain, and Europe was not perceptibly 
a greater sufferer than she would otherwise have been.” But the 

wer of Louis XIV. had by that time been broken; and, though 
nis grandson did become King of Spain, it was not to the un- 
divided Spanish dominions that he succeeded. After mentioning 
the War of the Austrian Succession, the author goes on :— 

After a short breathing-time, we resumed our accustomed toil. In 
1756, leagued with Prussia, we entered upon a seven years’ war against 
France, Russia, Sweden, and Austria. We had no apparent interest in the 
quarrel, but Prussia was in danger, and had persuaded us to come to her 
rescue, 

Does Mr. Mackenzie really think that it was only pour les beaur 
yeux of Frederick the Great that we went to war with France ? 
Has he never heard of Pitt’s saying that America had been con- 
quered in Germany? Any school history would have told him that, 
as far as we were concerned, the war arose out of territorial disputes 
between the English and French colonists in America, and that it 
was a common hostility to France that leagued us with Prussia. 
In truth the war, which if it had not arisen in one way would in 
another, was waged to decide whether the French or the English 
race should be supreme in America and India. Of course true 
happiness may not consist in having a colonial empire; neither 
perhaps does it consist in having a large private fortune; but to 
the men of the eighteenth century the possession of a colonial 
empire seemed as obviously advantageous to a nation as the | 
fortune to an individual, Next the author remarks that “ a short 
war with Spain might almost be deemed a favourite pastime of 
the statesmen of the eighteenth century,” and he then gives a 
list of Spanish wars, among them that of 1739. Mr. Mackenzie 
must have forgotten that it was the people of Kngland who forced 
the statesman at the head of affairs into that war, sorely against 
his will. When Walpole uttered his famous pun:—“ They may 
ring the bells now; before long they will be wringing their 
hands,” he at least did not look on the Spanish war as a 
pastime. 
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Mr. Mackenzie has moreover views upon the land question, 
and considers me with America hopeless “at present in- 
flated rentals.” The receivers of rents would be inclined to 
describe their present state as one of collapse rather than of 
inflation. The author is a sound and zealous Free-Trader—a 
fact which some years ago one would hardly have paused to 
notice, but which in the present resurrection of economical here- 
sies may be accounted to him as no small merit. We quote, as a 
fair specimen of his style and tone, the contrast he draws between 
legislation before and after 1832 :— 


The ruling idea of legislation before 1832 was Protection,—special privi- 
lege bestowed upon some special class or interest at the expense of other 
classes or interests. Every one was protected. The landlord and farmer 
were protected by laws which shut out foreign grain and foreign cattle, and 
levied a heavy duty on foreign wool and timber. The shipowner was pro- 
tected by a law which forbade the entrance of goods unless they were con- 
veyed in British ships, or imposed heavy additional duties on those which 
foreign ships were allowed to bring. The facturer was protected by 
heavy duties on silks, woollens, and linens, on paper, on glass, on iron,—in- 
deed on nearly every manufactured article which foreigners could send. 
Liberal grants from the public funds encouraged him to export his products 
to foreign markets. For his benefit the export of English wool was pre- 
verted. He was further protected by a law which forbade the emigration 
of artisans ; by another Jaw which forbade the exportation of machinery ; 
and by yet another law which forbade the combination of workmen, lest 
the price of labour should be advanced. Every one was raised up on some 
special platform of artificial privilege and superiority—every one but the 
working-man, who, having no voice in Parliament, was regarded as the 
common prey of those who had. 

The ruling idea of legislation since 1832 has been that legislation has no 
favourites; that all men are equal in the eye of the law; that all men are 
entitled to protection of life and property, and that no man is entitled to 
more. Before 1832, legislation occupied itself with the creation of special 
advantages for the benefit of favoured classes at the expense of those who 
were less favoured ; after 1832, legislation occupied itself with the over- 
throw of all those iniquitous preferences. 


Here, as elsewhere in his work, Mr. Mackenzie writes in the 
tone of a partisan, not of an histurian. The theory of Protection 


—we are not speaking of its practical results—is not founded on 
any abstract love for favouring one man at the expense of another, 
but on the notion that the country as a whole benefits by consum- | 
ing its own productions. It is characteristic of the school to 
which he belongs that he should reserve all his anti-protectionist | 
bitterness for his own countrymen. We read of “ the rage of de- 
feated monopolists ” at the repeal of the Corn Laws, as if the Tory 
squires and farmers were chained fiends chafing at their impot- 
euce to hurt. But when the United States take to Protection Mr. | 
Mackenzie's tone softens at once. “The Americans,” he says | 
mildly, “seek to be independent of supplies from abroad.” Pre- | 
cisely on this ground were the Corn Laws defended. The fact is | 
that, now that Protection is becoming an especial characteristic of 
popular governments, it is time to leave off throwing stones at its | 
aristocratic supporters in time past. Like most enthusiasts, Mr. 
Mackenzie does not pay scrupulous attention to details. The ex- 
tract already given conveys the idea that all the bad things 
enumerated were rampant until the Reform Bill of 1832 became 
law. Now the prohibitions on the export of wool, the seducing of 
artificers into foreign parts, and the combination of workmen were 
removed in 1824. Of the last fact indeed Mr. Mackenzie has in 
an earlier passage shown himself aware, though for rhetorical pur- 
poses he refers all reforms to the great and glorious year 1832. 

The chapter entitled “ The Reform Bill” is good, and not over- 
coloured, except in its account of the “‘ Manchester massacre ”:— 

The government was resolute to extinguish, by military force, the dis- 
content of the people. The Manchester reformers held a meeting of sixty 
thousand persons, with no design but to petition for Parliamentary reform. 
A strong military force was provided by the authorities—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The proceedings had scarcely begun when a large body of 
mounted yeomanry dashed at a rapid trot among the defenceless multitude. 
Many persons—men, women, and little children—were carried from the 
field killed or injured. The thanks of the prince-regent were promptly 
offered to the magistrates who had directed this wicked and cowardly 
slaughter. 
These phrases are probably taken from some contemporary ex- 
pression of indignation, and might be considered fair enough at 
the time. But at the distance of sixty years it ought to be possible 
to look at the event calmly. Mr. Mackenzie’s language would 
lead his readers to suppose that the magistrates, anticipating the 
policy ascribed to the contrivers of the coup d'état, deliberately 
purposed that there should be a slaughter, in order to strike terror 
into the disaffected. How little intention there really was to 
slaughter is shown by the small number of the slain. It seems to 
be admitted that only six lives were lost, including those of a 
special constable who was accidentally ridden over by the hussars, 
and a Manchester yeoman who was struck down by a brickbat. 
The epithet “cowardly ” may perhaps be deserved, seeing that, as 

ing in a fright, ing, like frightened men in general, with 
Sir Erskine as “inopportune vigour.” 
Their object, of which Mr. Mackenzie says nothing, was to arrest 
Hunt and other speakers, and for this end a troop of Manchester 
yeomanry, some forty in number, was brought up—whether at a 
trot ora walk isa disputed point—to support the constables. Then, 
in order to rescue the handful of yeomanry, which had got hemmed 
in and broken up by the pressure of the multitude, the 15th 
Hussars were sent at the crowd, and swept the whole mass, 
“ people, yeomen, and constables,’ before them. 

Foreign affairs occupy a large part of the book. On the 


Eastern question the author has adopted and vigorously advocated 
the views of which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Freeman are the most 


eminent exponents, “The system of organized robbery which 
is known in Europe by the name of the Turkish Government” is 
a phrase which sounds like an echo of Mr. Freeman’s denuncia- 
tions. The chapter on France is one of the best written in the 
book; and its account of the coup d'état, and of the part 
played by the President, though strongly condemnatory, is not too 
severe. We will wind up our notice with the concluding 
graph of Mr. Mackenzie’s work. Melancholy people who believe 
that we are fast tending towards despotism, Cesarism, Protection, 
anti-Christian persecutions, or, worst of all, that condition of 
blank and hopeless indifference and or with which Mr. 
Mallock threatens us, may feel some envy of one who is so jeyous 
over the work of the nineteenth century, and so confident of 
human progress :— 

The nineteenth century has witnessed progress rapid beyond all prece- 
dent, for it has witnessed the overthrow of the barriers which prevented 
progress. Never since the stream of human development received into its 
sluggish currents the mighty impulse communicated by the Christian 
religion has the condition of man experienced ameliorations so vast. Des- 
potism thwarts and frustrates the forces by which providence has provided 
for the progress of man; liberty secures for these forces their natural scope 
and exercise. The nineteenth century has witnessed the fall of despotism 
and the establishment of liberty in the most influential nations of the world. 
It has vindicated for all succeeding ages the right of man to his own unim- 

ed development. It has not seen the redressing of all wrongs; nor 
ndeed is that to be hoped for, because in the ever-shifting conditions of 
man’s life the right of one century becomes frequently the wrong of the 
next. But it has seen all that the most ardent reformer can desire—the 
removal of artificial obstacles placed in the path of human progress by the 
selfishness and ignorance of the strong. The growth of man’s well-being, 
rescued from the mischievous tampering of self-willed princes, is left now to 
the beneficent regulation of great providential laws. 


GIFFEN’S ESSAYS IN FINANCE.* 


N one of the essays in this volume Mr. Giffen remarks upon 
the continuity of Mr. Gladstone's mind in matters of 
finance. No one who carefully peruses the author's own work 
as here presented can fail to be struck by the same characteristic. 
The essays—fourteen in number—have been written at different 
times ; the earliest so long ago as 1867, the latest only last year. 
They were intended in some cases for periodical publication, in 
others for private circulation, and in others to be read before 
learned Societies ; while often the subject was occasional. Yet, 
while each is complete in itself, depending neither for elucidation 
nor support on what follows or precedes, there is a con- 
necting thread running through all which makes them, when 
collected, appear parts of one connected whole, and forms out of 
the entirety a fairly full presentment of the economic development 
of the past ten years. 

The first in the volume, that on “The Cost of the Franco- 
German War,” at a hasty glance would appear almost exclusively 
political. The crushing burden im upon France and the 
gain acquired by Germany have n prime elements in de- 
termining the relations of nations one to another during the 
period that has since elapsed. But their bearing upon the 

roduction and distribution of wealth is not so obvious. 

et it has been- both intimate and powerful. Without 
noticing the influence upon France itself, it is enough to 
observe that the payment of the indemnity to Germany enabled 
her to substitute a gold coinage for a multiplicity of silver coinages, 
and in doing so to demonetize silver. Notoriously the change thus 
introduced has exercised an immense influence on the money 
markeis of the world, and has been the beginning of the deprecia- 
tion of silver. Writing in the early months of 1872 it was of 
course impossible for Mr. Giffen to foresee all the economic conse- 
quences that have followed from the financial arrangements of the 
of Frankfort. Yet even then he perceived how important 
must be the results of the adoption of a gold coinage by the new 
Empire, and he brings them out with striking effect. It is, there- 
fore, fitly that he places this essay at the beginning of the volume, 
as dealing with what may be regarded as the starting-point of the 
economic history of the ten years now ended. We may remark, 
in passing, upon the extraordi degree of accuracy attained by 
the author in estimating the cost of the struggle to each of the 
belligerents, although he wrote at a time when the Germans were 
still in occupation of the eastern departments of France, when the 
second great French loan was not yet raised, and when, moreover, 
owing to the destruction of the Paris Ministry of Finance by the 
Communists, the French accounts were necessarily in disorder. So 
great is this accuracy that, in publishing the essay now, he 
is able to dispense with corrections and supplementary details. 
Resuming our remarks, we would observe that at first sight 
the essay on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Work in Finance” —_ seem to 
have little connexion with the main subject of the volume. In 
the hands of an ordinary writer the paper would inevitably have 
become a piece of partisan exultation, or a personal a . In 
the paper before us there is nothing of the kind. . Gitfen deals 
with his subject only to show how the work begun by Sir Robert 
Peel was continued by his disciple, and how it has contributed to 
increase the well-being of the masses of the people, and to aug- 
ment that marvellous accumulation of wealth which Mr. Giffen 
has traced in another striking paper noticed by us in these 
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columns at the time when it was read before the Statistical Society. 
The yoann Sead thought which we pointed out even where 
it is not at first sight evident affords proof of the minute and 
profound study which the author has ae to this class of 
subjects, of the thoroughness with which he worked every 
problem for himself, and of the close attention with which he has 
followed the events of contemporaneous history. Another quality 
that honourably distinguishes these essays from too much of the 
occasional literature of the day is the rigour with which the 
scientific method is applied to the elucidation of every question 
dealt with. There is no superficiality of treatment, or claptrap 
arguments, or re-echoing of popular verdicts. Everything put 
forward to account for the phenomena under discussion is brought 
to the test of first principles. Necessarily these phenomena are 
found to be not isolated disjointed facts, but effects of the causes 
at work in society, illustrating in action the laws of political 
economy. In their connexion they illustrate the economic history 
of the period under review. 
The main economic features of the period treated of are the 
gro ing scarcity of gold, first made apparent by the extraordinary 
mands of Germany for its new coinage, and intensified by the 
American demand for resumption Purposes ; the depreciation of 
silver ; and the great trade depression of the last six years. With 
the latter subject six out of the fourteen essays deal directly, while 
several others have an indirect bearing upon it. Mr. Gitfen, we 
need hardly tell our readers, gives no countenance to the crotchet- 
mo who would attribute the depression to foreign com- 
petition, the deterioration of tbe British workman, Protection 
abroad, or the depreciation of silver. Neither does he take the 
view of those who regard the depression as exceptionally severe, 
or as likely to prove permanent. On the contrary, he points out, in 
a couple of papers which we would recommend to the study of 
any one who may still be doubtful as to the commercial future of 
the United Kingdom, that the depression began in the raw-material- 
age 4 countries, that there are special reasons why it should 
ter in these than in the more advanced nations, 
that its effects became universal, but that they have been lighter 
in England than elsewhere. The latter statement may appear 
startling to those who are still under the impression of the com- 
plaints so loudly made of late by manufacturers and traders ; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Giffen appears to us to 
establish his case conclusively. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The depression had its origin in the breakdown of the business of 
foreign loans—of lending, that is, to new and backward com- 
munities. Over-production was stimulated in the borrowing 
countries, and the distress that fell upon these in consequence was 
extreme. In England, however, the loss fell upon financial insti- 
tutions and capitalists, not upon the producing classes, and the 
falling off in trade which ited from the inability of our foreign 
customers to take the usual amount of our goods affected a mere 
fraction of our total business. This is a point which is not in 
accordance with the commonly received notions on such 
subjects; but Mr. Giffen’s demonstration is complete. Our 
whole foreign trade is small compared with our home trade, 
and it was only a portion of the foreign trade that suffered. 
The position is further fortified by the fact that there has 
been no great scarcity of employment such as would throw 
the vast out of work enormously the 
uper roll; that, moreover, savi as been going on upon a vast 
all the time there have tom such are of the 
unprofitableness of business, and that investments of all kinds 
have likewise been continued. In short, although the depression 
has been very protracted, it has, here at home, been singularly 
ight, there having been no actual panic, no serious augmentation 
pauperism, and no widespread acute distrevs, in spite of a long 
succession of bad harvests coming to intensify the effects of the 
causes above referred to, and of the injury done to credit by 
such a gigantic fraud as that of the Glasgow Bank. As regards 
the future, Mr. Giffen is sanguine, and is inclined to look forward 
to an outburst of sperity even greater than that which fol- 
e Franco-German 


was more probable. The German 
had then only recently begun, but 
must absorb much more than the surpl 


that the fall was ibl ted by the 
searcity of gold. And in- support of hls view be pointed to the 
extraordinary absorption of gold by Germany, the Scandinavian 


kingdoms, France, and the United States. The suggestion is 
eminently deserving of consideration, but existing data do not suffice 
either to establish or refute it. But whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Giffen’s suggestion in reference to this subject, we anticipate 
that amongst economists of standing there will be no difference of 
opinion respecting his views on the depreciation of silver. 
e course of events has already to some extent verified his infer- 
ence from the experience of the past, that the so-called depreciation 
is in reality nothing more than a temporary fluctuation, similar 
in kind to forgotten fluctuations in the value both of gold and 
silver, though no doubt more extreme than has often been wit- 
nessed, and therefore certain to come to an end with the causes 
that have brought it about. As yet only one of these causes has 
ceased to operate—the German sales of silver; but there has 
already been a very great recovery of value; and, if no new cause 
of disturbance intervenes, it is manifest that there must be a 
further considerable recovery. Mr. Giffen, therefore, is fully justi- 
fied in the position which he took up from the first—that it would 
be foolish to meet a temporary difficulty by a permanent change of 
an approved policy. He is not blind to the losses which the depre- 
ciation has caused ; but he holds, on good grounds, that the reme- 
dies proposed would simply make matters worse. Of these reme- 
dies the only one he discusses in the volume before us 
is that known by the name of bi-metallism, and he very completely 
disposes of it. We have already seen that he was among the first 
to recognize the growing scarcity of gold, and he is therefore not 
likely to under-estimate the importance of any measure which 
would really prevent a sudden change in the purchasing power of 
the standard of value. But, as he points out, the merit claimed by 
bi-metallists for their pet remedy, that it would keep in circulation 
both silver and gold, really does not belong toit. This the history 
of every country with the double standard establishes conclusively. 
A much more effectual method of attaining the end in view is that 
some countries should have a gold and others a silver standard. 
But we have discussed this question so fully on former occasions 
that we need say nothing further respecting it. With this scanty 
notice we must take leave of a work which, we cannot doubt, is 
destined to enhance the already high reputation of its author. It 
exhibits qualities not often combined, but which, when found 
together, give exceptional value to the work of the scientific in- 
quirer—the power of surveying a vast mass of facts, of classifying 
and reasoning from them, together with an eye for the most minute 
details, and capacity for wearisome and monotonous labour, 


PROCTOR’S ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH.* 


ME PROCTOR is indefatigable in catering for the popular 
4¥L appetite for all that is most novel aad striking in the ad- 
vances of science. He has also the art of putting forth in 
a fairly accurate and lucid form the facts and theories which 
mark the latest points of progress in the various paths of physical 
investigation. If his matter is at times a little thin, and his manner 
by no means habitually up to the standard of style with which 
we are made familiar by the great masters of scientific expo- 
sition, yet we cannot doubt that good service is done towards the 
spread of knowledge among the unprofessional students of nature, 
and a wholesome interest in the labours of our more advanced 
pioneers kept up among the general public, by means of popular 
essays such as those in the volume before us. We have here a 
score of papers ranging over almost as many detached subjects, 
from the sun's corona and his spots to the influence of the mind 
on the body. If some of these themes may appear from their titles 
to be in no way connected with science, it will yet, he ventures to 
assert, be found that none have been treated otherwise than in 
their scientific aspect, though in familiar and untechnical terms, A 
certain tendency to dogmatize, as well as to leap without much 
support from evidence to novel and paradoxical conclusions, 
which we have so often had occasion to remark in his writings 
of this class, is less conspicuous in his handling of the problems 
here brought forward. 

In his opening essay, for instance, on the sun’s corona in 
relation to spots on his disk, Mr. Proctor is careful to admit 
the existence of a degree of mystery which precludes for the 
present any distinct or confident conclusion. The sun-spot period 
itself is a point on which anything but a consensus of observers 
and theorizers has been attained. Still more involved in mystery 
is the cause to which these spots, whether periodic or casual, are 
to be traced. Mr. Proctor, we are glad to see, does not adopt 
the notion lately received with some favour that they are pro- 
duced by the action of the planets. With about equal plausi- 
bility planetary influence has been put forward of late to account 
for abnormal seasons like the last and present winters. Was it 
likely, it was asked, that a conjunction of four principal planets, 
such as was to seen during the recent autumn, prominent 
among them being Mars, the planet of strife and war, and 
Saturn, proverbially known to be of malignant and insidious cha- 
racter, could take place without disturbing our atmosphere and 
bringing about storms, floods, droughts, scarcity, and distress 
of nations, or what not? The fears of the unscientific public 
have, we believe, been since to some extent appeased by the 
assurance that, alarmingly close as these orbs appeared to 
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The subject of the gold scarcity is peculiarly Mr. Giffen’s own. | 
Among economists of reputation we believe he was the first to 
q direct attention to it. Eight years ago he called in question the 
correctness of the view then prevalent, that there had been in 
consequence of the gold discoveries in California and Australia 
& great rise of general prices, or, in other words, a great 
depreciation of gold. He maintained, on the contrary, that 
the rise of prices had been quite small. He added, in still 
further opposition to the prevailing opinion, that the deprecia- 
H tion was not likely to go further, but that a scarcity of gold 
hases for the new coinage 
ww that, if continued, they 
lus then available after sup- 
plyimg the current wants o world, and he established his 
: position by irrefutable statistics. At intervals since then the 
| author has incidentally recurred to this subject, the latest occa- 
sion ~~ the — on “The Fall of Prices,” which is the 
| last in volume before us. After showing, as some of our 
4 readers may perhaps remember, that the fall was to a lower 
i level than in any previous depression since the gold discoveries, 
as likewise that the rise in the preceding inflation period | 
‘was not 80 as in former inflation since 
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the eye, their relative position in space-was quite another affair. 
Exceptionally near as might be for the time, coming within 
80 million miles or so of us, Saturn, though almost in a line with 
him, was not so near-as 800 millions, at which distance our 
summer and winter need hardly fear much from his malefic 
frowns. Mr. Proctor has never given in to the theory of 
sun-spots as the periodic cause of droughts at Madras, or watery 
skies in Great Britain. He sets himself to ask, in the spirit 
of a-scientific inquirer, what is really to be known of spots 
in the sun, and how they stand related to the phenomena of the 
large, the sierra, the coloured prominences, and the 
zodiacal light. It is to the exceptional opportunities afforded by 
eclipses of the sun that we turn with most hopefulness for the key 
to this enigma. One of the most important results of the ob- 
servations made on the great eclipse of July 29, 1878, was the 
indication of a law of sympathy, so to speak, between the solar 
corona and the sun-spots. That eclipse chanced to coincide with 
a minimum of solar maculation. Hence, doubtless, in great 
the cause of the wide difference of aspect between the solar corona 
on that occasion and in previously recorded eclipses, such as 
those of 1870 and 1871, when sun-spots were numerous. In those 
two years the corona was seen to extend at least 250,000 miles 
from the sun’s limb. Butin 1878 it reached to no more than 70,000. 
On the earlier occasion it was complicated in structure, pink in 
colour, and bright with glowing gas. On the latter, there were 
only two parts of the corona in which any definite structure could 
be recognized, its aspect was pearly white, and its light—chiefly 
from glowing non-gaseous matter, whether solid or fluid—had but 
one-tenth of that brightness. The general inference arrived at by 
Mr. Proctor from the observations then recorded is that the gase- 
ous matter which had been t in the corona of 1871 was 
either entirely absent or greatly reduced in quantity ; that the 
= of solid or liquid (but probably solid) matter which, 
y reflecting sunlight, produced a considerable portion of the 
corona’s light in 1871, were glowing with heat in July 1878, 
and shone in the main with this inherent light; and that the 
entire corona was reduced in size in July 1878, as 
compared with that which in December 1871 formed what was 
described as a star-like decoration around the body of the moon. 
It is not, however, to be confidently assumed that such a corona 
as was seen in 1871 invariably surrounds the sun in years of great 
disturbance, whilst the later one forms the typical corona for 
years of small solar disturbances. Such a generalization not 
only rests on evidence too scanty and imperfect, but is contra- 
dicted by many facts adduced by our author. The means of ob- 
servation, too, are few and far between. In the case of the solar 
corona, we have not the power of systematic observation, as in 
that of the prominences, on every fine clear day. It is only on the 
rare occasion of a solar eclipse that the corona comes under view, 
and until some expedient of an alternative kind is devised, which 
Mr. Proctor is inclined, from considering the optical conditions of 
the problem, to regard as hopeless, we must wait in patience for 
the gradual clearing up of the mystery which shrouds the periodic 
changes of the sun’s face. 

The evidence for and against the discovery recently announced 
of one or more planets between Mercury and the sun is the sub- 
ject of one of Mr. Proctor’s most interesting essays. Less magni- 
ticent or imposing as it may appear than the discovery of Neptune, 
the detection of an intra-mercurial planet is, as he shows, in reality 
a problem of far greater difficulty. And even granting the fact of 
such a planet having been observed, the determination of its orbit 
presents all but insuperable difficulties. It is only when the 
sun is eclipsed that we can expect to see such a body under 
ordinary conditions of light and atmosphere. It was during the 
eclipse of July 1878 that the actual discovery was made public, 
though as early as March 26, 1859, Dr. Lescarbault declared 
that he had seen a small black spot traverse the sun’s disk, and 
satisfied Leverrier of the fact of his discovery. Before this time 
Leverrier had occupied himself with the problem of the dis- 
crepancy between the observed motion of Mercury and the received 
elements of the planet. An increase in our estimate of the mass 
of Venus by a full tenth failed to resolve the problem, involvin 
insurmountable difficulties in other directions. He was led to loo 
for the disiurbing cause in matter lying between the planet and 
the sun, whether in the form of one or more planets, or other 
more minute asteroids, or possibly mere cosmical dust. An 
intermediate planet half the size of Mercury would indeed account 
for the discrepancy between observation and theory. But such a 
body would be so conspicuous 8s to force itself upon the sight 
even without the sun being eclipsed, and during eclipses it would 
form a most resplendent orb. A ring of small planets seemed to 
the French astronomer a more probable hypothesis, and, following 

this suggestion in accordance with that of Sir John Herschel, M. 

‘aye urged the systematic photographing of the sun’s disk at several 
observatories many times in the day. The actual transit announced 
by the half-taught village doctor was, after critical inquiry, recog- 
nized by M. Leverrier, who, from the crade observations presented 
to him, calculated for this new celestial body, thenceforth named 
Vulcan, a period of nineteen days seventeen hours, at a mean dis- 
tance from the sun, as com’ with that of the earth, of 147 to 
1,000, the points of its orbit where it crosses the ecliptic being in 
a line with those occupied by the earth about April 3 and 
October 6. Estimating its mass at about one-seventeenth of that 
of Mercury, he inferred that this body was after all utterly in- 
aa to produce the observed in the orbit of the 

et. 


Grave doubts have, however, since been thrown upon both the 
observations of Dr. Lescarbault and the calculations of M. 
Leverrier, though endorsed by Moigno and Hind. Mr. Proctor, 
who on the first announcement expressed himeelf as satisfied, on 
the whole, with its reality, has been led by more recent evidence 
greatly to modify, if not meee to retract, his opinion. Discussing 
the bodies seen nd Watson Swift during the eclipse of July 
1878, he sees nothing to identify either of these with the Vulean 
of Dr. Lescarbault. Neither do their places agree with his calcu- 
lated orbit, nor in point of apparent magnitude do they come at all 
up to what we should have expected. Other eclipse observers 
failed to discern any sa ome bodies whatever. It seems at 
the same time probable, if not, Mr. Proctor thinks, certain, that 
such bodies are still to be detected by powerful telescopes, especi- 
ally at the half-yearly periods when Mereury’s path approaches 
most nearly that of the earth. 

The past history of our moon gives for a instructive 
summary of the most recent information touching the changes that 
have gone on in the condition or aspect of our satellite. Whilst 
modifying to some extent the views expressed by him in an earlier 
treatise on the subject, our author considers that they are con- 
firmed, on the whole, by the results of the most recent ob- 
servation and reasoning. What may be stated as the more general 
impression among scientific men is that the condition of the 
moon is one of extreme age or decrepitude, representing in 
that sense what the earth is likely to become at a remote future 
period, however different it may be in other respects, owing 
to its special physical constitution. If at any time the moon 
had an atmosphere and oceans, these have foes since 
away, having, it is possible, been withdrawn into the interior of 
its mass. Should a like fate await our own aerial and watery 
envelopes, the earth’s aspect would be that of wide, shallow 
basins bounded by rims of mountain chains, rather than that 
of huge craters and volcanic rifts, such as the moon presents 
to the telescope. Chemical convulsions must have taken place 
upon or within the moon of an intensity and variety to which the 
history of the earth exhibits no parallel. As the original incandescent 
gaseous mass cooled and shrank, condensation and solidification 
went on, first at the surface, the same — extending later on 
from the centre outwards, A semi-solid mass would thus be left 
between the two, corresponding, it is held by some, with the earth- 
quake zone of the earth’s interior. Bursting upwards at intervals, 
this plastic heated fluid would issue in the enormous radiating 
voleanic craters of which Tycho forms the typical, and perhaps 


the earliest, example. At other points the s or corru- 
ting action would give rise to those el rifts or fissures which 
orm so characteristic a feature of the lunar surface. From the 


chemical changes going on under intense heat there would result 
the oxidation of all carbonaceous matter, the conversion of all 
carbonates, chlorides, and sulphates into silicates, and the separa- 
tion of the carbon, chlorine, and sulphur in the form of acid gases, 
which, with nitrogei, watery vapour, and an excess of oxygen, 
would form an atmosphere of extreme density. The resulting fused 
mass would, according to the chemical theory of Dr. Sterry Hunt, 
contain all the bases as silicates, scape in composition certain 
furnace slags or basic-volcanic glasses, much like our own primitive 
igneous rocks. Such is the aspect which the moon’s visible face 
— to us. How farit has been affected or may still be affected 

y innumerable meteoric bodies falling upon it, is a Fores of specu- 
lation in which Mr. Proctor goes beyond us. Nothing at all 
approaching to it is traceable in regard to the earth, which must 
be proportionally more exposed to such showers. It is in matters 
where the imagination finds extra scope that we generally find 
ourselyes at issue with our author. the present volume, 
however, we gladly observe a more sober tone of speculation than 
we have at other times noticed. 


OMAR KHAYYAM.* 


Se translation by Mr. Fitzgerald of some of the Quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Persia, was pub- 
lished anonymously, and at first utterly neglected by an unap- 
preciative public. Presently, however, the great merit of the 
poems came to be known, and the book rapidly ran through three 
editions ; we now welcome a new and reprint, which, 
together with the same translator’s version of a poem by the cele- 
brated Jami, forms an elegant and most readable little volume. 
Omar Khayydm, although himself leading a studious and un- 
eventful life, was intimately connected with two very prominent 
figures in the history of the East. He was born at Nishapur in 
Khorassan, in the latter half of the twelfth century of the Chris- 
tian era, and while a youth studied under the then renowned 
Imam Mowaffek, a native of the same town. Amongst his school- 
fellows were two other lads of promise ; and the three agreed that 
if any one of them rose to or fortune he should share it 
with the other two. One of these lads became afterwards vizier 
to Alp Arslan and Melik Shah, son and grandson of Togul Beg, 
the founder of the Seljukian dynasty, and took the title of 
“ Nizam ul Mulk,” “ Marshal of the — by which he is 
known in history, The second was Hasan ibn Sabbéh, founder of 
the sect of the Assassins, who earned so terrible a reputation 
iyat of Omar and the Salémén and Absiil of 
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among the Crusaders as the “Old Man of the Mountain ”—a trans- 
lation of his title “‘ Sheikh el Jebel,” which he took from his 
fortress of Alamut, a mountain south of the Caspian Sea. This 
man, an arch intriguer, had been advanced to power by his former 
schoolmate, requited his kindness with gross ingratitude, and at 
last caused him to be treacherously murdered. Omar Khayyém, 
when Nizam ul Mulk attained his high station, also came to 
elaim fulfilment of the compact made between them in childhood ; 
but, avoiding the dangerous ground of office and Court intrigues, 
asked only for a pension which should enable him to devote 
himself undisturbed to the pursuit of science. Khayydm, his 
takhallus or nom de plume, signifies a “ tent-maker,” which trade 
he is said to have exercised during the early part of his career, and 
to which he whimsically alludes in the following lines :— 

Khayyam, who stitched the tents of science, 

Has fallen in grief’s furnace and suddenly been burned. 

The shears of Fa have cut the tent rope of his life, 

And the broker of Hope has sold him for nothing. 
It is the fashion with the native Persian critical schools to 
Omar asa true Sufi, and M. Nicolas, the French editor and translator 
of a large portion of his quatrains, inclines to the same opinion; but 
not only is it obvious that the poet throws off the disguise of 
mystical philocophy under which the Sufis hide their heretical 
opinions, and expresses himself with a frankness that is found in no 
other Oriental poet, unless it be the Arabic Abu ]'Ola, but it isa 
matter of history that he incurred the open hostility of the sect 
for his freethinking and for his exposure of their hypocrisy. The 
Sufis profess almost pure Pantheism, but hide it under the outward 
garb of Islam ; while Omar el Khayyém’s creed is much nearer akin 
to atheism. His frame of mind is well indicated by the trans- 
lator in the concluding words of his preface :— 

Those [quatrains] here selected are strung into something of an Eclogue, 
with perhaps a less than eyual proportion of the “ Drink and make merry,” 
which (genuine or not) recurs over frequently in the original. Either way 
the result is sad enough; saddest perhaps when most ostentatiously merry; 
more apt to move sorrow than anger towards the old Tentmaker, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to unshackle his Steps from Destiny, and to catch some 
authentic Glimpse of To-morrow, fell back upon To-day (which has out- 
lasted so many To-morrows!) as the only Ground he got to stand upon, 
however momentarily slipping from under his feet. 

The versification of the renderings here given is smooth and 
suitable to the subject; but it does not in the least represent, 
as is suggested in the introduction, the movement of the original 
Persian stanza. This is a common fault of European translators, 
who are dependent on the scansion, the technical analysis of the 
metres of Ponlen and Arabic prosody, for their knowledge of the 
rhythm, and seldom, if ever, attain that feeling which enables a 
native at once to put the proper rhythm, we — almost say the 

tune, to every verse. M. Stanislas Guyard’s Métrique 
Arabe—a book which we reviewed in this journai on its appear- 
ance—is the only work which supplies this deficiency, and should 
be in the hands of every one who aims at rendering Oriental 
poetry in verse. We do not advocate a servile imitation of the 
metres, which would, indeed, be impossible in many cases; but 
the movement of the verse may nearly always be imitated with 
= effect. The arrangement of the original poems in this volume 
ing merely alphabetical, the translator has much enhanced the 
interest of his selections by placing them 1n something like a con- 
nected sequence of thoughts. 

Like his Sufiistic confréves, Omar's verses are full of references 
to the wine-tavern, allusions which are often allegorical, it is true, 
but which are quite innocent of mysticism. Here is one :— 

Before the Phantom of False Morning * died 
Methought a voice within the tavern cried, 
“When all the Temple is prepared within, 
“Why nods the drowsy worshipper outside ? ” 
And as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The tavern shouted—* Open thou the Door ! 
You know how little time we have to stay, 
And once departed may return no more.” 


And this theme, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
is ever the refrain of the poet’s song:— 
Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 
Before we too into the dust 
Dust into dust, and under dust to lie, 
Sans wine, sans song, sans singer and—sans End, 


His ccntempt for the unsubstantial pleasures of glory and ambi- 
tion, which he practically illustrated im his life, finds also con- 
stant expression in his poetry, always in some terse cynical 
42 Some for the Glories of this World ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come. 
Ah! take the Cash and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 
But though disbelieving in the future joys of Paradise, the fate 
of the Dust, when it has returned to dust, has always a mournful 
interest for him, and the yearning for immortality which seems so 
natural to the human soul, is perforce with Omar contented with 
discerning in the productions of the earth some reminiscence of 
those that lie beneath it:— 
I sometimes think that never blows so Red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely head. 


East, where a morning t is follow an 
interval of darkness before the rising of the true dawn. 4 


The Oriental poets always compare the dark locks of a lovely 
damsel to a hyacinth. 
Occasionally in his mournful meditation over the past and gone 

he utters a note of true elegiac poetry :— 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 

That from his Vintage rolling Time hath pressed, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest, 


His schooling under the great saint El Mowaffek did not resolve 
his doubts, and left him searching as eagerly and as blindly as ever 
about the unknowable :— 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went. 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand sought to make it grow ; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’'d— 

“T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


To a Mohammedan ear the last line sounds full of the deepest 
poetic meaning. The Coran—the Word of God—says, “ We 
created man out of a drop of water,” and to “go to the winds” 
means, as with us, to be wasted, lost, and dissipated. Half dis- 
believing, yet half infected with the deistic fatalism of the Islam 
in which he was brought up, he looks upon mankind as the mere 
sport of a hypothetical Fate :— 
But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this chequer board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and hither moves and checks ind slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 
The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Here and There as strikes the Player goes. 
Aud He that toss’d you down into the field 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows. 


His aspirations and wishes are summed up in one of his own 
verses :— 
Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s desire ! 


The next poem in the volume—“Salimén and Absil”—is by 
Jimi, an enthusiastic and learned Persian of the fifteenth century, 
who spent his life in trying to become a philosopher, and became a 
poet instead. It is an allegory of Sufiistic doctrine; and the story, 
slender enough in itself, is interrupted at every turn by anecdotes 
and other digressions, which are frequently of a grotesque and 
comic character. Thus the preliminary Invocation to the Deity, 
after setting forth the theme of which Persian mystics never tire, 
that mortal beauty is but a veil behind which the heavenly hides, 
and that in the contemplation of God all consciousness of Self is 
lost, proceeds :— 

Do Thou my separate and divided Self 

Make one with thy Essential! Leave me room 

On that Divan which leaves no room for twain, 

Lest, like the simple Arab in the tale, 

I grow perplext, oh God! ’twixt “Mr” and “Thee”; 
If I—this Spirit that inspires me whence ? 

If Tuovu—then what this sensual Impotence ? 


The story of the “ Simple Arab” is then given. A Bedawi comes 
from the desert to Baghdad, and is afraid that, if he goes to sleep 
amidst all the crowd and confusion, he will not know himself in 
the morning. To make matters certain, he tied a gourd round his 
ankle; but a wag slipped it off while he slept, and fastened it to 
his own foot. On ating he— 

Cries aloud, “Oh Good-for-nothing 

Rascal to perplex me so! 

That by you I am bewildered 

Whether I be I or no! 

1f J—the Pumpkin why on you ? 

If You—then where am I and Wuo? 


Jimi was advanced in years when he wrote this poem, and one 
passage in which he refers to his failing bodily powers and his 
approaching end is in striking contrast to this mystical fooling :— 

I bow down to my root, and like a child 

Yearn, as is likely, to my Mother Earth, 

Upon whose bosom I shall cease to weep, 

And on my Mother’s bosom fall asleep. 


The story tells how a great king had a son miraculously born to 
him, who fell in love with his nurse, and fled from the palace with 
her. The king and his vizier, a sage, succeed by a mesmeric exer- 
cise of the Will in dispelling his infatuation, and recalling him to 
the duties of his position. The girl of course dies; and the sage, 
to blot out her memory more completely, shows him a phantom of 
his beloved, and at last reveals Zuhra, or Venus, asthe pure Celes- 
tial Beauty, of which the earthly Absal was butatype. Jémi's 
poem is interesting, as it epitomizes the mystic doctrines of Sufiism, 
and it certainly contains some fine passages ; but it lacks the 
vigour and depth of Omar Khayyém’s verses. We understand 
that a German scholar has in hand a complete translation of the 
Rubdiydt ; this will be very acceptable to the many readers whom 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s selections have made familiar with the old Persian 
freethinking poet. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION.* 


| #, + AUGUSTA NOEL'S last novel, Owen Gwynne’s Great 
Work, was, we think, one of the best of its year. It was 
written in excellent English, and with a sympathetic knowledge 
of human nature which does not permit it to be forgotten. Her 
new story, From Generation to Generation, is even an improve- 
ment on Owen Gwynne, at least in loftiness of aim and excellence 
of intention, The situations are more powerful, the characters 
more numerous and varied ; the somewhat pensive tone is relieved 


by a conclusion happier than could have been hoped for, and the | 
| its mark (but fortunately half spent) in Granny’s prettiest lace cap. 


“environment ” of the story, the Highland scenes and Highland 
homes, are painted with a very delicate touch. We do not pre 
cisely mean to say that From Generation to Generation is a great 
original work. ‘The chief characters, the characters on whose 
action the story turns, are, as usual, not very distinct. We have 
here a noble and unfortunate youth, and a youth by no means 
noble, and more fortunate than he deserves to be. These are 
matched, of course, by the two young women suited to their 
character and position. They get through the “ business” very 
well, and perform their parts in a praiseworthy kind of way; 
but the men and one of the women do not exactly live—they 
rather fall short of being actual people. It seems almost 
impossible even for men of genius so great and so diverse as 
were Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray to make heroes and heroines 
living beings. Heroes have their work cut out for them by the 
necessities of fiction, and so have villains. There are certain stated 
things that they must do, and how can they help falling into 
routine ? Lady Augusta Noel’s hero, Ronald Douglas, has to suffer 
under a false accusation, to be a little wild, to make love, and to 
have his character cleared. Her weak young .man, Kenneth 
Douglas, has to commit the offence of which the punishment falls 
on the hero, has to confess, make love, and prove, after all, a better 
fellow than might have been expected. These things are neces- 
sary and inevitable, and we do not think of blaming the author 
because her puppets are puppets. It is in the other characters 
that she shines, in the description of certain moods and attitudes 
of mind by no means hackneyed, and in the picture of Highland 
life as it is, not as it is seen by tourists from the deck of the Jona, 
or by yachting Cockneys among “ the Scotch Hebrides.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that Scott never chose to describe in 
a novel that pathetic phase of Scotch life which followed the final 
decay of many of the great houses. In a passage in The Tales of 


a Grandfather he speaks of the Highland emigrants pouring down | 


from their glens to the sea, while the mountains echoed for the 
last time to the pibroch and to the air “ We return, we return, 
we return no more.” Here is a sketch of a scene then familiar, as 
drawn by Lady Augusta Noel:— 

The hut was silent and deserted; no children were playing round the 
door, no sheep-dog’s bark was heard in welcome or in warning. On the 
hearth in the middle of the floor were the dying peats of a fast fading fire 
—a heap of ashes—a faint canopy of smoke. 

The door stood wide open, and the wind swept into the empty dwelling 
with a sigh, fluttering the bit of checked blue and white curtain that hung 
above the window, and shaking the rude latch of the closed door that led 
“ben.” <A broken birdcage hung in the unglazed window, but its door 
was open too, and the bird was gone. It was a dark and dreary-looking 
hut enough, but once it was a home. 

Sheep took the place of men in the Highlands, and the 
acres of many of the old families were sold, till only the 
park remained round the ancestral house. There is something 
sad in the quiet air of some ancient fortress, set on its hill 
above the loch and the river, where so many fires once burned and so 
many clansmen gathered; a thin smoke steals up froma single 
chimney, and two or three old ladies represent a family as ancient 
as the Stuarts. Lady Augusta Noel has chosen for the scene of her 
story a castle less forlorn than many that still survive, and for her 
characters the members of a family somewhat fallen from their old 
fortunes, but not impoverished. ‘The house of Dalbraith in this 
tale is in the possession of a Lord Douglas, who has a beautiful 
wife, a promising heir, and a small colony of Scotch kinsfolk 
settled near him. Among these, a certain old Lady Beatrix 
Stuart has a romance which’ goes back into Jacobite memories ; 
and there are a Colonel Douglas and a Cousin Grizel, whose chief 
= is to recount the old stories of Stuarts, Douglases, the 
ch kindred of the family, the ghosts, and the prophecies. All 
the early part of the novel (which is perhaps the most pleasant) 
is occupied with these sketches of a Scotch interior. Perhaps the 
“generations” which give the story its title are a little con- 
fusing. All readers have not the memory and the genealogical 
tastes of Miss Grizel Douglas, an old maid with a kind heart, 
an unlucky tongue, and a constant desire to begin every narrative 
« further ” than her friends enjoy. We cannot vie with 
Grizel, and must skip a few of the generations about which she is 
us—all of them, in fact, between 1688 and 1840, or there- 
abouts. At that time Lord Douglas and his wife, a woman with 
more beauty than softness of nature, with their son Ronald, their 
cousin Colonel Douglas, his son Kenneth, and another cousin, a 
little girl named Marion Stuart, sent home to Scotland from India, 
make up the chief actors in the story. A good deal of space is 
devoted to the childhood of the three young people. Ronald is 
a very fine and fearless boy; as for Kenneth and Marion, the fol- 
lowing quotation exhibits them in the attitudes in which 
Temain all through the novel. Kenneth is always in a scrape, 
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always makes Marion his confidante, and never can go straight 
unless she is there to back him. The severity of his upright and 
honourable father has made him a moral coward. All this comes 
out in a childish escapade :— 

It came about in this way. The portrait (in pastels) of “Euphemia 
Douglas, Spinster, etat 45,” had long possessed an unholy tasciaation for 
him ; and a certain large pink rose, stuck primly in her blue stomacher, 
— in his eyes the most desirable target which any marksman could 
aspire to, 

One day when, most unluckily for him, his father was sitting in the 
drawing-room, talking to Lady Beatrix, the deed was done, and an arrow, 
discharged with somewhat nervous haste from outside the window, found 


It took only two of Colonel Douglas's long strides to carry him to the 
spot, and the hapless archer was captured red-handed, the bow still grasped 
quivering in his arms. 

Kenneth had never encountered anything so formidable as his father’s 
bent brows, low voice, and the fierce grasp that fastened on his shoulder 
like a vice. Lady Beatrix had been in real peril for an instant, and her 
nephew was sufliciently frightened to be very angry. 

“That was your doing I suppose, sir,” he said in a deep and shaky voice. 

The boy faltered for a moment and looked round for Marion, who, as 
usual, in the hour of danger, was quickly at his side. That instant’s hesi- 
tation sealed his fate. 

The sentence, quickly pronounced and irrevocable, wes imprisonment at 
Norman’s Tower until such time as his father’s leave was over, and then a 
school in England. 

With these dispositions Kenneth, when he is older, is just the lad 
to fulfil the “ Doom of Dalbraith,” the prophecy which is an heir- 
loom in every respectable Highland family. The Seaforth pro- 
hecy about the “ white-hooded lassie from the East” is well 
own, and its fulfilment has hitherto been remarkable. Lady 
Augusta Noel has not disdained to borrow part of the “ Doom of 
Dalbraith” from the utterance of the warlock whose portrait 
still hangs, or lately did hang, in the hall of Brahan Castle :— 

“ What is it about ?” asked Harold. “ May one hear it ?” 

“Oh, it’s very oracular,” said Douglas; “in Geelic especially, it does 
not sound nearly so wellin English. { have forgotten half of it, but the 
end is something like this—* When kinsman’s hand is dyed with kinsman’s 
blood,—when true is false, and the loving heart grows cold—then the one 
son of the good father shall cross his threshold for the last time, unles3 
there comes a lassie from the East, who can wash the red hand white. ” 

Now, having got our prophecy, it becomes plain that the story 
is to turn on its fulfilment. And we must say that it is fullilled 
in a moral sense which the Highland seer could never have contem- 
plated. Moreover, it is the great blot on the construction of the 
| story that “kinsman’s hand” could not have well been “dved 
with kinsman’s blood” in the way here narrated. That, at least, 
is our decided opinion, which readers accustomed to Highland 
— may confirm or reject for themselves. ‘The problem before 
the author was this—she had to make Kenneth Douglas fulfil 
the prophecy by inadvertently slaying Lord Douglas. Out of 
his moral cowardice, and to “spare his father,” be was to 
keep his action secret, and leave the horror of it on the head 
of poor Ronald Douglas, who was to seem to have “ banged his 
Governor,” as the undergraduate said. Finally, the “lassie from 
the East "—that is to say, Marion, the little cousin sent home 
from India—was to make Kenneth confess his accidental guilt, 
and so “ wash the red hand white.” It may be permitted to guess 
that the prophecy, modified from the Seaforth prediction, sug- 
gested the plot, and we regret that more pains have not been 
taken to make the plot possible. 

Everything turns on this simple question—Is the blackcock a 
bird which lives in woods, like the pheasant, and is there shot 
much as pheasants are? Lady Augusta Noel makes her sportsman 
shoot the early August blackcock in such thick covert that when 
Ronald and Kenneth fire both at once, the latter shoots Lord 
Douglas without seeing him. Now this is not an impossible thing 
to do; but it would have been better, perhaps, if the writer had 
given a clearer description of the exact circumstances. As it is, 
the incident is a little puzzling. No one knows who fired the shot 
except one Adam Haldane, the servant of Kenneth’s father. He 
poneey throws the blame on Ronald, and, though he tells 

enneth the facts, the blame is allowed to rest on Ronald’s 
shoulders till the conclusion of the story. Kenneth, as usual, tells 
all to Marion; but she cannot make him confess, and thus arises 
the repulsion between Ronald and his mother which drives him 
into reckless living, The knot thus fastened has to be untied, and 
is complicated by two love stories. Ronald is betrothed to Marion, 
who loves Kenneth in spite of his cowardice, but who imagines 
that she may be of service to Ronald. That arrangement is unsatis- 
factory ; and Ronald, after years of wandering and of dissipation, 
transfers his affections toa French cousin, Diane de Beaurepaire, 
though even here his love is thwarted by a sense of his voluntary 
and involuntary guilt. 

The most powerful of the novel is to be found in the scenes 
between Ronald and his mother. She cannot forgive him. She 
is forced, in spite of herself, to be cruel to him, and to drive him 
from her presence. This produces some very strong situations, of 
a somewhat novel interest. Meanwhile remorse does not interfere 
much with Kenneth’s enjoyment, and he even induces old 
Haldane to make no confession on his death-bed. We have been 
obliged to tell more of the story than it is quite fair to reveal, and 
we must not disclose the series of events which ultimately “ wash 
the red hand white.” 

Readers of From Generation to Generation will perhaps vary in 
opinion as to whether the author has succeeded in the task she set 
herself—in the portrait of a noble nature partly defaced and 
almost crushed by the burden of another's guilt. That she 
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has produced a story of unusual interest and of lofty aim is un- 
deniable. “In great attempts,” the Latin tag says, “to have 
meant well is enough.” Here the aim has been very high, even if 
the success is incomplete. It must be added that some passages 
of humour are admirable; for example, the study of child life, 
which is too long to quote (vol. i. chapter V.), and this repro- 
duction of the talk of Norfolk peasants, “whose oddity consists 
. . . in the reckless bringing together of all the words the 
speaker least understands” :— 

Mary was flitting busily from one house to another. They found her 
standing by the bed of a sick young man. 

“Yes, my Lady, he fare to lay so long,” said the mother, outspoken and 
solemn, but not unkindly. “Tis a dispense, but we must put up with 
him.” 

Margaret asked if he had seen the doctor. Yes; William had got his 
two bottles of physic as "t were propriate. 

“The tu medicines don’t fare to corroborate together,” observed his 
mother, “but my son he ha’ condescended to both. He don’t get no 
strength, Miss Mary, for he have no perceivins for eating, and that’s where 
"tis.” 

“T fare,” interrupted the invalid, languidly, “as though I could pick a 
mite 0’ rabbit.” 

“ Lawk, a rabbit !” continued his mother; “ his mind du seem wonder- 
ful set on a rabbit. ‘Mother,’ he says to me last night, at half-past ten 
o’clock, or t’might be on the stroke of ‘leven, ‘ Mother,’ he sa’, quite as I 
might be speaking now, ‘if so be as I could happen of a rabbit, I du 
think,’ says he,‘ he would put a tiddy bit of life into my dear inside,’ 
and ”—very slowly—* I du believe, Miss Mary, as ’twould.” 


THE CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA* 


we Richie Moniplies was admitted into the private 

chamber of King James I., bringing with him the carcanet 
of rubies that had been “ opignerated” to George Heriot, he 
described His Most Sacred Majesty’s ante-room as an “ ill 
redd-up” apartment. We must apply this uncomplimentary 
epithet to this introductory volume, the precursor of how many 
more we know not. The author has been placed in a position 
where he can obtain the accurate information indispensable to 
Indian writers who aspire to become standard authorities. He 
has had access to public documents. As the head of a sort of 
Indian Eton, he must be familiar with the temptations and pro- 
clivities of the scions of great Hindu and Mobammedan houses, and 
of the difficulty of educating them up to the level of their respon- 
sibilities. One of Lord Mayo’s earliest dreams was the possible 
conversion of listless puppets, debauched porphyrogeniti, and in- 
triguing and cunning despots, into intelligent rulers of their own 
subjects and loyal feudatories of the Crown. This idea was carried 
out after Lord Mayo’s death, and we naturally look for some 
interesting details about the Rajkumar or Princes’ College. We 
should have liked to know something more than the bare fact that 
the young chiefs of Malwa learn political economy, are drilled twice 
every week, and play at Polo; while the excellent series of photo- 
graphs given of the students at this institution provokes a desire 
to hear something more definite about the union of study with 
athletics. Without betraying contidence or telling us that one 
Thakur was pot-bellied or a certain Nawab pig-eyed, Mr. 
Aberigh-Mackay might have told us something of the disci- 
line, the regulations, and the physical and moral training of 
his pupils. It would be satisiactory, for instance, to know 
how these young Rajas take to cricket and horsemanship, and 
whether they can handle the rifle as well as the pen; and an 
account of a cricket-match in which the young chief of Rutlam 
had hit a fiver to the on, or the Nawab Bahadur of Banda had 
stumped Jivaji Rio Puar off a leg-shooter, would be far preferable 
to the diffuse rules about railway police and the repetitions of 
well-known treaties by which the pages are swelled. The arrange- 
ment of materials strikes us as very defective and awkward. There 
are two hundred pages numbered by Roman letters, on the pretext 
that the matter is introductory, and then in the middle of the 
volume we start afresh by reckoning with ordinary numerals 
for the House of Holkar. It seems never to have occurred 
to the compiler that there must be some beginning to every 
work, and that for purposes of reference it is exceedingly 
inconvenient to have to quote p. cexiv ahd p. 214 out of the same 
volume. Then alarming tables of statistics are thrust in any- 
where. An appendix, with an index, cuts the work into two 

arts. Treaties which every one at all familiar with Anglo- 
Indian history can find in Mr. Aitchison’s admirable series and 
in other books, are given at full length; and at p. 150 et seg. 
the author ‘descends to the level of the most trumpery Court 


journal, and relieves dry statistics of cotton-mills and carding- | 


engines, which do 
told ceremonial of Lord Northbrook’s visit to Indore in November 
1875. We learn for the hundredth time how the Second Assistant 
to the Governor-General’s Agent met the Mabaraja at the “ usual 
point,” and how the First Assistant conducted him to the top of 
the staircase ; what dignitaries sat in what carriages; and who dis- 
tributed those odorous and savoury accompaniments of all durbars— 
uttr and pan. This is mere fashionable twaddle. Again, it is very 
tifying to learn, on unimpeachable authority, that order reigns 

in Central India; that fruitful plains are no longer harried by 
swarms of Mahratta horsemen and Pindarry raiders; that peaceful 
* The Chiefs of Central India, By G. Aberigh-Mackay, Principal 
Residency (Rajkumar) College, Indore, Central India. Vol. 1. Caleutta : 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. London: W. Thacker & Co. 1879. 


some value, by all the tedious and oft- | 
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travellers are not strangled by Thugs, nor respectable householders 
roused at midnight by bands of ruffians with whitened faces 
and flaring torches. But it is sheer pedantry to make 
“the great pulse of commerce beat with an invigorated systole 
and diastole.” We sincerely hope that this is not the sort of Eng- 
lish composition which the young chiefs and princes are taught to 
admire and imitate. And how elegant is the metaphor which 
tells us that in Central India a “great complaint is always steam- 
ing up about the dearness of food grains”? Yet, when we can get 
over the unmethodical arrangement, the trivial incidents, the accu- 
mulation of second-hand learning, the lists of transient and obscure 
functionaries—Englishmen and natives—and the gaps in the infor- 
mation which we had a full right to expect from a person with 
exceptional advantages, there is a good deal to be picked out from 
several chapters. But with every desire to give prominence to the 
worthier portions of this bulky volume, we cannot say that it ever 
rises to the level of one of those yearly Reports which the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta still receives from the representatives of the 
Viceroy at Mount Aboo, Indore, Gwalior, or Mysore. 

From one of these very Reports which we have compared with 
the author's compilation, we can give a condensed sketch of that 
part of the British Empire which is termed Central India. This title 
properly includes three great divisions of native States. The first 
and most northerly is the territory of Scindia, with his feudatories. 
The second is represented by the Bundelcund chieftains, of whom 
Rewa is the principal. The third includes Malwa and the 
land stretching southwards across the Narbudda River to the 
Satpoora Range. In all there are no less than seventy-one 
native States, large or small, covering an area of 83,600 miles, with 
a population of at least eight millions, and a revenue of nearly 
three millions. The two latter items must be accepted with the 
caution inevitable where native agents supply facts and figures 
about the revenues of princes of their own creed and colour. But 
the whole tract is such as to furnish facts for the politician, 
ruins for the antiquary, traditions for the poet, adventures for the 
sportsman and the naturalist. Some of the jungles and defiles are 
only now and then penetrated by a staff officer on a shooting tour, 
or by a geologist undeterred by fever and in search of undeveloped 
mineral treasures. Many of the ruins have been photographed of 
late years, but their dates and inscriptions are still the subject of 
heated discussion. The reader will bear in mind that Central 
India—or, more properly, the native States comprised within the 
Central Indian Agency—has nothing to do with the Central 
Provinces, which have been for the last quarter of a century an 
integral part of the British dominion. But the congeries of native 
States over which the Agent to the Governor-General presides 
afford an admirable instance of the working of that doctrine of the 
Paramount Power which some years since appeared utterly be- 
yond the ken or comprehension of Mr. Gladstone. It may 
be almost said that, barring annexation which has gone 
out of fashion, there is hardly anything in the foreign or 
internal policy of these princes to which the interference 
of the British Government may not at times extend. It is true 
that we do not interfere with the ordinary assessment or collection 
of the revenue, and that we allow most native rulers to punish 
their own criminals and to provide for the security of life and 
property within their own dominions. But there are scores 
of matters in which something more is needed than vague hopes 
aud admonitions to be good, or remonstrances never backed 
by a vigorous show of authority. The larger States must be 
kept to their agreements, and the weaker chiefships protected 
against gradual absorption. Boundary disputes are endless, and 
have actually to be provided for in a code of their own, of which 
several interesting samples are given in page ccv. and following, 
showing how representatives from each State must attend before 
the Boundary Commissioner, who is generally a rising staff officer 
in political employment. Every now and then a State is threatened 
with bankruptcy through the extravagance and recklessness of two 
or three owners in succession, or the subjects, worn out past en- 
durance, besiege their sovereign in his palace ; and the principality 
must be taken under British management until the next heir, a 
minor, can be hunted up and taught the very rudiments of equit- 
able administration. Then there are bands of Dacoits to be run 
down, or oppressive and unjust taxes to be given up, or land has 
to be taken for a railroad, or the dismissal of a corrupt Minister 
is imperatively called for, or money must be freely dis- 
bursed under proper supervision and safeguard to mitigate 
a famine and to prevent the spread of an epidemic. If 
any copious orator should imagine that such desirable 
ends can be attained without the watchful and firm interposi- 
tion of a set of picked and highly trained English officials, or that 
‘‘ free institutions,” with civilization and order, will grow, like 
Topsy, spontaneously amongst the representatives of Mahratta and 
Mahommedan freebooters, a perusal of some of the author's pages 

ight soon undeceive him. 

Nothing can be more instructive as regards one effect of our 
rule in Central India, than the author’s account of the rise and 
po of Holkar’s family. His claims on the score of antiquity, 

reditary occupancy, or those paternal and mild attributes with 
which many writers invest i i native chiefs, are absolutely 
uil. It is not yet two centuries since Mulhar Rao rose from the 
occupation of a goatherd to command a troop of horse, to serve 
under the Peshwa, to fight against the Afghans, and to seize on 
large domains. Nor have his descendants been deficient in military 
or administrative talent. Ahalya Bai is perhaps a unique 
example in indian history of a woman who ruled over a native 
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population with unquestionable ability and unsullied character. In 

ite of the restraints of the Zenana and the want of regular educa- 
tion, every now and then there rise to the top dancing girls, 
Court favourites, slaves, who command armies, dictate a policy, 
discomfit rivals, and share a throne. But such women have too 
often been utterly unscrupulous, vindictive, and profligate. 
Ahalya Bai was pure in conduct, an ascetic in all sensuous enjoy- 
ments, fervent in devotion, and earnest in her endeavours to 
promote the welfare of all her subjects. Sir John Malcolm, 
who had conversed with those who had known this high- 
minded lady, justly pronounces her “one of the purest and most 
exemplary rulers that ever existed.” Mr. Aberigh-Mackay, who is 
fond of quoting poetry, does not seem to be aware that Ahalya 
Bai is the subject of a rather pretty poem by Joanna Baillie. 
In striking contrast to this noble saa is the one-eyed 
Jeswunt Rao, who is mainly remembered in India by the jingling 
couplet which describes the disorderly retreat uf the incapable 
Colonel Monson. Such excellent authorities as Lord Lake, Mr. 
Grant-Duff the father of the member for the Elgin-Burghs, and 
the Duke of Wellington, bear a testimony to his capacity as an 
active and daring soldier that cannot be doubted. But the 
glimpses of Mahratta statesmanship afforded us in his biography 
are unpleasantly suggestive. That there should be no judicial 
system amongst the Mahrattas, nor the shadow of an authority to 
repress the strong and keep the weak alive, is perhaps not mira- 
culous. But there was not even any attempt to place the re- 
venue administration on the footing for which, in theory at least, 
Hindu Rajas and Mussulman Viceroys have always contended. 
Every district was plundered by detachments of soldiery com- 
manded by officers who were despatched yearly with this avowed 
object. Taxation became a scramble for “loot” by a horde of cavalry. 
Jeswunt himself on one occasion horrified his Hindu followers 
by plundering one of their rich shrines. During this time the 
army was never paid, and the Ministers and officials at Court 
resembled the rabble in Comus. It is, of course, no very 
striking merit of English statesmen that they do not allow 
Rajas to act on Mahratta precedents ; but when it is asked what 
we have done for India, it is occasionally worth while to look 
back on what was done or not done before we stepped in to scare 
away the demons of plunder, and to reflect how all native statesman- 
~ might collapse if our hand were suddenly to be withdrawn. 
A letter from Lord Hardinge, dated November 1844, explaining 
the active part which the British Government then took on a 
vacancy in the succession, is noteworthy. It is sometimes thought 
that Lord Dalhousie invented the doctrine of high-handed inter- 
ference with Oriental maladministration. What he really did 
was to act on precedents created by Hastings and Wellesley, and 
to apy and expound them with a force and precision “rarely 
equalled in the annals of statesmanship.” 

The author has some significant remarks which ought to charm 
Mr. Bright, on the entire absence of any aristocracy in the 
Mahratta States of Central India. This is what might be ex- 
pected where the great-great-grandfathers of the rulers them- 
selves were freebooters, troopers, or herdsmen. Menial servants 
now rise to the highest positions in the State, and offices have a 
tendency to become hereditary. A few Brahmans from the 
Deccan, Mr. Mackay tells us, form the Court, and the relations 
between a Maharaja and his domestic servants are of an intimate 
and confidential character which Englishmen find it difficult to 
comprehend. In these days, when the employment of more 
natives in judicial and executive posts in British India is advocated 
on political and financial grounds, it is not uninstructive to mark 
the scale of salaries assigned by Holkar to Ministers, secretaries, 
treasurers, military officers, and judges. A Prime Minister gets 
2,400/. a year; a first or chief Judge, 960l.; a Secretary, 6o0l.; 
and a Colonel of Infantry, 390/. All this sounds moderate enough, 
but Mr. Mackay must surely be well aware that natives so re- 
munerated enjoy other means of enhancing their income, pro- 
viding for their endless relations, and amassing wealth, and that 
they look to these informal gains quite as much as to their 
monthly salaries. The schedules given in the book show that some 
high posts descend from father to son or nephew ; and it has been 
found indispensable, with us, to pay to a native judge of a Court 
of Small Causes, answering to English County Courts and some- 
thing besides, a larger salary than is drawn by a judge of what is 
apparently a Court of Appeal at Indore. e are glad to find 

at in the scale of Holkar’s expenditure a certain sum is set down 
for pensions—a form of remuneration for past services unknown 
before our time. The current term for a pension amongst the 
sepoys of native iments used to be, and probably is still, 
“Inglis,” derived m the only race in India that did not 
leave its worn-out servants to die of sheer inanition. The men- 
tion of salaries and pensions leads naturally to the mint which 
coins the money to pay them. The right to coin money has long 
been cherished by native rulers, and any attempts to induce them to 
forego this privilege, and to accept the mintage of Bombay or 
Calcutta, have been failures. The description given in one of 
the appendices of the of coining at Indore is amusing. 
The materials and implements are not very different from those 
of an ordinary goldsmith brought out of the bazaar to make a 
bangle of a peculiar pattern, on which the wife of the English 
judge or magistrate has set her heart. Troughs of clay, pipes of 
the same stuff, an anvil, a hand-bellows, a steel die, a decoction 
of tamarinds to prevent permanent discolouration of the metal, 
and a heavy hammer, make up the stock in trade. We are glad 
to learn that “ the purity and weight of the coin have been fairly 


meintained,” notwithstanding imperfect superintendence and 
obvious temptations to fraud; nor are we surprised to find that 
some elaborate machinery and dies brought from England in 
1861, for a new mint to be worked by steam, were tried once and 
then abandoned. Natives are intensely economical and conserva- 
tive; and, though pleased with scientific toys for a day or two, 
rarely can be brought to comprehend that new processes, to be 
productive, must be preceded by a liberal outlay. Offences against 
the coinage are frequent, and extend from the coining of base 
metal to clipping, sweating, and boring; and these evils are so far 
recognized that bankers and traders are allowed to introduce three 
counterfeit rupees into every bag of 500 or 1,000 rs., “ ostensibly 
to compensate for the cost of cloth and sealing-wax.” It is not 
matter for surprise if the limit of three becomes elastic and 
sometimes extends to twenty. 

The subject of Thuggee has such strange fascinations, and 
presents such extraordinary contrasts between outward decorum 
and the complete annihilation of all moral sense, that we 
cannot blame the author for his account of the means taken to 
discover, punish, and reform the perpetrators of this horrible crime. 
Those who derive their knowledge of it from Meadows Taylor's 
well-known work will find all that excellent writer's descriptions 
fully borne out in this volume. The horrible tradition of the 
origin of Thuggee, the curious ceremonies of initiation, the division 
of omens drawn from animals into good and bad, the tenderness to 
the victim, the devout prayers to Bhawani, the callousness to life, 
and the accurate recollections of exploits which had for their scene 
Central India, the Punjab, the North-West Provinces, and even 
Lower Bengal, are truthfully told but have no immediate connexion 
with the main purpose of the book. We should suggest, in parting 
with the author, that he should pay more attention in future to the 
disposal and sifting of his materials, and endeavour to separate in- 
formation likely to attract the general reader from statistics which 
are almost too dull or ponderous for a Report of the Sudder Board 
of Revenue. Some knowledge of the despised trade of book-making 
would here do no harm. We regret to perceive that Indian 
journals are discussing a proposal, said to be seriously contem- 
— by the Government of Tndi, for doubling up the Central 

ndia Agency with that of Rajputana. Conceived ostensibly on 
the score of economy, it would, we think, politically be unsound, 
costly, and extravagant. We might even predict that, if these 
two vast and important agencies were united by Lord Lytton, it 
would become necessary in the course of a dozen years to separate 
them again. And then, not for the first time, would the Indian 
Government be exhibited in the light of a conjuror performing 
the notable feat of turning six into half-a-dozen and half-a-dozen 
back again into six. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


yg years of writing and talking on the subject by those 
who have found out that truth is the only sound foundation 
for teaching, and that it cannot do even young people good to 
“ believe a lie,” the world has been in part brought round to think 
so too. We say “in part” only, because here we have a batch of 
newly-published school-books, all except one by schoolmasters, 
which prove that some of those most concerned in the work of 
teaching, scorning this new-fangled notion as Mr. Pummel did the 
rules of spelling, “ nowise give in to it” themselves. It has been 
pointed out so often that it seems like waste of words to repeat it, 
that grammar cannot be taught without philology. Yet here we 
find schoolmasters and professors going on writing and publishing 
books in which speech is treated as a mere wilderness of words, 
and grammar as the clue that guides the wanderer through the 
windings of the maze. Within the last half-dozen years there has 
been a very marked improvement in the quality of elementary 
school-books. Thanks to the several series of Primers for which 
our lions, literary and scientific, have condescended to stand spon- 
sors, sound and scientific expositions of the first principles of 
almost every art or science are placed within the reach of every 
one who can read and has a shilling to spare. And in this general 
awakening among the dry bones of lesson-books, those which treat 
of our language and history have shown themselyes even more 
lively than their fellows, On these neverfailing themes the 
changes have been rung in every possible key. They have been 
written about and lectured about so much and so often that every 
schoolboy is now expected to know just as much about the kings 
of the English who reigned before the Norman Conquest as he 
does about those that came after it, and to find himself more 
at home in the language of Longland and Chaucer than he is in 
the pompous een of Johnson or the polished cadences 
of Pope. Such being the case, it is somewhat surprising to find 
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a Regius Professor of English Literature and Modern History 


publishing A Skort English Grammar, intended, as the title-page 
sets forth, “for the use of schools,” wherein, looking no further 
than the second page, we find that German is the “ mother language 
of English,” to which it is added (p. 10) that the coming of the 
English was the conquest by German tribes of “ that part of Britain 
which is now called England.” We suppose that Mr. Yonge uses 
the word German as an equivalent for Teutonic; but the use of a 
term which is now universally applied exclusively to the modern 
“Hoch Deutsch” can only be productive of confusion in the minds 
of schoolboys, who have to take their teachers at their word 
without overmuch sifting of what their words may possibly mean. 
Not a hint is given to explain how it came about that the part of 
Britain which these said ‘German tribes” conquered got the name 
of England, or how their speech was, and is, called English. Nor, it 
would seem, is Mr. Yonge himself by any means convinced that it 
was so called, for he tells us that “it isas a Saxon scholar that 
Alfred was celebrated.” Surely such a sentence ought not to be 
found in an English grammar, save as an example of a blunder to 
be corrected by the pupils. Even from old-fashioned Lindley 
Murray they would have Jearnt better than to make such a jumble 
of their tenses. But, though Mr. Yonge is thus careful to call the 
tongue of Alfred Saxon, and to explain that these German tribes 
“introduced the German grammar,” by the time he gets to his 
fifteenth page he declares that in his “ preceding pages the lan- 
guage has been always called the English language, out of deference 
to certain writers on the subject.” He then goes on to explain 
away what he has not done by declarivg that English 

is, comparatively speaking, a new title as applied to the language as it ex- 
isted through the reigns of the Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings, and 
even of the earlier Plantagenet sovereigns. The more gencral appellation 
given till lately to the language which prevailed, at least to the time of 
the Confessor, was Anglo-Saxon, which those scholars who pronounced 
some documents of the time of Henry III. to be the earliest specimens of 
true English, moditied, for the century and a half after the Conquest, into 
Semi-Suxon,designing to intimate by that compound that during those vears 
a transition from Saxon into English was gradually and imperceptibly pro- 
ceeding. In these pages, if the language is termed throughout Fag/ish, 
that does not forbid such distinctions as Early English, Middle English, 
and Modern English, since it would be to mislead the youthful student to use 
any expression that would seem to imply the existence of an identity, or 
even any strong likeness, between the English of the ninth and that of the 
nineteenth century. 


Now, as has been said years ago and often since repeated, it is by | 


this very refusal to recognize the identity of the English language 
at the several stages of its growth that “‘a)l the necessary helps to 
a rational treatment of its grammatical forms and idioms have 
been cast aside.” And Mr. Yonge, having cast these helps aside, 
has fallen into very irrational treatment of certain grammatical 
forms. For instance, all our English prefixes are dismissed as 
being syllables which represent no word in present use, *‘ but which 
may be traced either to Latin or ancient German.” The suffixes 
fare quite as badly. “Ship” and “scape” are forms of the 
German schaft. “Ric” is identical in meaning with the Latin 
regnum; but not a word is said about its early English use or the 
part it has had in forming so very familiar a word as the other- 
wise unintelligible masculine form of duck—drake. Looking on 
a little further we find that thei in “nightingale” is merely a 
particle ‘introduced to soften the pronunciation.” How much 
simpler, and at the same time more accurate, it would be to 
show how this intermediate syllable is no particle, but only tne 
letter », which, after its manner, has thrust itself into a word 
where it has no business. Just as “ passager” has become 
“* passenger,” and “ messager” “ messenger,” so has “ nightingale ” 
grown out of “ nightegale,” as any one who has ever read 
Chaucer would know. Perhaps it is not to be taken for granted 
that Mr. Yonge has read Chaucer, as in his Three Centuries of 
English Literature, if we remember rightly, he says something about 
the obsoleteness of the Canterbury Tales having long rendered them 
unintelligible. But we have said enough to show how out of date 
and confused Mr. Yonge’s treatment of his subject is, and how 
very unlikely his book is to be useful to the schools for whose use 
it has been written. All schools are, or profess to be, preparing their 
pupils for the University examinations, and the papers set for these 
examinations contain questions supposing acertain amountof know- 
ledgeofthe English of the past by which to explain the English of the 
present. Such questions boys or girls who had learnt from Mr. Yonge 
that there is no identity between the two would find themselves 
quite unable to answer. 

The author of the English Grammar for Beginners, though 
Head-Master of the Grocers Company’s schools, is as dead to the 
fact that English grammar and English spelling can neither of 
them be ~~ taught unless in conjunction with philology as 
the Regius Professor whose work we have just censured. His 
work is very elementary, and does not pretend to go into the 
history of the lan at all. It is, therefore, less likely to be 
mischievous than Mr. Yonge’s. It contains, for the most part, 
such explanations of the ditferent functions of the several parts of 
speech, and the rules for punctuation, as ought to be given orally 
if the teacher is fit for his work. Children so young as those for 
whom the book is intended understand what is sard to them, espe- 
cially on a subject so difficult to some young minds as grammar, 
very much better than they can take in what they read, or follow 
what is read to them. . 

M. Julien’s little book is also the work of a practical teacher, and 
is intended as an introduction to his previously published Petites 
Lecons. It is intended for the use of v 


young children, and 


French and English, to be translated at sight by the pupils. The 
only difference we can find out to distinguish this First Lessons 
in Conversational French Grammar from the host of little books 
written on the so-called conversational method, which Dr. Ahn 
first put in practice, is that at the end of each chapter there are 
revising exercises and questions for an oral examination in grammar, 
which will save time and trouble to the teachers who make use of 
it. The words given are the most common and generally used, 
and the sentences not so far-fetched and ludicrous as in some other 
books of the same class. 

The Child's Geography is a simple introduction to the study of 
geography, intended for children of seven or eight years old. 
The writer has been moved to write it by observing how ill-suited 
for beginners are the so-called manuals of geography mostly used in 
schools. He has found that geography, if it is to make any im- 
pression on a child’s mind, must be taught from the map and not 
trom the manual ; and that before it can profit by the map the child 
must clearly understand the place which the world he lives in holds 
in the universe ; the meaning of the divers figures traced upon the 
| model of that world known as a terrestrial globe ; and, lastly, the 

relation between the symbolism of the globe and that of the flat 

map of the geographer. All this is very clearly and pleasantly 
set forth in simple and well-chosen language. Moreover, The 

Child's Geography contains a great deal of information about the 

differences of svil and climate to be found in different parts of the 
| earth’s surface, and the causes of these differences. It also tells 
_ about the plants and animals to be found in foreign countries, and 
: about the various races of mankind and the manners and customs 
| which distinguish them from each other. The text is frequently 
| broken by illustrations, which ought to go far to find favour for 
the book with the little folks for whom it is intended, as its 
illustrated pages are very much more attractive to look upon than 
the columns and sections of hard names to be learnt by heart that 
meet the eye on opening the old-fashioned ae manual, 
We hope Mr. Ward will carry out the intention which he tells us 
in the preface he entertains of following up this elementary book 
with two others, similar in style, but suitable for more advanced 
students; for in this Child's Geography he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in supplying a want which has long been felt of an ele- 
mentary eer. mr of geography that should be at once simple and 
scientitic. 

The Symbol Geography redeems the promise of its title by, con- 
taining a map wherein each considerable town, instead of having 
its name printed, is indicated by a symbol typical of the natural 
productions, the peculiar industry, or the historical event to which 
the town owes its importance. Thus in the map of Scotland, 
which is now before us, the birthplace of John Knox and other 
notable persons is symbolized by a cradle. Bannockburn and all 
the other battle-fields are signified by a figure like a small pair of 
scissors, intended, we believe, for cross swords. Dunlop, the tract 
of Ayrshire noted for its dairy-farming, is represented by a most 
unmistakable cheese, with the knife that has just cut it lying by, 
while Campbeltown and Glen-livat are represented by that form 
of whisky jar known in Scotland as a “greybeard,” so huge in 
size that at first sight we took them for lighthouses. Indeed 
one great fault of the symbols is that they are as reckless of pro- 
pertion as the animals in a Noah’s Ark. The stag who ranges at 
will in the deer-forests of the North is about six times as large as the 
factory, chimney included, that marks a manufacturing centre ; and 
this colossal animal finds a rival almost as big as himself in the 
sea-bird that broods over the rocks of Ailsa and the Bass. The 
Symbol Geography, however, is not so much a text-book as a 
showing forth of a system of teaching geography which the author 
has struck out for himself and found successful in teaching his 
own pupils. This system is to turn the lesson into a sort of game 
carried on by question and answer, in which readiness of reply 
depends on the player’s knowledge of the productions of the 
country under consideration, The dedication is as original as the 
contents. It runs thus:— 

To the Teachers of those Boys and Girls who say “I do detest Geo- 

graphy,” this Symbolic System of ‘Teaching it is Dedicated by a Fellow 
Worker, who has often been gratified by hearing the above words changed 
for “ I like Geography the best of all my Lessons.” 
To all such teachers we strongly recommend a new system of 
some sort, whether symbolic or other; for where children detest 
geography there must surely be something wrong about the teach- 
ing. Probably, if they do as the author suggests to them in his 
preface, and get their pupils to draw maps, at the same time 
20a been much information vivd voce about the countries, they 
may be rewarded by as happy a change of opinion as he reports, 
without having recourse to the use of the symbols which most 
intelligent children would scout utterly as being babyish. 

Mr. Taylor's Roman History is written on the same plan as 
the English and French histories from his pen. As we have 
already given our opinion of that plan in the reviews of these works, 
little remains to be said of the Roman History, except that it is 
well suited to be used as a companion to the others of the same 
series. Mr. Taylor does not lay claim to any original views about 
the facts which he here presents to his young learners, but ac- 
knowledges the debt he owes to Dr. Schmitz, Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
and other writers. Of these authorities the influence of the last 
is evident in every page, as Mr. Taylor has followed very closely 
' the lines laid vy Mr. Freeman in his General Sketch of 
| European History. 


contains a variety of exercises composed of the simplest phrases in | 
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TRAVEL AND TROUT AT THE ANTIPODES.* 


S Mr. Senior is fain to admit in his opening chapter, the title 
of his book is somewhat deceptive, the Travel being out of 
all proportion to the Trout. From his home in Queensland he 
made a couple of flying trips to Tasmania and New Zealand, and 
in these he covered respectively distances of three and four thousand 
miles. But, if the fishing was scarcely all he could have desired, 
he had two most enjoyable holidays; and, what is of far more 
importance, so far as his readers are concerned, he has the art of 
im —_ to them his pleasurable sensations. He writes easily 
ee lightly, with a vein of fun; can tell a good story on occasion ; 
seeing all that should be seen, he describes it shrewdly and suc- 
cinctly ; and, though he is compelled continually to express his 
intense admiration of the scenery, he has the self-restraint to 
indulge in his — discreetly, while giving us vivid conceptions 
of the features that impressed him. After reading many volumes 
of travel or touring in Australasia, we long ago came to the 
conclusion that, if we emigrated to the “fifth quarter” of the 
globe, we should unhesitatingly seek our new home in 
Tasmania. And all that Mr. Senior has to tell entirely 
confirms us in these prepossessions. We assume, of course, 
that we should go to the colony with a competency, and 
not with any notion of making a fortune. Tasmania never 
boasted of magnificent squatters with domains rivalling in ex- 
tent some of the German principalities, and covered with count- 
less flocks and herds that threw those of the patriarchs or the 
Esterhazys into the background. There are no merchants in 
Launceston or Hobart’s Town who make any pretence to be even 
third-rate millionaires. Mr. Senior mentions in fact that young 
men of the farming class are inclined to leave the country for 
Australia and New Zealand; while those who perforce remain on 
their holdings grumble at having to work hard for small returns, 
But, on the other hand, there is a great deal of tranquil comfort; while 
the habits of living and the aspects of the landscape are exceptionally 
and unmistakably English. The familiar names of the townships and 
counties which have been borrowed from the old country are by no 
means out of keeping with the scenery or the style of farming. 
People used to drive across the island in a four-horse coach, with 
the coachman and guard got up in scarlet; though now, alas! the 
coaches have been run off the road. When the driver flung the 
reins to the helpers at the changes in old English coaching style, 
you stepped down to enter the roadside inn, where you called for 
toaming flagons of ale and were served with genuine mutton- 
chops. One drove between lines of well-kept hedges, and picked 
up and threw down parcels in villages which were surrounded with 
their orchards of cherry and apple trees. Yet the picturesque in the 
background blended with the homelike, and you looked up over 
forests hanging on the hill sides to ranges of mountains standing 
out against the sky. Those mountains and woods, which attract 
a heavy rainfall, send down the brawling streams that break in 
tempting sae and rushes among the lower slopes, and are sup- 
posed to be alive with the trout for which Mr. Senior went to 
angle. By way of sample of one of the Anglo-Tasmanian Edens, 
we may refer to his picture of the residence of the gentleman 
by whom his party happened to be entertained when they paid 
a visit to the famous breeding ponds. “ We enter (the garden) ; 
refresh ourselves with raspberries, cherries, gooseberries; light a 
cigarette in an arbour covered with roses and honeysuckles; finish 
it under a wide-spreading walnut tree; inhale the odour of the 
herb borders ; notice the asparagus, peas, seakale, and all the com- 
moner vegetables; and behold how the owner can literally sit 
under his own vine and figtree.” Outside is a brook running 
under hedges and dividing the fruit trees and vegetables from the 
hop-gardens, while beyond the paddocks through richly wooded 
grounds there flows beneath steep banks the river which feeds the 
salmon ponds, Yet, for those who love excitement and adventure, 
there are contrasts to the squire-like tranquillity of such an exist- 
ence. We have a stirring account of a cattle-hunting-party which 
came off in the wilder part of the island, These herds of cattle 
run wild, and have to be followed over the most breakneck 
country. Their ancestors were of course imported, but they have 
come to regard man as their enemy, and on his appearance 
they take flight for almost inaccessible retreats. Of course, when 
they are “collared” by the horsemen, they charge fiercely; and 
Mr. Senior witnessed a more narrow escape than is often to be seen 
in the Spanish bull-ring. A knot of well-mounted sportsmen was 
accompanied by a scratch pack of powerful dogs. The party 
scattered through mountainous forest, broken by inaccessible 
gullies. ‘ By and by the dogs give tongue, and there is a sound, 
not far distant, indicating a stampede.” The horsemen started at 
full speed, trusting themselves very much to the instinct of their 
horses, ape as by miracle collisions with the trunks or the 
branches, or the chance of being hurled headlong into a ravine. 
The herd, which consisted entirely of bulls, broke up into i 
of two or three, and continued their headlong flight. It was then 
that one of the riders so nearly came to grief. He had followed a 
i st best glade. As it happened, the 
glade ended in a , and the hunted bull turned to charge. 
In speed, for a short distance, the horse had no chance with him. 
The rider, feeling his horse’s hind quarters lifted bodily on the 
horns, swung round in his saddle and delivered three barrels of his 


* Travel and Trout in the Antipodes: an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 
and New Zealand. By William Senior (Red Spinner). London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1879. 


heavy revolver. By great good fortune, the third shot told in a 
vital spot, and the bull rolled over in a confused heap, with the 
man and the gored horse. 

After so thrilling an incident as that, any notes of the trout- 
fishing must sound tame. Mr. Senior professes himself not greatly 
disappointed with results, though he can only report fifty-four 
trout killed in about half as many outings. So far, indeed, 
as appearances went, the streams of Tasmania left nothing to 
desire ; the grave drawback was the deficiency of fish. Then 
circumstances, as is apt to be the case everywhere, were often 
against the angler. The sun was bright, the skies were cloud- 
less, and the water was clear. Or there was a flight of flies 
or of grasshoppers, blown into the river with each breath of 
air and gorging such fish as there were. The best day Mr. Senior 
had was certainly of the nature of a “fluke,” and involved 
work and experiences that were literally painful. He waded up 
the rocky bed of a stream, under cover of the trees and bushes. 
Most of the casts he made were underhanded, and, bending himself 
for the most part almost double, he had to scramble over sub- 
merged logs. And, after all, he had only nine brace of trout, 
weighing from half a pound to a pound. Indeed most of the rivers 
are so thickly over-wooded as infinitely to increase the troubles 
of the fisherman, especially where fish are few and far between. 
Then Mr. Senior found them slow to take the fly, though he was 
told that that was owing to his —— them in the worst 
se of the fishing season, and that, had 

ter, he would have had less cause of complaint. But last and 
worst of all, they gave poor play when they were hooked ; and a 
well-sized fish, after one feeble struggle by way of protest, would 
permit himself to be drawn quietly to the bank. The acclimatized 
trout would seem to have done well, and in point of size 
they thrive wonderfully, But it is unsatisfactory to learn that 
there is actually a doubt whether any of the salmon have survived. 
Captures have been reported authoritatively, and aso-called salmon 
was served at table to Mr. Senior. But he cannot conscientiously 
swear to the fact that it was salmon he tasted, and sceptics main~ 
tain that the “salmon ” and grilses are really salmon trout. It 
follows, at all events, that the naturalized foreigners must have 
done very indifferently, otherwise heavy fish should have been taken 
by this time; and we can only suppose that the reason is to be 
sought in the excessive temperature of Tasmanian waters. 

‘asmania, although now one of the most steady-going of British 
colonies, is not without its history and its unpleasant reminis- 
cences. By way of contrast to the easy-going life in the peace and 
ag A of the rural paradise we have described, we may accompany 

. Senior to what used to be an inferno, when Tasmania, known 
as Van Diemen’s Land, was being colonized by our convicts and 
their guardians. “In its palmy days Port Arthur must have been 
—apart from its associations—a lovely spot.” Its situation had 
marked it out for a penal settlement. It stood on Tasman’s 
Peninsula, and was cut off from the mainland by a strip of land, 
fifty feet in width, which was strongly guarded. It consisted of 
prisons, barracks, and station buildings; “the sounds of 
compulsory labour mingled with the clinking of fetters 
+ + » «+ and it carried out the p for which 
it was established, by punishing with a merciless rigour that 
has been exposed and prohibited, the criminals who were sent 
thither to work out their doom.” By what seemed an irony of 
fate, those degraded and most villanous criminals were set to 
enhance the natural beauties of the spot by laying out gardens, 
terraces, and pleasure-grounds, embellished by graceful fountains 
and statuary. Now all has gone to wreck, and the pleasure- 
grounds are overrun with thickets of weeds frequented by venomous 
snakes. The buildings stand roofless, and the fortress is crumbli 
to pieces. Mr, Senior happened to force open the door of one of a 
row of abandoned cells. Within he came upon the skeletons of 
some sheep, who had evidently taken refuge from a storm, 
when the door must have been blown to upon them; and it 
would appear that it had never since been reopened. Immediately 
off Port Arthur lies Dead Island, so called because it was the 
cemetery of the settlement; it contains over 2,000 graves. 
When Mr. Senior paid his visit a solitary convict was in residence 
there. The man had been banished thither by the few guards who 
still at that time remained with a handful of convicts, because he 
had been pronounced hopelessly refractory after many attempts at 
coercing him. 

We believe it may be rather owing to our ae predi- 
lections than to any shortcoming on the part of Mr. Senior that 
we have been more interested by the account of his sojourn 
in Tasmania than by the tour he ag oe in 
New Zealand. For undoubtedly in New and there is 
more to awaken interest and command attention in the shape of 
what is novel or sensational. He gives us lively sketches of the 
half-reclaimed Maoris as he had opportunities of seeing them ; 
and very vivid pictures of the fantastic volcanic ace in a 
chapter styled “ Wonderland.” Indeed his descrip- 
tions of the eccentric New Zealand geysers are almost as good as 
those with which Lord Dufferin — us very many years ago, 
when he examined the marvels of Iceland in his Cruise in High 
Latitudes. As for the fishing, though Mr. Senior perhaps made it 
even more than in Tasmania the pretext for his travelling, yet it 
would seem on the whole to be more satisfactory. He enjoyed 
some tolerable sport himself; a friend who devoted himself to it 
did very well indeed ; and the New Zealand trout are strong and 
“game,” and really put you on your mettle to land them. Coz~ 
sequently the Acclimatization Societies which flourish in each 
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district have every encouragement to persevere in their efforts. 
Great quantities of salmon fry have been successfully imported 
from California; and Mr. Senior reports that “in the course of a 
year or two, New Zealand should be a magnificent island for the 
trout-fisher.” 


DOWDENHAM.* 


HIS is the dullest book that we have read for many a long 
day. It is past the wit of man to say how dull it is. Some 
books, though very dull in themselves, yet may be the cause that 
wit is in other men. But this story is too dull even to laugh at. 
‘When we reached the end we laid it down in despair, and felt as 
melancholy as if we were coming away from a wedding-breakfast 
or a City feast. We would rather criticize a collected edition of 
the Court Circular than give an account of this “Tale of High 
Life in the Present Period.” We have no more feeling of having 
read a story than if we had gone through the fashionable intelli- 
gence of the Morning Post. We have read nearly five hundred 
about a Duke and a Duchess, and a Marquis and an Earl, 

a a Dow Countess, and a Countess and a Baron, and a 
Count and a Viscount, and a great many other people of title ; 
but what they have done we cannot remember. Perhaps in the 
high life in which the author moves people do nothing. If he 
‘was bent on writing a book, he was certainly wise in attempting 
to describe people whont he knows. For he does not take his 
great people secondhand. It has been his good fortune, he 
tells us, to accompany his Duchess in her walks, and he had 
the “privilege” to be one of the guests at Dowdenham, the 
Duke’s country seat, on a most interesting occasion. It was at 
the close of the story. A repentant Marquis had returned 
home, like a second a He had run away to America, and 
had lived among the Indians. His absence had been, indeed, 
noticed in society, but on his return the most scrupulous delicacy 
‘was observed. “Among intimates moving in good society,” Mr. 
Ancketill tells us, “and associating daily in the same circle, the 
occurrence of such a contretemps as had occurred in the Duke’s 
family is never made the subject of conversation, A well-bred 
reticence draws a veil over such disturbing events.” In other 
words, in high life the rule is observed of never talking about 
ropes in the house of a man whose father has been hanged. To 
add to the general joy, the noble Prodigal had returned just in 
time to be present at the marriage of the Earl and the Viscountess, 
which was celebrated at Dowdenham. “No cloud flitted across 
the horizon to obscure the halo of happiness that dwelt beneath 
the Duke’s hospitable roof.” Halos, out of high life, are generally 
seen when there are mists about. What they may be like when 
they not only dwell, but also dwell beneath the roof of a Duke, 
‘we cannot pretend to say. However, there the halo was, and there 
was the author in company with it, and beneath the same 
hospitable roof. There he had the privilege to see in the picture- 
quitey a tableau, which he wishes that he felt himself competent 
to describe. “On one side were arranged the bridal dresses, and 
on the other the numerous and splendid presents given by sympa- 
thizing friends to the respective brides.” On one of the presents he 
ized “the vigorous caligraphy of the venerable Dowager 
Countess.” We forgotten to mention—indeed, till we copied 
down the words “ respective brides,” we had forgotten the fact— 
that there were two weddings celebrated on the same day. 
Not only did cz Earl m a Viscountess, but a Major 
ied a Contessa. It wasa singular act of ducal condescension 

to allow a Major—a common Major whose father was utterly un- 
known—wmerely to dwell with the halo of happiness beneath the 
hospitable roof. But to go beyond this, to give him his wedding- 
breakfast, to associate him on such an interesting occasion with an 
Earl, requires, the reader will feel, some explanation. The fact 
‘was, the Major had just done the Duke the greatest service. He 
had tracked the runaway Marquis to British Columbia, and found 
him struck down with fever on a miserable pallet of dried 
leaves, and partially covered with leopard skins. The Marquis 
was wakened up from sleep by hearing one word—“ Bellamont ”— 
softly whispered into his ear. He tried to speak. “ Placing his 
finger on his lips to enjoin silence, Major Head said, ‘ Take this 
medicine at once, and be composed; the event is in the hands of 
Providence.” ‘The author is perhaps an Irishman, and we shall 
not, therefore, too strictly criticize his statement that a man put 
his fingers on his lips to enjoin silence and spoke at the same 
time. However, the Marquis’s life was saved; and such fidelity 
as the gallant Major had shown was not too highly rewarded 
— by the great honour that was done him on the occasion of 


Who is the hero of the story, whether indeed High Life knows 
anything of heroes, we are not able to say. The Ear! certainly 
marries a lady who seems as if she were almost meant for a 
heroine ; but heroines may be as little known as heroes in the best 
society. “The King for my money,” cried Partridge when Tom 
Jones took him to see Garrick act Hamlet. “He speaks all his 
words distinctly, half as loud again as the other.” In like manner 
‘we are inclined to say, after going through Mr. Ancketill’s book, 
“ The Duke for our money.” He is perhaps at times a little op- 


* Dowdenham : a Tale of High Life in the Present Period. By W. R. 
a, Author of “The Adventures of Mick Callighin, M.P.” 
London: Marcus Ward & Co. 1879. 


pressive, and certainly always very dull. But he is most exem- 
piary in every relation of life, and very pompous. ‘ Standing upon 

is hearthrug receiving his friends the Duke was in person, 
manners, and dignified geniality one of the best specimens of an 
English country gentleman.” Even off his hearthrug—for a Duke 
cannot be expected to be on it all day long—he is still a scarcely 
less fine specimen. He is gifted with a most remarkable facility of 
quotation, The Earl, at the opening of the story, is, we are 


| told, forty-three years old, and unmarried. The Duke advises him 


to a_i and fires off straightway three quotations at him in sup- 
port of his advice. The Marquis on one occasion required a father’s 
counsel. The Duke retired after breakfast into his private sitting- 
room, where it was his custom, we read, to peruse the morning 
papers and inform himself of the passing events of the day. On 
the hearth on this eventful day blazed some billets of wood 
with a simmering noise and blue flame uliar to that 
description of fuel. He touched a silver bell, and a groom 
of the chambers entered. ‘The Marquis was summoned. The 
father first quoted to him the great Lord Burleigh’s ad- 
vice to his son. Next he read an extract out of a volume 
which he took from the bookcase. Then he quoted a great philo- 
sopher; and, last of all, he quoted either the same or another 
eat philosopher who has written about “ the lexicon of youth.” 
The son seemed to be convinced, but after all he ran away to 
America. Perhaps he had some reason, for even a duke and a 
father can quote too much. His Grace was not only fond of 
reading, but he was an excellent elocutionist. So condescending 
and so refined a nobleman as this can be turned to the best account 
by a skilful writer. Mr, Ancketill, for instance, is almost as good 
at poetry as he is at prose; but he is, it would seem, too modest 
to publish his verses in his own name. Nothing is easier than to 
make the Duke call for some lines which one or other of the cha- 
racters had written. “ By the by,” said the Duke, at the very 
time when the halo of happiness was dwelling beneath his hos- 
itable roof, “ you promised to read us your piece of os 
had almost forgotten to remind you of your promise.” e poet 
was too shy, but the Duke offered to read it aloud himself, saying, 
“ We shall just have time; there’s an hour till dinner-time yet.” 
One of the stanzas begins :— 
List ! from the murky darkness deep, 
A lurid glare amid the storm. 
Among intimates moving in good society a poet, we can readily 
believe, is never asked to explain how any one can listen to a 
lurid glare. Certainly in the fourth line we read “ A minute-gun 
gives loud alarm”; but as certainly it is to the lurid glare that we 
seem to be invited to listen. The poem does at last come to an 
end, and the eloquent elocutionist can rest his ducal voice. “Oh 
my gracious, ladies,” says the Duchess, “ there's the first dinner- 
gong sounding. We have not a moment to spare.” Such an ex- 
clamation is perhaps a little startling in one who “ possessed all the 
attributes of a perfectly aristocratic and well-bred lady.” But let 
not the reader judge her and her order too harshly. Let not “ the 
sneering democrats” of whom Mr. Ancketill writes venture to 
disparage duchesses, Let him remember what she had just gone 
through. The wonder is that she did not exclaim, ‘Oh my gracious !” 
a good dealearlier. Yet she had listened in patience and in silence 
while the Duke was reading such verses as the following :— 
Say, Neptune, god of Ocean deep, 
Why, seated on thy wave-borne throne, 
Did’st not ashore with trident sweep 
This faithful pair—save them alone ? 
Was ’t anger that the brave dog dared 
To bear thy name, of billows lord, 
Or Amphitrite’s love, that spared 
No thought from her, beloved, adored ? 

It is pleasant to turn from the Duchess when seated in comfort 
by her fireside, listening to poetry and crying out “Oh my 
gracious!” to the Duchess when visiting her tenantry. “It was 
once the author’s good fortune,” he writes, “to accompany her 
onone of her tours amongst her cottagers.” Having described 
her affability and ber pious condescension, he then turns round 
upon “the sneering democrats who, if they chance to read 
these pages, will doubtless characterize the description I have 
given of a scene of which I was a witness as sentimental 
twaddle.” But, after all, he must not be too hard on these miser- 
able creatures. He must remember that they were, as he him- 
self says, “ born in crowded cities where the discomfort and want 
of cleanliness pervading the dwellings of the bulk of the manu- 
facturing poor precludes the domiciliary visits of ladies. Happy 
rural England!” he goes on to exclaim, and then utters a pious 
wish that in the sister country the same blessed state of things were 
possible. But in the country in Ireland duchesses can no more 
visit poor people than in the towns in England. ‘ Were there no 
other obstacles, the religious difficulty renders it impracticable, and 
the want of cottage cleanliness absolutely prohibits ladies from en- 
tering the dwellings of the poor, which they rarely attempt to do.” 
We sincerely pity the poor both of our own towns and of the 
whole of Ireland. Discomfort is hard enough to bear in itself. It 
is indeed cruel when it precludes the domiciliary visits of ladies. 
Though they cannot enter the dwellings of the poor, yet possibly 
they might go to the outside of the houses of those who are most 
deserving, and leave copies of this Tale of High Life. It would 
surely be a good action to let these poor creatures know how much 
they lose by their religion and their manner of life, 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


\ TR. LANG'S volume on Oxford (1), the contents of which have, 
\ we believe, previously made their appearance in the Portfoito, 
js one of the most agreeable and interesting works that we have 
seen for a long time. The author has the gift, or accomplishment, or 
both, of a singularly happy style and method. He is never pedantic 
and never frivolous. He makes one interested when it is desirable 
in things the essence of which may be dry enough, and he can 
be light without a hint of forced gaiety or claptrap. He knows his 
subject thoroughly, and he has given his knowledge to his readers 
jn the most attractive and judicious form. Perhaps the most 
brilliant, as a literary feat, of his chapters is that headed “ The 
Early, Students: a Day with a Medieval Undergraduate.” This 
is certainly as vivid and probably as true a picture of the time as 
any one could desire to have; and it is difficult to believe while 
one reads it that Mr. Lang has not been himself accustomed, in 
bygone ages, to “ play pyked staffe” at the Beaumont with Roger 
de Freshtield a Henricus de Bourges. ‘ Poets at Oxford,” 
again, is admirably contrived. Mr. Lang's last chapter is called 
“Undergraduate Life,” and with this well-worn subject he deals 
with surprising pithiness and freshness, A Cambridge reviewer 
may naturally be annoyed at what reads like a dig at Cambridge 
in the opening paragraph ; but such annoyance is perforce dispelled 
by the writing of one who really has something to say, and who 
knows how to say it, on a subject which countless dabblers in 
fiction and essay have done their best to spoil. It is hardly fair 
to Mr. Lang to make any excerpt from a piece of writing in which 
conciseness is a striking merit, but his second paragraph contains so 
much in so few words that we must venture to quote it :-—“ There 
is yet another cause which increases the difliculty of describ- 
ing undergraduate life with truth. There are very many 
varieties of undergraduates who have very various ways of 
occupying and amusing themselves, A steady man, who reads his 
five or six hours a day, and takes his pastime chiefly on the river, 
finds that his path scarcely ever crosses that of him who belongs to 
the Bullingdon Club, hunts thrice a week, and rarely dines in hall. 
Then the ‘pale student’ who is hard at work in his rooms or in 
the Bodleian all day, and who has only two friends, out-college 
men, with whom he takes walks and tea—he sees existence in a 
very different aspect. The Union politician, who is for ever hang- 
ing about his club, dividing the house on questions of blotting- 
paper and quill pens, discussing its affairs at breakfast, intriguing 
for the place of Librarian, writing rubbish in the suggestion-book 
—to him Oxford is only a soil carefully prepared for the growth of 
that fine flower, the Union. He never encounters the under- 

uate who haunts billiard-rooms and shy taverns, who buys 
jewelry for barmaids, and who is admired for the audacity with 
which he smuggled a fox-terrier into college in a brown-paper 
parcel. There are many other species of undergraduates, scarcely 
more closely resembling each. other in manners and modes 
of thought than the little Japanese student resembles the meta- 
physical Scotch exhibitioner, or than the hereditary War Minister of 
Siam (whose career, though brief, was vivacious) resembled the 
Exeter Sioux, a half-reclaimed savage, who disappeared on the 
war-path after failing to scalp the Junior Proctor. Whenthe Wet 
Blanket returned to his lodge in the land of Sitting Bull, he doubt- 
less described Oxford life in his own way to the other Braves, 
while the squaws hung upon his words, and the papooses played 
around. His account would vary in many ways from that of 


Whiskered Tomkins from the hall 
Of seedy Magdalene. 


And he again would not see Oxford life steadily, and see it whole 
as a more cultivated and polished undergraduate might. Thus 
there are countless pictures of the work and ways of undergraduates 
at the University.” ‘For the illustrations as for the letter- 
press of Mr. Lang's delightful volume we have nothing but 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillips makes yet another addition to the 
vast mass of writing that has been hung, and will doubtless 
continus to be hung so long as human nature is unchanged, 
upon re’s name (2). The author has the virtue 
of modesty, in that he says in his J nme “The more I read of 
the tragedy of Hamlet the less I really understand it as a whole, 
and now despair of meeting with any theories that will reconcile 
its perplexing inconsistencies, making, of course, allowances for 
those that are most likely intentional.” Mr. Halliwell-Phillips 
adds that he does not hope to have done more than make a few 
suggestions which may be a of consideration. Among such 
suggestions the most remarkable pine is that, “so far from 
Hamlet being indecisive, although the active principle in his 
character is strongly influenced by the meditative, he is really a 
man of singular determination, and, excepting in occasional 
paroxysms, one of powerful self-control.” This theory the author 
goes on.to support by reference to, of all things in the world, the 
scene in which Hamlet, left alone after the Ghost’s disappearance, 
is joined by his friends and followers. His “wild and whirling 
words” are, according to the ingenious commentator, the expression 


1) Ozford: brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Andrew Lang 
and Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines, H. Toussaint, 
and R. Kent Thomas. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 

2) Memoranda on the Tragedy of Hamlet. By J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
F &c. London: Printed by J. E. Adlard. 


of a resolution formed by a powerful intellect to “outwit his 
companions by banter”; he treats the apparition “with in- 
tentional and grotesque disrespect and jocularity at a moment 
when an irresolute mind would have been terrified and prostrated.” 
This may give people eager to devour Penge lag commentaries 
some idea of a they have to expect from these “ memoranda,” 
which, if not better, are not worse than the majority of their 
class. But, with few exceptions, “the best of this kind are but 
shadows.” At the end of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips’s little book is 
found, under the title of “ Austhetic Criticism,” what seems to be 
meant fora humorous allegory, to the humour of which we un- 
fortunately do not possess the key. 


The Zra Almanack (3) for the current year has, in addition to 
its familiar attractions, a collection of “autograph letters of 
eminent actors,” the writing of which is reproduced with remark- 
able accuracy, and which have been well chosen to exhibit the 
characteristics of the writers. It is curious to find the late M. 
Fechter writing, “ Je t’envoie M. -—, qui joue Leartes (sic) dans 
Hamlet,” but no doubt this was a mere slip of the pen. 


The Theatre magazine (4) has entered on a new career under 
the editorship of Mr. Clement Scott, who is thoroughly qualified 
for the work which he has undertaken. It contains reviews, 
signed by well-known critics, among whom the editor himself is 
numbered, of dramatic and musical performances, some interesting 
notes on Shylock in Germany, two well-executed photographs 
of Miss Terry and Mr. Irving in the Merchant of Venice, 
and a discussion, with which the magazine opens, on the 
question whether, as a good many people have said, there is 
a dearth of dramatists in England. Mr. Irving writes first 
on this, from the fulness of a not altogether pleasant experi- 
ence as a manager. As might be expected, he has been be- 
sieged with numberless manuscripts which, with varying degrees 
of literary merit, “ possess one characteristic in common— 
they are wholly unadapted to the stage. The most curious part 
of it is that their authors are often conscious of this defect, but. 
do not think it of much account. A gentleman writes to me that 
he has no knowledge of stage requirements, but has little doubt 
that, if I approve his play, the necessary alterations can be made. 
The assumption is that I am to spend my time and pains in trying 
to turn some quires of dialogue into an acting drama.” This is 
obviously absurd, and aspiring dramatists will do well to lay to 
heart what Mr. Irving points out—that from Shakspeare down- 
wards successful dramatists have known or learnt something of the 

ractical working of the stage. “Qne of the most amusing 
eresies of our time,” says the writer, “is that which denies to 
Shakspeare the authorship which has made him famous; but, if 
any proof were needed, I have always thought the wonderful 
acting quality of these dramas a conclusive circumstance in his 
favour.” Itis melancholy to think of Mr. Irving surrounded by 
impracticable “ quires of dialogue.” Mr, Bendall and Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson both do good service in exploding the notion of 
“A Dramatic Ring”—a convenient formula used by would-be 
playwrights to express the fact that the number of people who 
have talent and industry enough to write well for the stage is 
limited, and that they themselves are not, as yet at any rate, of 


the number. At the same time, it is certainly not more easy, and 
there is in the nature of things no reason why it should be, to get a 
| first play produced than to get a first novel or volume of poems 
| published. Mr. Moy Thomas, though “ far from wishing to say 
| that there is as much encouragement for untried authors as is de- 
sirable in the interests of the public,” yet in the main 3 with 
the writers who have preceded him ; but in his last sentences, which 
seem to us much to the point, he introduces a new suggestion. 
Mr. Neville’s experience has naturally been much the same as 
Mr. Irving's. Mr. Burnand, in the characteristic and amusing paper 
which ends the discussion, hits what is certainly a blot in our 
present system, and it is to be hoped that his words will have 
effect. In the rest of the magazine we may note an excellent. 
article by Mr. Joseph Knight on Mr. Toole, and an enthusiastic 
and pleasant article by Mrs. Boursot on “Richard Wagner's 
Mission.” 

Mr. Pascoe has not, perhaps, made the best use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by the issue of a second edition of his 
Dramatic List (5), which is neither so correct nor so complete as 
we should like to see it. He has added more than a hundred 
names, and the incompleteness, of which he is conscious, is cer- 
tainly not altogether his own fault. But it is odd, for instance, to 
find no mention either of Mr. Alfred Bishop or of Mr. Norman 
Forbes. Again, as the late Mr. John Parry is included in the 
appendix, it seems inconsistent that there should be not a word 
about Mr. Corney Grain in the bulk of the volume. From a 
notice of Mr. F. Cooper we are led toinfer that Mr. Pascoe regards 
Laertes in Hamlet as a subordinate part. Some trifling but odd 
mistakes of fact have caught our eye, such as, for example, the 
statement that Mr. Clifford Cooper was the original Colonel 
Challice in Alone. Unless we are snags mistaken, he was 
the original Stratton Strawless, But as long as the stage con- 


The Era Almanack. Conducted by Edward Ledger. London : 


The Theatre: a Monthly Review of the Drama, Music,and the Fine 
ae Edited by Clement Dickens 


) The Dramatic List. Edited by Charles E. Pascoe. Second Edition, 
and enlarged. 
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tinues to be a popular institution there will be a demand for such 
@ compilation as Mr. Pascoe’s, and probably he will find an op- 
portunity of correcting what errors still remain in his work. 


Miss Lushington’s little story (6), which is founded on fact, 


is told with much grace and simplicity. Its tone is religious 
without being goody. Our only objection is to its conclusion, 


and it must be admitted that, from the author's point of view, there | 


would be some obvious objections to any other ending. 


Marion's Story (7) is written by a lady whose earlier works— 
simple Scottish tales—have earned 
—- and who is now, we believe, in India. It “ was origi- 

ly written in aid of the Magdalen Asylum at Madras,” and is 
published in an enlarged form “in the hope that it may interest a 
wider circle of readers.” Unlike Moray and Geordie’s Tryst, which 
were bag ge before the author's marriage, Maricn’s Story is not 
inten 
to young women. Its subject is treated with scrupulous delicacy, 
and without the introduction or even the suggestion of any sense 
of vice or peril. The book is one which may usefully be placed in 
the hands of domestic servants and in the reading-rooms of shops 
and houses of business in which girls are employed. Its style is 
natural and graceful, and the delineation of character painstaking 
and true to experience, 


The Chandos Classics (8) are capitally got up and printed. Some 
people will no doubt be shocked at the modernizing of Spenser’s 
spelling, though it has been done with the utmost care to avoid 
any mutilation of the text. The question is in fact whether, in 
words which for the purposes of the metre can be spelt either way, 
the old or new spelling is the pleasanter to look at. 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley has done well in preparing an edition in 
two volumes of his now well-known Life of Lord Palmerston (9), 
which was originally issued in five volumes. In the present 
edition some fresh letters and other new matter make their ap- 
pearance. 

The changes which have taken place since the publication of the 
fourth edition of Addison on Torts (10) have made it necessary for 
Mr. Cave in preparing a fifth edition to reconsider the system of 
arrangement previously adopted. He has among other changes 
relegated, for very sufficient reasons, the consideration of the rights 
and duties of bailors and bailees inter se, the duty of carriers in carry- 
ing goods, and the power of landlords to distrain for rent, to 
Addison’s equally well-known work on Contracts. 


Mr. Haynes's work (11) “ owes its origin chiefly to the enact- 
ment in the Judicature Act 1875, to the effect that the former 
practice, where not inconsistent with the Acts or Rules of Court, 
may continue to be used in the High Court of Justice and in the 
Court of Appeal.” Of course absolute knowledge of every detail 
of the new system cannot be expected, since,as Mr. Haynes ob- 
serves, “ considerable lack of uniformity and differences of opinion 
respecting some of the minor points of procedure exist in the 
various Offices and Chambers.” Mr. Haynes's work fills a gap 
which till its appearance had existed, and will no doubt be of use 
both to students and practitioners. 


As remanets from Christmas we have Mr. Ballantyne’s story (12), 
which is told in his best manner, and Only Five (13), a pretty 
little child’s story, with attractive illustrations. 


The third volume of The Hundred Greatest Men (14), the first 
two volumes of which were noticed some time ago in a separate 
article, deals with religious heroes, It is divided into two parts. 
The first begins with Moses and ends with Mahomet; the second 
begins with St. Paul and ends with Wesley. ‘The former of these 
has a preface by Professor Max Miiller, while the second is intro- 
duced by M. Renan. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., taking s hint from French publishers, 
have begun a series of parchment-bound volumes with a well- 
printed edition of In Memoriam (15). The attractiveness of the 

per and print will not balance the great disadvantage found in 
the obstinate refusal of the pages to lie open. Herein lies a most 
unfortunate difference between the model and the copy. We fail 
altogether to see the appropriateness of placing an eau forte (after 
the late Mrs. Cameron's fine photograph) of the Laureute himself 
at the beginning of the volume. 


(6) A Land and Sea Story. By EllenE.Lushington. London: Walter 
Smith. 
Marion’s Story. By the Author of “ Moray,” “Geordie’s Tryst,” 
ae tion : Hodder & Stoughton. 
(8) The Chandos Classics —Charles Lamb: Poemsand Essays. Spenser: 
The Faéry Queen. London: Warne & Co. 
The Life and Correspondence of Henry John Temple, Viscount 
nD. yy the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 


(10) Addison on the Law of Torts. Fifth Edition. By L. W. Cave, 
QC. “London: Stevens & Sons. 

The Practice of the Chancery Division of the Digh Court of Justice 
& Sons. 

(12) Philosopher Jack : a Tale of the Southern Seas, By R. M. Ballan- 
tyne. London: Nisbet & Co. 

(13) Only Five. By Ismay Thorn. With [Illustrations by T. Pym. 
London: Shaw & Co. 

14) The Hundred Greatest Men. Vol. UI. Religion. London : Samp- 
3on Low & Co. 

(15) In Memoriam. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


a measure of well-deserved | 


ed for children ; its purpose being one of warning and help | 


It may ba presumed from internal evidence that the author of 
A Year's Cookery is American (16). Such dishes as fried hominy 
and German sausage are not popular in England, nor is it desir- 
'able on sanitary grounds that the latter dish should be recom- 
| mended to anybody. But a person with any knowledge of the 
| subject may get a good many hints from Mrs. Browne's carefully- 
' arranged volume. 


Mr. Sandlands has succeeded in producing a book on the use of 
' the voice in public speaking (17) which is at once sound in theory 
and written with plainness and common sense. A strange proof 
is given of how little the subject is understood or studied by those 
, whose constant care it ought to be, in a passage towards the end of 
| the volume. Mr. Sandlands has just set forth, in well-chosen 
words, a fact which ought to be well known to every person who 
is called upon to address an audience. This fact is that the 
| student may have mastered the complicated mechanism of elocu- 


| tion perfectly, and still it may be said of him that “he is not 
yet an artist. The whole realm of thought—his own thought, 
as well as that embodied in language—lies before him, and his art 
consists in giving expression to it in real, living words.” Mr. Sand- 
lands goes on to say :—“ This opinion, I know, will be at variance 
with that of many in authority. It will, I have no doubt, be the 
subject of ridicule.” This, we confess, surprises us; but it must 
be presumed that Mr. Sandlands knows well what is the average 
amount of intelligence and interest given to this subject, and we 
can only hope that his valuable book will do something to make 
the standard higher. Of course no art can be learnt from books, 
but amongst English books that we have seen on this matter. 
Mr. Sandlands’s is far the best. He is not only right practically 
in his conclusions, but he gives reasons for every one of them. 


Messrs, Ward and Lock have brought out an illustrated edition 
of Whiston’s Josephus(18). The print, though good, is distress- 
ingly small, and the volume is very unwieldy. It would surely 
have been better to divide it. 


The Clarendon Press has issued a most convenient edition of 
the Pilyrim’s Progress, Grace Abounding, and their author’s rela- 
tion of his imprisonment (19). Canon Venables has edited the 
| volume, and furnished it with a biographical introduction and 
notes. is work has been done with complete care, judgment, 
| and clearness. 


| Dr. Maudsley has given us, under the name of The Pathology of 
| Mind (20), a third edition of the second part of the Physiology and 
| Pathology of Mind, recast and enlarged. It is impossible to do 
| justice in a short notice to a work of the value and importance of 

this volume, and we must be content, for the present at least, with 
| merely noticing its appearance. 


, _, Messrs. Kent and Co. have produced a pocket Milton (21) in two 
_ tiny volumes, the printing of which is beautifully clear. 


Mr. Barnard’s illustrations of characters in Pickwick (22) are full 
of the force and invention which his pictures are apt to display. 
The “ Jingle” is admirable in catching in one look and attitude all 
the characteristics, good and bad, of the man’s nature ; and the “ Bill 

| Sikes ” has an almost appalling air of truthfulness. We have heard 
' it objected to the “ Sidney Carton ” that it is too theatrical, which 
we take to mean that it is a finely dramatic illustration of a finely 
dramatic incident. 

Mr. Marshall’s name is in itself warrant enough for the ex- 
cellence of the valuable book or pamphlet which he has produced 
under the name of 4 Rule of Proportion (23). The plan on which 
the work is constructed was set forth in a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Marshall some years ago at the Government School of Design 
in South Kensington. 


The new and convenient edition of Colonel Lockhart’s Doubles 
and Quits (24) will be greeted with pleasure-by the many admirers 
of the author's singularly bright and pleasant style. But why 
should it have illustrations such as the wildest dreams after seeing 
the wildest pictures have never equalled? Who is Sylvestris, 
and will he ever do it again ? 


In the current number of the new Tales from Blackwood (25) 
the cleverest story is, we think, “ Mrs. Beauchamp’s Vengeance.” 


(16) A Year's Cookery. By Phillis Browne. London, Paris, and New 
York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

(17) The Voice and Public Speaking. By J. P. Sandlands, Vicar of 
| Brigstock. London: Hodder & Stoughton. ' 

(18) The Works of Flavius Josephus. Translated by William Whiston. 
With roo pages of Engravings. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(19) Clarendon Press Series—Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace 
Abounding, and a Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by Edmund Venables, M.A., Precentor and Canon 
of Lincoln. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(20) The Pathology of Mind. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
= The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. London: Kent 

Co. 


(22) Character Sketches from Dickens ; being Facsimiles of Original 
Drawings by Fred. Barnard. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, & Co. 

23) A Rule of Proportion for the Human Figure. By John Marshall, 
F.R.S. Illustrated by John 8. Cuthbert. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


(24) Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. With Twelve 
| ey by Sylvestris. New Edition. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wi ms. 


| (25) Tales from Blackwood. No. XXI. Edinburgh and London : Black- 
| wood & Sons. 
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Short’s counsels and receipts can be thoroughly recom- 
mended (26). The author is orthodox on the subject of salads, 
and his directions are clear and concise. 


The forty-second edition of that invaluable work Burke's 
Peerage (27) has made its appearance. Sir Bernard Burke notes 
in the course of a few prefatory words that in England “ false 
assumptions can be at once detected, whereas in France, Germany, 
or Ttaly it is well-nigh impossible to determine who are and who 
are not entitled to titulary distinction.” Readers of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s charming book Round my House will be reminded of his 
description of f the various steps by which a Frenchman of untitled 
birth ennobles himself. 


ee) Breakfasts and Luncheons at Home. By Short. London: Kirby 
& Endean, 


(27) Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. London: Harrison. 


The author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” requests us to oie! 


that the novel entitled “ Dorcas” was written not by her, but by 
Miss Georgiana M. Craik. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 

PARIS. 

Copies of the SatuRDAY REvIEW may be obtained every Saturday 

of M. Formerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the SatunpAy Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLVIILI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,264, JANUARY 17, 1880: 
Sir William Harcourt at Oxford. | Russia and Europe. 
M. Gambetta and the Republicans. Two Ministerial 

South African Affairs, Trade ag for the New Year. nredeemed Italy. 
Food and F Irish Distress. 


The Jade ot (rn bee The Roman Breviary. 
Country Banks. A Dramatic Ball. War Correspondents. Collé, 
American Critics on English Beanty and English Manners. 

Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 


Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Cen 

Giffen’s Essaysin Finance.  Proctor’s Rough 

From Generation to Generation. The 

Travel and Trout at the 
Minor Notices. 


— 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,263, JANUARY 10, 1880: 


Mr. Parnell in America—French Ministerial Prospects—Afghanistan—Mr. Gladstone 
Complaining of Misrepresentation—Italy and the Papacy—Lord "aed at Hud- 
derstield—Houses and Owners—Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 


The Great Edison Scare—English Society at Home—Proposed Gentine of 
English Martyrs—Diamonds New and Old—Education of the Soldier—The 
Priory of Mount Grace—The Red-Letter —_ of Common Life—. 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


Lenthéric'’s Provence Maritime—Ashwell’s Life of Bishop Wilberforce—The Shah 
Again—The Fleet Prison in the Seventeenth Century—Life in a German Vil- 
lage—James’s Hawthorne—Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon—Journal of the 
Archeological Institute—Church’s Stories from the Greek Tragedians—The 
Parson o’ Dumford. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


| THE GROSVENOR GALLERY—OPEN DAILY FROM TEN TILL SIX. 


Galleries Lighted at Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


DoRkES GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

ZETORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM, ”’ and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT™ each 33 b; feet ; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ * Christian Martyrs,’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLE 33 New B Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. Is 


DIALECT SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held *. _the Central Free Library, King Street, Manchester, on Monday, 
January 26. at Twelve Noon. 


ENG LISH DIALECT SOCIETY.—Annual Subscription, 20s. 
Reports and Lists of Publications sent free on application to 
Heaton Moor, near Stockport. J. H. NODAL, Honorary Secretary. 


| SERVICES.—During the Storms of the year 
the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION contributed, by 

sixty-nine Lifebonts and other means. to the saving of Eight hundred ty} rio five oy 

various and Twenty-one Vessels m destruction. CON PRIBUTIONS 

ba yy by the secret by Messrs. CouTTS & Co. ; by all the other 7 and Country Bankers 

Secretary, RicHaRD LEWIS, Esq., at the Institu 4 John Street, Ade iphit 
+3 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON. —PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 


TIFIC (Mf.B.) EXAMINA —Instruction ie given in all the subjects of the 
above Examination, at GUY'S during the 

Class is not confined to Students of the Hospital.—For 

DEAN, Guy's Hospital, Southwark, S.E. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 


SHIP of LATIN will become VACANT at the end of the ~ me Session. 
Until the Council shall otherwise direct, £100 a year will be allotted to the Professorship of 


Latin, in addition to the Professor's Share of Fees 
Applications for the appointment will be received not later than March 1, 1880. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND. —The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Queen’s Col Galway, being n 
Vacant, Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their = ials 
SECRETARY, Dublin Castie, on or before January 26 instant, in order ie may be 
submitted to'His Grace the Lord-Lieutenant. 


‘The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will be to 
upon his duties forthwith. P required to enter 


Dublin Castle, January 7, 1380. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


January 31, 1880. (Office, Road, N.W.), will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, 


STROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, Beeches Green, Boost, 
FIRST TERM will 


loucestershire.—Principals, The Misses HOWARD. 
Two Vacancies. 


[HE Misses A. & R. LEECH'S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE ROYS will RE-OPEN Wednesday, January 21, at 65 Kensington 
Gardens Square, Hyde Par! 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, MALVERN WELLS. — HIGH- 


a ioral EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Country most healthful 
jovel 


Reference is kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the 
ursdon, of Fursdon, Tiverton, and others.—Address, LADY PRINCIPAL. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Eminent 


Professors attend; Foreign Governesses. Excellent training ; home comforts; high 
references—Ap ply, for terms, to PRINCIPAL, 34 Hamilton Terrace NW. . 


BRIGHTON COLLEG@G@ E 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 20. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


COLLEGE.—Board, £46 63. a year. Tuition, from 


irteen to Eighteen Guine: 
ae ELL, M.A., the Head Master ; or W. Kyocker, Esq., the Honorary 


(THE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
de ake TER at the College, or to ECRETARY, Cambrian 


ULLANDS SCHOOL, TAUNTON.— The NEXT TERM 


begii J 1880. Principal— WILLIAM REED, F.C.P. London, 
WA . REED, M.A., St. John's College, C: Cambriige, Mathematical 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM— 
inh my beauty of grou nds. Build 

First fn Final Schools a Exhibition have gnc a high 

Pre; F of 


for RM.C. Woolwich. A t for Young Bo 
piace apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M-A. 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
prepared for Civil and Military Examinations, 


GTIFFORDS BRIDGE, near MALVERN.—A few DELI- 


CATE BOYS, aged from Fourteen received for PRIVATE TUITION at 
Country House, especially adapted, by SoaN'e SWEUERNE, M.A. (late of Lancing 
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H. LAKE’S SOHOOL, “ Withernden,” CATERHAM 


VALLEY, RE-OPENS January 20. Boys receive individual attention 


ANCASTER SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins January 21, 


and Tuition 55 Guineas per annum.—Address, Rev. W. E. Pryke, M.A., 


ME-¢. 
L 


Head-Mas 
ARMY, COOPER’S HILL, INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Xe. 


Rev. Dr. WRIGLE A. Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics at R. I. 
ighest places have frequently been obtained. 
at exceptional rates.— 


paterere. prepares PUPILS, by whom the h 
mgymen, and of Officers and “Civilians receiv 
A ddress, 67 thigh Street, Clapham, 8. 


[HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near 
MAIDENHEAD). —BOYS are specially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at al! the Public Se hools; also for the Naval Cadetship Exami nation. After 
Cc rims acation the Manage ment of the School will be in the hands of Mr M. Price, 
Mr. F. W. 8S. Prics, and the W. IL. GwILuus, all of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 
the meantime, for full information, a op) ly to the present a Master, the Rev. FE. H. PRICE. 


In the ire House a JUNIOR PREPAKATORY SCHUOL has been established for quite 


LITTLE 


M: ATRICULATION.—UNIVERSITY 

ion in_all_ subjects. zhe next COURSE of LESSONS, under the direction 
of PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A,, will COMMENCE on February 2, 1880.—Address, 43 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Ww: 


RIVATE TUITION.—A COUNTRY RECTOR, exper 
receives FOUR PUPILS with his own Sons. Terms, Sixty Guineas.—Ad 
138 High Street, Guildford. 


Rex AL MILITARY OOLLEGE, SANDHURST. — Mr. 
WALTER WREN, M.A., Christ's College, and "the Rev. H._ P. GURNEY, M, 
Fellow of Clare Coll., Cambric prep are Resident and Non-Resident .PUPILS tor the Line 
the Woolwich, the India Civil iee. and other Competitive Exar nations. References to 
numerous Successful Cand‘dates in “the last and former Competitions. —3 Powis Square, W. 
pectuses may be obtained from Mr. WATERS, Bookseller, 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 


H. HART, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

e = Mathematics al Instructor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, wishes to 
few BUYS for the Public Schools. —Address, Avalon House, Eltham, Kent. 

Sana GR ANGE, BUSHEY, Herts.—Miss WILKIE receives 

a limited number (TWENTY-FIV EB YOUNG LADIES for BOARD and EDUCA- 


rienced, 
ALPHA, 


of LONDON.—Pre- | 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


Had NIX FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
surances vted in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W- 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Generat Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFFIce In LONDON—1 MOORGATE 


P 


I 


Capital 
Fire Revenue 405,600 
Lite Revenue.. 157,500 


1 Funds (D 31, 1878) .. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000.000. 


HEAD OFFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Caicutta, Bomber. gm Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
AtsS pe per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or ‘sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Forei gn Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 


TION. High-Class Professors from London attend for English, Freneh, Gerinan, Latin, Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

Mathematics, Drawing, Music, Singing, and Dancing. A large proportion of the Pupils have | transacted. 

annually passed the Oxford and Cambridge Examination. J. THOMSON, Chairman. 

GcHooL for BOYS, age Five to Fourteen. Recommended by [ JNION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
the Rev. Dr. Jex-Blake, IHead-Master of Rurbr Canon Duckworth, D.D., Established 1837. 


77 Hami!ton Terrace, N.W. ; the Rev. 
For terms apply to Rugby House, 77 Avenue Road, Kezeut’s Park, N.W. 
January 19,1 


EXAMINATIONS.—Professor PRITCHARD (late 
.M. Academy, Woolwich), and Rev. A. PRITCIIARD (M.A. Oxon) have as yet 

famed ie Pupils out of 34 up since January last. Lhe TERM commenced January 6, 

Wargrave, near Henley, Oxon. 

JHOURNEMOUTH. .——CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 

a).—J. WILLIAM W i. IAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number of 


BACKW *ARD. and DELICATE BOYS, to Prepare for the Public Schoois or for general 
Edueation.—F uli particulars and prospectus on application. 


Wy OOLWIcH, ARMY.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


(Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-class Honours, prepa 
PUPIL $ for the above. Ail sent up at the last two Examinations of Lieutenants of Militia, 
viz. three in April, and two in Oetober, passed ; also three last July for Sandhurst, and cicht 
out of eleven at ditierent times for Woolwich, ‘one being Second in July 1877.—30 Cornwall 
Road, Westbourne 


Dr. Abbott. Head- unser “of the City of London School: 
‘Term begins 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION, sstrictly Select.—The Rev. 
A.C. TODD, late of the jab, India, prepares PUPILS for the Legal, Medical, 
Civil Service, and other Examinations, at the Mause, Tattcuhall, Cheshire. 


AFPMY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. BELL, Limpstield, Redhill, 
is now able to undertake the Tusi om of One or Two PUPILS for the above Examine- 
tions. Next Term begins January 20. For further particulars, address as abo 


A LADY wishes to recommend the SCHOOL NEAR 


LONDON where her Danghters’ education was finished. Only DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEME N of position received. Sixteen Pupils. Large detached house. Good garden. 
French and German Resident Beverage, She cannot speak too highly of the care and 
kindness of the Principal, or of the educational > - antages. Really an educational home. 
bestowed on girls.—References to HALDANE, | Grosvenor Crescen: 


| IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or BOOKSELLER'S 
ASSISTANT.—A YounG MAN, having ‘hres years’ experience in a London Theo- 
one Hpokeeltar's. and with knowledge of English Literature, ay and French, desires 
ENT as LIBRARIAN, or BOOKSELLER'S AS AN" Understands 


Postal ‘Telegraph duties. Full references.— Address, M. E. C., Hamilton Road, N. 


JANUARY ELECTION, 1$0.—FIFTH APPLICATION. 
QORPHA N WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, N. 


An Renesas Appeal is made to the GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS for VOTES 
fof GEORGE STEEL HOLMAN, the youngest of three Orphans, 
Both Parents ure dead. ‘The Case is strongly Recommended by 


ve. 


Lady BROMLEY 30 Louzhboruugh Road. Brinton 3 G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., New Strect 
ware; J. P. *BAcO CON, Fleet Street, ; Rev. G. K. FLINDT, Reetory, Denmark 
ll. Proxies will be S. 2 W Yellington Road, Cold 

Harbour Lane. 


(TRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
See of CATSFIELD, near Hawkhurst, in the County of Sussex. Good Rectory 

House and 34 acres of Glebe. Net income, exclusive of House and Glebe, about foo per pe 
annum. «xh further particulars apply to Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fie‘ds, 


(TRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 

vic — of DALLINGTON, near Hawkhurst, in the County of Sussex. There is 
& suitable P: p Homes, in good repair. Net income, about £260 per annum. Church 
recently restored.— particulars may be had of Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, Ww nc. 


(TRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 


shout lin per a of LLANELIEU, near Hay, in the County of Brecknock. Income, 
annum.—Apply to Messrs. BELL STEWARD, 49 Lincola’s Inn Fields, 


Tae are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
BEce ‘ORY of LLANSAINTFREAD, near Brecon, in the County of Brecknock, in a 

ful locality. Good Rectory House. Net income, about £ 270 per annum. —F urther 
of Messrs, BELL & RAN 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


"TRUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
RECTORY of LLANVILLO, with the CURACY of LANDEVAILOG TIE’R 


GRAIG, in 4 y of Breeknock, in a most part of the Tithe 
commutation per annem. ouse.—Further particulars had 
Messrs. BELL & ST#WARD, 49 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. sed “ 


PilccaDILLy, close to Devonshire House.—A noble MANSION 

TO BE LET for the Season or a Term, well and fully Furnished. It comprises Five 
teen Bedrooms, exclusive of ec. Also excellent Stablin, 

end ¥i Five ed by cards only, to be obtained of Mr. 


| 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at pay Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cation. 
1 Bank eee Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


THE 


GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. 


CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 each, 
Payable £1 on Application, £1 10s. on Allotment. 
It is not proposed to call up more than one-half of the nominal Capital. 


Each original Allottee of 10 Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled for the 
period of three years to one Annual Subscription of the value of £3 3s. annum, 
giving the right to six volumes at atime from the Circulating Library, together 
with the free use of the Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, and all 
other advantages offered to a Subscriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a 
bonus of 124 per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be up. 


Patrons. 
H.S.H. THE COUNT GLEICHEN. 
THE EARL OF DENBIGH. THE LORD REAY. 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD THE LORD LINDSAY, M.P. 


BALCARRES. SIR BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart., 
THE EARL OF GLASGOW. M.P. 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 
THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFE. 


AND 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
| ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Directors. 


| Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart., 4 Cromwell Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
, ALEX. RIVINGTON, Esq., Lewes, Sussex, and the Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 


J. COMYNS CARR, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N. W. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 46 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
— S. POWER, Esq., 13 Arlington Street, Piccadilly, and Devonshire Club, 


Secretary. 
J. STANDISH HALY, Esq. 

Bankers. 

The LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21 Hanover Square, and its Branches. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs. LAW HUSSEY & HULBERT, 10 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Auditors, 

Messrs. CHANDLER, PIXLEY, & CO., 15 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Orricrs—THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The objects of the Grosvenor Library are fully set forth in the Memorandum 
but the following deserve especial attention. To establish a Circulating Librar 
stant ony »ply of all New Books, Periodicals, and Magazines, and all new Forei — d Colca 
Books. ry for reference of selected and Standard Works, Reading and "h 
ampiy's pr with all leading Newspapers and Reviews, and Coloni: ining 

efreshment Rooms, where Dinners and Luncheons will be served in’ the style of first-class 
London Clubs, Cloak Rooms for the reception of parcels, &e., together with furnished Lava- 
tories, Retiring and Dressing Rooms. To book seats for all "the London Theatres, Concerts. 
and other places of Entertainment, a Circulating Library of all New Instrumental and ocal 
Music, for the sale of all New Books, and for the Seon of the surplus stock of such works of 
permanent interest as have passed out of circulation 

The only Contraet that has been entered into is an Agreement dated December 17, - 
between Sir CouTTs Laypsay of the one part, =) ALEXANDER RIVINGTON, for himsel¥ ani 
on behalf of the Company therein stated to ut to be formed under name of the 
Grosvenor 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the London and 


BEDFORD HOTE Sen and DENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 

BENIN . BULL, 61 Strand, or 34 and%6 Royal Exshange, Leadon» 


January 17, 1880.] The Saturday Review. 


FORKS, and SPOONS. THE WORLD IN 1880. 
THE PERFECT (SUBSTITUTE for SULVE VER. .—The RE AL NICKEL SILVER, New Edition, in imp. 8vo. or imp. 4to. price 5s. cloth, 
when strongly ordinary usage this quality wear twenty year. 'HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
iieoe | et | Kjegis or MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty-one entirely new Imperial 
< Quarto Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of 


NIVES, 


Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. 


| 
the Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, 
Table Forks perDosen) 1100 | 3 10 | 2 50 Commercial, or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction on the Study 
T 1 10 0 250 
* 120 190 11 0 of Geography, by the Rey. GzorGe Butter, M.A. Principal of Liverpool 
| | | Coleg 
jpoons . 
Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 2s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. “We have no hesitation in pronoun- | pose of a * geographical informa- 
Spoons, cing this the best School Atlas that has WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. Table Knives.) Dessert Knives.! Carvers. come under our notice.” “The value of this Atlas ew not be 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. s. d. s. d. per Pairs. d. EDUCATIONAL TIMES, measured by its extraordi 
ns “The Public Schools Adas of Modern | the price has evidently been fixed upon 
34 «ditto ditto to balance 2 18 6 3 6 a ea Geography must be pronounced one of | the assumption of an extremely large 
4 ditto ditto ditto .. be 210 16 6 ae oe the best collections of Maps for the pur- | sale.” 
dittofineditto ditto .. 32 0 21 0 » 
Gio Uniform with the above, in imperial 4to. or in imperial 8vo. 
4 ditto Silver Ferules Scant 40 0 32 0 » ue price 7s. 6d. cloth, / 
i Silvered Blades.. 45 43 0 33 0 
Electro Silvered Handles ..... 23 0 19 0 76 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station. Samples at above rates post free. | HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty-eight entirely New Coloured 
ay ar 8's | Maps; with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography by the 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e. 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. Editor, the Rev. G. Burter, M.A. 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Cash Pricer: no Charge for time given. Large, useful stork fo om. | T)ROFESSOR BAIN'S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
snd 19. 21 Morwell street, Established Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Baitions :— 4. 
ILLS Key, with Additional Exercises .. sccovecee LD 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the courtes ae ; 
of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the ean ofthe REGIE | English Composition and Rhetoric.......sccssccccsscscccecsererers 4 O 
GRA HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz.and 2-oz. Packets, at the rate of 12 francs per Lb. London, Lonemans & Co. i 
Gigaretios 80 centimes per box ‘containing ten. 4 
WILLS, W. D. & H. O. ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS. 


> Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 724, price 15s. cloth, 
“JT ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF! of STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERIES, 


d recom: d t Patients 
PE ARS’. TR ANSPARENT SOAP, preserved in the State-Paper Department of H.M. Public Record Office. 
In preference to any other, as being more free from excess of Alkali and VoL. VI. 1653—1654, Edited by Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN ; and published under 
other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M. Secretary of : 
The late eminent Surgeon, Mr. JAMES STARTIN. State for the Home Department. i 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. ‘ *.® The period embraced in the present volume, though only eight months, from m { 
3 uly 1653 to February 1654, is of great importance, including almost the who! 
“ Se? ae Leer f Gold Med. 1, period of the Convention Parliament (commonly known as the “ P: 
THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Go edai, NOW | bones Parliament”), its resignation, and the assumption of power by OLIVER 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. CROMWELL as LorD PRorTecror. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. London: Lonemans & Co. and Tritpyer & Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of thesuperfl oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. Cambridge: MacmILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack; and 
NS’ SAUCE Dovetas & Fouts. Dublin: A. THom & Co. 
PERRID A 
L A & DR. COOKE TAYLOR'S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 


IN INS’ New Edition, revised, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ | spupENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY: 
containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State of 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their | the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By WiLLtam Cooke Tayton, LL.D, 
Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of By the same Author, Revised Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is | The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY: con- 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, taining the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, their 
Lon: - al ; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition. Continued to 
the World. the close of the Prussian War by CHARLES Duke Yon@g, M.A. 
DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Now ready, in fep. Svo, price 2s. cloth, 


DON EFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle HOMER'S ILIAD, First Book, Greek Text, in Graduated 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. Lessons for Schools ; with English Notes and Vocabularies, and an Appendix 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. on Homeric Peculiarities, By the Rev. EpMUND Fow Ls, Author of “Short and 
Easy Greek Book,” &c, 
*,* These lessons in Homer, which comprise the whole of the First Book of the 
Tliad, have been taken out of the Author’s Second Easy Greek Reading Book in order 
that they may appear in a more handy form, and at a lower price. 


BOOKS, &c. London, Lonemans & Co. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, 12s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH, comprising ~~ 
UD EC ‘4 Nf td four Maps, printed in Colours, with an Alphabetical Index of the Latitude 
and the Higher Class o, Fiction, arg in eirgulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
obtained, with the leas ble delay, by all Subscribers of One uinea. r annum 
HE SERVANTS PRACTICAL GUIDE: a Handbook of 
we é a OK O 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— T Duties sad Rules. By the Author of “ Manners and Tone of Good Society,” “Society 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now | Small-Talk,” &c. 
ready. ‘This Catalogue contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Iigher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and THE NEW GUIDES FOR ee SOCIETY. 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. Each 25. 6d. ; post free, 23 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books | 1. MANNERS and TONE GOOD SOCIETY. Third 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
ible by all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHITESTER LIBRARY, 9, SOCIETY SMALL-T Edition. 


‘ADE, MANCHIESTER (one Minute’s Wa!k from the Exchange). 
a oh we Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. Both Volumes by a MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
rman, i Uses, 
New Fublaatonn | FINGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from the 
se? A Clearance cone Sealy Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. By T. P. TASWELL-LAXCME iv. B. CL. of 


also be had free o 
* Lineoin’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Tutor of Constitutional Law and 
and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, | Lincoln's Inn. Barrister-at-Law, jate Tutor of Constitutional Lew am 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


: HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe foll NUMBERS 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, will be given, of COTTAGES. By Joun Brrcu. Third 
} wee 91, 192, 689, and 771 (cieau copies)—at the Oifice, 38 Southampton Edition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
J ©. Sraxrorp, Charing Cross, 
, EWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be ITEOTURE for th 
happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- COUNTRY By Joux te Nobility 
The Sirurpay REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. PICTURESQUE Ls wae FARK ENTRANCES. By 
4 New Edition, Revised, 8vo, 829 pp. cloth, 6d. postaze, (a. 
' A GARLAND for the YEAR and SOMETHING for published, with 21 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 64. 
art usualy red Almanackey hi storieally Htuatrated and popularly explained, with Prpfesor Cc. RANGUALE, the and many Greck 


Original Sketches of Folk-lore, Domestic Life and Manners, & 


bits of infi ti time-h d customs and Prospectuses on 
observances.” WALLIAMS & NOKGATE, 14 etta Street, Garden, London; and 
Cuoszy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 20 South Frederick Street; 101 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIX. for | 


JANUARY, is published Tuts Day. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
2. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 
3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
4, IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 
5. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 
6. BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 
7. RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 
8. LORD MINTO IN INDIA. 
9. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


RHEINSBERG: Memorials of Frederick the Great 


| 
| and Prince Henry of Prussia. By ANDREW HAMILTON, 
| 
{ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EGYPT AND THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


Now ready, beg 8vo. with 58 Coloured and Outline Plates, from Sketches 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCVII. | | NILE GLEANINGS ; 


is published Tuts Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1. LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
2. THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
3. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


4. THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILIZATION IN THE EAST. 


5. PRINCE METTERNICH. 
6. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 


7. MR. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 


8 THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 
JouHN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


and Impressions taken from the Monuments, 318. 6d. 


concerning the Ethnology, 
History, and Art of Ancient thot, as revealed by Egyptian Paintings and 
Bas-Reliefs. With Descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples to the 
Second Cataract. By VILLIERS STuART, of Dromana. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In a few days. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 3 vols. 


Now ready. 


No. XVIII. 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


for JANUARY 1880, 


1, REVISION OF THE RUBRICS BY THE RITUAL COMMISSION AN 
THE CONVOCATIONS. 


2, THE FOUR GOSPELS AND MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
3. HOW IS IT THAT WE HAVE A RELIGION? 
4. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
5. FARRAR’S LIFE OF S. PAUL. 
6. LAY FOLK’S PRAYER-BOOKS. 
7. TWO SCOTTISH BISHOPS. 
8 RENAN’S L’EGLISE CHRETIENNE. 
9, THE LACK OF PRESCRIPTION FOR THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
ARTHUR RAWSON ASHWELL—IN MEMORIAM. 
THE RETROSPECT OF 1879. 
SpoTriswoope & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Lez, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready. 
HERAT; the Granary and Garden of Central 


Asia. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I., Author of “ History of the Indian 
Mutiny,” &c. 8vo. with an Index and Map, 8s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS; or, the 


Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By DEeMeTrivs 
CHARLES BoutGcer, M.R.A.S., Author of ** England and Russia in Central 
Asia,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


No. CXIIT. JANUARY 1830, 
CONTENTS: 

1. COLONIAL AID IN WAR TIME. 
2. EARLY GREEK THOUGHT. 
3%. THE GRAND DUKES OF TUSCANY. 
4, THE ORGANIZATION AND REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 
5. IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 
6. THE RELATION OF SILVER TO GOLD AS COIN. 
7. SOCIAL PHILOSOPITY. 
8. RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN REFORMERS. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

LITERATURE: 1. Theology—2. Philosophy.—3. Politics, 


jiology, Voyages, and Travels—4. Science—s. Llisto: and Biogra 
Belies-Lettres—7. Miscell. 


London : tetas & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


| LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


COMPLETION OF DR. DUFF’S BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Portrait by Jeens, each 12s. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. 


By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Life of Dr. Wilson of Bombay.” 


“ Most valuable materials towards forming an estimate of the disti 
man.’’—Mr. GLADSTONE on Vol. I. 


ished and admirable 


LONDON; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCLXXI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 
PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
REATA,; or, What's ina Name. Part X. 
OUR STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part I. 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
HOW I FELL AMONG TIITEVES. 
NOTES FROM EPIRUS: the Turks, the Albanians, and the Greek Question. 
TO PORTIA AT BELMONT. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburzh and London. 


Now ready, Part IV., Vol. XLII., DECEMBER 1879, price 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S TOURNAL, 
CONTESTS: 


Agriculture in England ong the United States. The Inaugural Address of the President, 

‘Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., delivered Rovner 18, 1879. 
ic Science aad Statistics. Address of the President of Section F. of the Piritich Asso- 
ciation at the Sheffield meeting, in August, 1874. by G. Shaw Lefevre, ag» 

Miscellanea : Statistics in Parliament—The Agricultural Returns of 1879—The Cro} TOPs 0 of 1879 
The Increase in the Number of Banks and Branches—The Conversion of Unlimited Banks 
into Limited—Influence of Prices on the Foreign Trade of France—Statistical Return 
the Australian Colonies, &c. 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


"THE NEW FRUIT and VEGETABLE MARKET.—See 


THE BUILDER for i and Plan ; View of New Geneva Theatre—Buddhist Archi- 
—Professor s Lecture—Value of Exhibitions—Duomo or Florence— 
France i in Labour, &c.—id. ; by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Published this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LUE in 2 GERMAN VILLAGE. By the Hon. Mrs. Henny - 
@Estanie ee CuETWYND, Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “Janie,” “ Mdlle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


Just out, strong cloth, 4s. 
GPECIMENS of MODERN GERMAN PROSE and POETRY, 
3 and a short Sketch of the History of German Literature. By 
Dr. PPh M. peal Author of “ The German Reading -Book on an Entirely New Principle.” 
‘Teteyer, 57 Ludgate Hill; 20 Berners Strect, W. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
L AURA DIB: ALZO: aT ragedy. By R. H. Horns, Author | 
Orion,” “ The Dea of Marlowe,” &c. 
nents & Co., 43 Hart Street, Oxford Street, W.C, 


JANUARY 1880. 


A. COTILLON ET Cie, 
| Editeurs Libraires du Conseil d’Etat et de la Société de Législation Comparée, 
| 24 RUE SOUFFLOT, PARIS. 


LA PRUSSE ET LA FRANCE 
DEVANT L’HISTOIRE. 


Essai sur les Conséquences de la Guerre. 


Par A. LEGRELLE, 
Prix: Fr. 7.50. 


SoMMAIRE 

Chapitre Ter.—LE DROIT DES GENS PENDANT LA GUERRE.—Conduite des armées alle- 
mandes—Attentats contre les personnes—Attentats contre les Dropettste.-Des conditions de le 
pels cing milliards—Cession obligée de |’ Alsace-Lorraine—Reéfutation des diverses excuses 
germaniqu 

Chapitre ‘Tie. —L'ALLEMAGNE ET LA PRUSSE CHEZ ELLES.—Restricti ive de 
toutes les autonomies et de toutes les libertés—Atteintes portées a la paix Teligieuse ~Décadence 
générale des lettres, des sciences et des arts—Axgravation des miséres sociales et du socialisme 
—La Prusse plus maltraitée encore que le reste de l'Allemagnue—A quoi se réduira la gloire 
personnelle de M. de Bismarck. 

Chapitre I[le._ProGrts bE LA RACE GERMANIQUE AU-DEHORS.—Sa diplomatie, la 

arine, sa presse—Accroissement de sa puissance positique et commerciale dans les divers 

—_ de l'Europe de 1871 & 1879— La guerre d'Orient—Intiuence des Allemands dans les autres 

rties du monde, depuis l'Afrique jusqu’d l’Amérique—Avantages que l’humanité peut 
de la préponderance germanique. 
Chapitre IVe. FRANCE ET LA DE 1870 A 1879. —Repperts de la avec le 
| Son attitude vis-d-vis de la Commune—M. d’Arnim et M.Thiers 
—Rentrée des Allemands en France- ils s'y groupent—La presse et et 
allemandes Chay le 16 mai 1877—De l'état intérieur de la France a l’issue 
Prusse recommencer la guerre—Graves dangers pour l'avenir de use 


This day, 2s. 6d. 
(THE ENGLISH FRAGMENTS of HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by Norns. 
| Edinburgh : R. Grant & Sov, 107 Princes Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
| 


Now ready, 1 with numerous I!lustrations, £4 4s. 
‘art V., 10s. (completion). 
(THE HISTORY of. ‘the COUNTY of MONAGHAN, By 
EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY. 
PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, Fifty-second Edition, 2s. 
(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy: 
| ‘Fhe Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1880. 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


CONTENTS : 

THE ROADS OF ENGLAND, AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR (from IIEINE), 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA, 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 
MICHAEL AND I. By Sturcis. 
SHELTA, THE TINKERS' TALK. 
THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 
FUCINUS: a Lost Luke and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron, bound in 
limp parchment, antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


“ An exquisite little edition in white binding, and on yough paper. It is perfectly printed, 

tor th the pocket as the drawing-room.”’—Spectator. 

al edition es ew no vulgar appeal, but relies on the attractions of delicate printing 
themeum, 

“An edltion % which every one who loves the poem will be glad to possess, The little volume, 
bound in white and with an etched portrait of the author, is beautifully printed on rough 
pa) It is fit for the pocket and fit aivo for the libra: SE Mall Gazette. 

This beautiful little volume is printed on hand-mi ugh paper, and is, taking it all in 
all, oo specimen of the art of the typographer.” aaner, 
little edition, so printed, on such paper, in such parchment binding. as to 
deserve loving Spec Agee. by all who prize the rare arts of excellent typogr: ‘aphy — 
making. The book is equally an honour to the author and to the publishers." me Ke Bess 


Unifcrm with the above. 


POEMS: Selected from PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. (Dedicated to Lady Shelley.) With Preface by RicHARD 
GarRNETT. Cheicely printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontis- 
piece, and bound in limp parchment, antique, 6s.; vellum, 73. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE. By the Rev. ArcHiBALD Henry Saycer, Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 
cloth. [Jmmediately. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Crown Svo. with 82 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 
Vol. XXVIII. International Scientific Series, 
*,* An edition of 250 copies, a!l of which are numbered and signed, has 
been prepared on large paper. These contain the first impressions of the wood 
engravings carefully printed at hand-press, lis. 


THE TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH. ByCount Du Moncet. Small crown 8vo. with 
74 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. - 
“ We can strongly recommend this book as containing a faithful history and exact descrip- 
panel she, — important instruments, amply illustrated by well-executed diagrams and 
uts.""—Engineer. 


SISTER DORA : a Biography. By Marcaret 


LONSDALE. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel 
by C. H. Jeens, and 1 Illustration, cloth, 6. « 


DR. PHILIP PEARSALL CARPENTER’S 


LIFE and WORK. Chiefly derived from his Letters. Edited by his Brother, 
RvssELL CARPENTER, Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 
price 73. 


FREE LAND. By Artuur Arvyotp, Author 


of “Social Politics.” Crown 8vo. cloth, [Next week. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Cony. Part I.—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Syo, cloth, 
price 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of the History of some of the less rare States 4 Europe. By 
C. F. JounsroNg, M.A. Oxon. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. Embracing a Sketch 


of Jewish History to the time of Rae Birth. By Epwarp ‘Cropp, Author of 
“ The Childhood of Religions,” &c. Small crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author 


of ** Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, cloth, és. 


“ There are few writers who ean imagine ond present the character of 
minded woman with the fineness of touch and delicate good taste of the author of Vane 
Atheneum, 


SONNETS and SONGS. By Entry Preirrer. 


New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
“ Mrs. Pleiffer's sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the language.”"—Spectator. 


THE LEGEND of ALLANDALE;; and other 


Poems. By Fevix Monrerra. Small crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


THE WEED: a Poem. 


PALMER. Small crown Svo. cloth, 33. 


By Crantes WALTER 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY. 
No. CCCIX. 8vo. price 6s. 
: 

1. AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

2. HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER. 

3. MILITARY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

4. IRELAND, HER PRESENT AND HER FUTURE. 

5. THE PERSIAN MIRACLE PLAY. 

6. BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 

7. RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 

8. LORD MINTO IN INDIA. 

9. PLAIN WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “ Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the 
German by E. FarrFAx TAYLor. 8vo. 14s. 

This reraarkable book.”—The Timgs. 

“ A very remar! book.” —PaLL GAZETTE. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880; 


a Protest and an Appeal. By O. K. pee. of ** Is Russia Wrong?” with 
@ Preface by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. Un a few days. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CorNEtIus VIN. Translated and edited by the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. (On Friday next. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, pene 6 and 
January 9,1880. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


CESAR ; a Sketch. By James Antuony Froupe, 


M.A. With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s. 


The PASTOR’S NARRATIVE; or, Before 


and After the Battle of Worth, 1870. By Pastor Kiam. Tranlated by Mrs. 
F. E. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. Map, 6s. 


“ Pastor KLEIN’s narrative is as interesting and as able as anything MM. 
ErckMANN-CHATBIAN have ever produced.” ScorsMan. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Gevcutinenal of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-N iece, the Countess of Minto, Crown 
8vo. Maps, 12s. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 


with Instructions for Semeeten Objects relating to that Science. 
CHARLES Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Bagravings. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth extra; 15s. tree calf ; 17s, morocco, 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F, Max Miter, M.A, Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. Revised and enlarged by 
the Author's Son, J. L. Rocer. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; 


Cruises to CYPRUS and CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey. With 2 
Maps and 114 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


Cheap Edition of the “‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam.” 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Baasear, Cheaper Edition, 
Map and 65 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


TUTION, 1830-1880. By SHELDON Amos, M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; late Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, &c. to the Inus of Court. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watter 


Baaeuot, M.A. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by R. H. Hutron. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 283. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political 
Economy. By the late WALTER BaGEHor, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurroy. 


8vo. 10s. Gd. 
FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 
considered with ref to the D ion of Trade. By THomas Brasszy, 


M.P. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 10s. Ga. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Poems and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 12s. cloth, or 24s. bound in morocco, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR. 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L. Eastuake. Fourth 
Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION.” 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of this Work 
having been sold on the day of publication, a Second is being pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible, and will be ready in a few days. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE. By Atrrep Henry Hutu. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
2 steel-cngraved Portraits of Buckle, 32s, 


A FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to the 


Corea. By G. Orrrrt. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth extra, 21s, (Ready. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 
GREAT ARTISTS. Each volume is illustrated with from 12 to 20 Full-Page 
vings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth 
cover, 3s. 6d. 
The NEW VOLUMES now ready in this Popular Series are : 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. J. Pavt Ricurer, Author 
of “‘ Die Mosaiken von Ravenna.” With 16 Illustrations. 


FIGURE PAINTERS of HOLLAND. By Lord Ronatp 
Gower, Trustee of National Portrait Gallery. With 18 Engravings. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now veaty. Forty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. pve Svo. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’ S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
For 1880. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
“ This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the li and recently deceased 


mem! of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is a most useful 
publication. We are y to beer to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distin- 
guishing feature of this 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s, 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Smapson. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 


Mrs. Macquo1p, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRIEND and LOVER. ByIza Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols, 
fe — oe , well worth reading. It is decidedly one of the best written books of the 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


“*The Greatest Heiress in England’ should add LR, Mrs. Ciighente reputation. It is 
noticeably good among the great number of her good no —A thenceum. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
io book tharnil could read.”"—2Morning Post. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity.”"—Post. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. [Neat week. 


Next week, demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF GREAT AND 
GREATER BRITAIN: 


Sketches of its Naval, Military, and Political Aspects. 


Annotated with Extracts from - Sets neat forth in the Press 


By Captain J. C. R. COLOMB, F.S.S., F.R.G.S. 
And Fellow Royal Colonial Institute. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE TRADE of the WORLD: Our Present System 


of Commerce Examined. Rozsert G. W LL.B, of the 
By EBSTER, Inner Bemple 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, 


Physical, and Political. On a New Plan, embracing a complete Develo: nent of the 
River Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
Seventh Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 


Forty-fourth Thousand, 3s. 


THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended as an 


Intermediate between the Author's * Geography ” and “ Elements of 
Geography.” By the Same. Fifth Edition, 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
122nd Thousand, 1s. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY, By the Same. 69th Thou- 


sand, 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY.. With express reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science 
=a Art Department. By the Same. Tweifth Thousand, crown 8vo. 150 pp. with Iilus- 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY. By Davin Paar, LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durham Uni- 


versity Coll of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ninth Edition, with Sketch- 
Hage and tions, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. Second Edition, with Engravings, 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By the Same. 


Eleventh Edition, with Engravings, 23. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. and 
By the Same. Sixth Edition, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners. By 


HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D » &e. ; Professor of Natural History in the 
University of St. Andrews. Second dition, with’ Engravings, ls. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 


Junior Classes. By the Same. Third Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. By the 


Same. Third Edition, enlarged, with Engravings, 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With a 
General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By the Same. Fifth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, with 394 Engravings, lis. 


ADITUS FACILIORES : an Easy Latin Construing Book, with 
Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., Head-Master of the Fettes 
a og Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St. ae ‘College, Cambridge ; and the 

C. DARNBLL, M.A. Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and 
ine Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 
price 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECT: an Easy Greek Construing 


Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the Same Authors. nd Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 


JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation cenaly revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD- 
BOOK. By the Same. 2s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : a Practical Manual for 


Use in Schools. By James CuRRIB, M.A. Thirty-second Thousand, Is. 6d. 


A MANUAL of Anatomical and Physiological. 


For the Use of S t Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 


A HANDY MANUAL of wit 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY: an Easy Introduction to the Pro- 
positions of Euclid. By Francis CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, ls. 6d. 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. James 
WHITE, Author of a “ History of France.” Seventh Edition, 6s 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
A HISTORY OF 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. 
Historiographer-Royal of “ History of Scotland,’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lione S. Beate, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
100 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready, - 


LONDON: DAVID BOGUE, 3 ST. MARTIN'S PLACE .W.C, 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, 
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GEORGE BE 


L & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


Complete Catalogues of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by Emivent Scholars, nder the direction of the 
late G. Love, M. former] yi fellow of Trinity College, 

mb ea late Rev. A. J. MACLEANR, M.A., 
aster of Edward's School. Bath. 8vo. 


ZESCHYLUS. J A. M.A. 
Fourth Edition, a (Now ready. 
CICERO'S ORATIONS. G. Lone, 


M.A, 4 vols. Vol. I., : Vol, IIL., 
l6s.; Vol. IV. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wurstoy, M.A., 
of Rochester Grammar-School. 2 vols. 


EURIPIDES, By F. A. M.A. 
3 vols. each 16s. 

HOMER. Vol. I. Tliad I—XII., with 

Introduction. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 128, Vol. IL, lis. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev.J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
2 328 


HESIOD. By F. W. Patey, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
HORACE. By Rev. A.J. Mactganz, M.A. 


Revised by GkoRGE Lone, M.A. 18s. 


AL, and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
Macumaxt, M-A.. Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised 
by Guones 

PLATO. B W. H. THOMPSON, | D.D., 
Master of Trinity Gollege, Cambridge, Vol. I. “PHA 
DRUS,” 7s. 6d.; Vol. I. *GEORGIAS,” 7s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Braypss, 


M.A. Vol. I., 18s. Contents: GEdipus Tyrannus. Edipus 
Coloneus, 


SOPHOULES, PHILOCTETES, ELEC- 
TRA, TRACHINIAE, By F. A. PALEY, 


TACITUS, The ANNALS. By the Rey. 


P. Frost. 


TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 
VERGIL. By the late J. M.A., 


Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The Bacolics and 

Georgics. Third. Edition, 12s.— Vol. II. The nei 

Books VI. Third Edition, 14s.—Vol. III. Seco 
Uniform with above, 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By J. W. DonaLpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, 


AN ATLAS of CL: ey GEO- 
GEORGE LonG, M.A. New E Mice, with Coloured Out- 
lines, imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


London: WHITTAKER & Co. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS; 


Being for the most part the Ten Bibliotheca Classi 
and the Iémo. bound 
formly in neat cloth, with red ra 


SOHYLUS. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 


CRSAR DE BELLO GALLICO, By 
G. Lone, M.A. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE et DE AMI- 
CITIA, et EPISTOLR SELECT. By G. Loxe, 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I., in 
Verrem, By G. LONG, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pazey, M.A. 
3 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. J. W. Braxestey, 
B.D. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


HOMERI ILIAS. I—XII. By F. A. 


Paey, M.A. 23. @d. 


HORATIUS. By A. J. Macreane, M.A. 


JUVENAL et PERSIUS. By A. J. 
MACLEAN, M.A. Is. 


LUCRETIUS. By A. J. Munro, M.A. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI OATILINA et 


URTHA. By G. Lona; M.A. Is. 6d. 
TERENTI COMCEDLA. By W. Waener, 


THUCYDIDES. BY J: 


D.D. 2 vols. each 3s. 


VERGILIUS. By J. Contneton, M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. 
By J. F. MacMICHAEL, B. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM, 


Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones edi” 
wiri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tre- 


Tregelles les and of Tischendorf’s 
Eaition 4s. Xn on paper, with 
Notes, 4to. half-bound 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
A Series of Elementary 


Treatises adapted for the use of 
Students in the Universities, Schools, and 
the Public Examinations. Uniformly printed in fep.8 


ARITHMETIC. By Rey. C. M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s Col Cambridge ; Mathe- 
matical Master at Rugby. Eigh Edition, 33. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the 


Rev. C. eecun, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fifth 
Edition, 4 


ALGEBRA : & Progressive Course of 
Examples. By the Rev. W. F. MACMICHAEL, Li 
Master of the Grammar-School, Warwick, and R, 
PROWDE SMITH. M.A., Master at’ Chel Co! 
Price 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. For the use of f Colleges 


and Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC: a Progressive | Course of 
Examples, with Answers. By M.A., Corpus 
Christy College, Cambridge. Fourth 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to PLANE AS- 
TRONOMY. By P. T. Mars, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Third Edition, 4s. 


CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOME- 
TRICALLY. By W.H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and 
late Fellow Ys St. John’s College. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the 


Rev. Harvey Goopwis, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Second Edition, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
W. H. Besant, “ad late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Seventh Edition, 4s. 


ANALYTIC AL GEOMETRY. By 
T. G. VyvyAn, Fellow of Gonville and Coins Colle 
and Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. Third E: 
tion, revised, 4s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


MENSURATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. ith numerous Examples, 5s. 


THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS of 
NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With an and 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By Erase, 
Fitth Edition, edited by P. T. Marx, M 

ELEMENTARY TRIG ONOMETRY. 
With Examples. * P. Hupsox, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 3s. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTIOS. By W. S§. 
ALpIs, M.A., Trinity College. 3s. 6d. 


COMPANION to the GREEK TESTA- 


By A. C. 
College. Fourth’ Revised, fep. 8vo. 
price 5s. 


AN HISTORICAL and EXPLANA- 
TORY TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By W. G. Humpury, B.D. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MUSIC. By H.C. Banister. Eighth 


Edition, 5s. 


HISTORY of MUSIC. By Rev. H.G.B. 
Huxt_ Fourth Edition, 3. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
a, =. of ite Taiomate Bz and 
pressions, use in Schools. 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Com- 


. Edited by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German 
Coleen, 6s. 6d. In Two Parts, 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 
With English Notes by Dr. WILHELM WaGNER, Editor 
of the “ Aulularia” and “ Trinummus "’ of Plautus, &e., 
= ae of Teuffel’s “ History of Roman Litera- 
ure.”’ 3s. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By 


V. KASTNER, French and German Master at the Charter- 
house, and Professor at Queen's College, Harley Street. 


GOETHE'S HERMANN und DORO- 
THEA. Edited by_E. M.A., Trinity 
Cambridge, and E. With 
beginning of each Canto. 2s. 6d 

GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With Introductions to each 
Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and Biogra; 
Notices. b; by C. L. BIELEFELD. 3s. 64. 


CHARLES XII. Par Vorrarne. Edited 
by L. Dinzy. Third Edition, Revised, 3s. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
by C. J. DELILLE. Second Edition, 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Saryrive. Edited 


by Dr. Dusvuc. Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of La Fonrarne, 


Edited by F.E. A. Gasc. New Edition, 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH 
NOTES. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by F. A. Parry, M.A. 
‘The Texts are those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica” 
and the “Grammar-School Classics.” Fep. 8vo. 
each ls. 6d., except the Ion (2s). 

ALCESTIS—MEDEA— HIPPOLYTUS— HECUBA— 
BACCHA —ION (2s.)—ORESTES — PHOENIS- 
SAE—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS, and SEPTEM 
CONTRA THEBAS, 


AGAMEMNON. By F. A. Pater, M.A. 
(Jn the press. 
SELECTIONS from OVID. By Rev. 
A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 
Others in preparation. 
London & Co. 


Eighth Edition, with Damntetens and Editions, fep. 
vo. 


TEXT-BOOK 0F MUSIC. 


By HENRY C. BANISTER, 
Professor of Harmony and ——— at the Royal 


“ We are bound to accord the highest praise to the work, 
which is so logically arranged throughout that reference to 
any [— portion of it can be readily made....... ‘The com- 
plete manner in which every department of i 
Papo gS hly creditable to the author; for not only does 


Musical Times, 
“ Profound and deep thou ght. --Those alone 
— the theo retical founts of Germany 


Mr. Banister applies his test 
—Musicai World. 


(Fourth Edition, Revised, fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF MUSIC, 


From the Commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Present Time. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, B.Mus. 
Warden of Trinity College, London ; and Lecturer on 


“ Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really con- 
cise Iistory ut the subject with which he deals. The Book is 
divided into three sectio - 
view of pat ws) epochs and events, — the seeond presents 
aseries of chronometrical tables, and the Lo summarises 
a history of the art. The student ‘is warned’ in the 

‘that he is not to —S = is called a readable boo: hae 
we feel bound to say tha t.ho 
sense of the word, farmore 


to bine valuable info: attractivences attempt 
combine uabie rmation al veness 
to which Mr. Hunt has not condescended.”” ad 


Review. 
“ Mr. Hunt has the 
competitive Sonn. whi not easily obtain 
elsewhere.” —Musical Standard. 


WORKS BY C. P. MASON, 
Fellow of University College, London. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARand ANALYSIS. 
Twenty-third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Copious and carefully Graduated Exercises, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Lately published. 


ENGLISH GRAEEAS PRACTICE. 


OUTLINES of GRAMMAR, 
Classes. Sixth Edition, crown 8v0. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR. 
Seventh Thousand, fep. 8vo. cloth, 84, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


| 
’ recondite masses of erudition that make the search for the H - 
} threads of the discourse of the German sages a mental g d 
plicity with which 
utility to musical 2 
| 
i 
| 
i. 
3 
ie 
Shorter Grammar published in a separate form. i 
Crown Svo. 1s. 
th 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo. Illustrated, each Is. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxtey, 


(Nearly ready. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscor, 
F.R.S. With Questions. 

PHYSICS. By Professor B. Srewart, 
F.R.S. With Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 
fessor GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Questions. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Gerxr, F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.D., 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J.D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, 


LOGIC. By Professor JEvons, F.R.S. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Professor 
JEVOSS. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Locxryer, 
F.R.S. With Llustrations, “6s. 6d. QUESTIONS, Is. 6a. 


BOTANY. By Professor Ortver, F.R.S., 
With 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscoz, 
F.R.S. With I}ustrations, 4s. 6d. 
CHEMICAL BLEMS to the Same. By 
Professor THORPE. With KEY 


CHEMISTRY. — OWENS COLLEGE 
By F. Jones. Preface b; fessor ROSCO 


LOGIC, Deductive gr Inductive. By 


Professor JEvons, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Hvuxtey, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s.6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for Beginners. 
By M.G. Fawcerr. With QUESTIONS, 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICS. By Professor B. Srewanrt, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for Begin- 


M.A ‘art 
PROPERTIES OF OF. AND vip BODIES, 
3s. 6d.—Part II. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 


PHY! SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 
Grikt8, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. ; 
GUEsTIONS, ls. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By 


C. B. CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 3s. 


SOUND: an Elementary 1 Treatise on, By 


Dr. W. H. STONE. Illustrated, 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


fessors R Vol. NON- 
METALLIC. ELEMENTS, 2is, Vol. II. 
Two Parts, each 18s. 


GEGENBAUR’S COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY. A Translation by F. J. Betu. Revised, 
with Zz Professor Ray KESTER. 8vo. Illus- 


TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


MICHAEL FosTER, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Illustrated, 21s. 


THE OSTEOLOGY of the MAMMALIA. 
H. Flower, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 


THE MORPHOLOGY of the SKULL. 


By Professor PAnKER and G. T. BETTANY. Crown 8vo. 
ustrated, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By MICHAEL M.D., F.R.S., and 
J. N. B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. Dy Sir J. D. Hooxen, K.C.8.I., 
F.R.S. Globe 8vo. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY an Introduction to 
the ~ By Professor F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
ty H. N. Marty, M.B., D.Se. 
THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a 
‘Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. By 
W. 8 JEvoss, LL.D.,F.R.8. Crown 12s. 6d. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Professor Fawcett, M.P. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


18mo. each Is, 


HOMER. OY the Right Hon. W. E. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, 
ROME. By M. Creicuron, M.A. With 
GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. With 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Rev. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. 

t 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. 
ManarFyY, M.A, Illustrated. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, By Professor 
A. S. WILKINS. Illustrated. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. 


GEOGR APHY. By Grorce Gnrovez, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRI- 
CAL POETRY. By F. T. Paucnave. In Two Parts, 
SHAKSPERE. By Professor DowDEn. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Prire, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 


By R. Monais, LL.D.,and H. C. Bowss, M.A. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yonaz. With Maps. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Pro- 
fessor NICHOL. 
*,* Others to follow. 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 
By_ FRANKLIN Edited by GEORGE Grove, 
D.C.L. ls. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
‘Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With Maps, 


ENGLAND. By Epirn Toomrson. With 
SCOTLAND. By Marearet MacArtTuvr. 


Price 2s. 
ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
GERMANY. By James Smre, M.A. 3s. 


By J. A. Doyte. With 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. 


PayNE. With Maps, 4s. 6d. 
By C. M. Yonecr. With Maps, 
#,* Others to follow. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
GREEN. Sixty-second Thousand, 


ANALYSIS ye ENGLISH HISTORY, 
based on the above. By C. W. A. TAIT. 3s. 6d. 

READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. Gneex. 3 vols. each 1s, 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By C. M. Yonex. 4 vols. each 5s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By M. J. 


GvuEsT. With Maps, 6s 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, 


By Dr. ABBOTT. 6s. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited 
by Professor HALES. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Monnis. 6s. 
HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By the Same. 2s. 6d. 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Arch- 
bishop TRENCH. 5s. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By 
SELECT “GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 


WORDS, Used formerly in Senses Different from the Pre- 
ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. B 


A. MARSHALL, M.A., and Many P. MARSHALL. 23. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRI- 
ALICE 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. 


By EvGkye FASNACHT. First Year, Second 
price Is. 6d. (Third Ye eur in the p’ 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. 
By the same Author. First and Second Years. 
(Un the press. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. 


By the Same. First Year, ls. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 


FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By 
H. CouRTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo. ls. 
(Wearly ready. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Professor 


WHITNrY and A. H. EpGREN. 7s. 6d. —G. 
ENGLISH PART. 5s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Professor 


WHITNEY. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 


BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
L. P. BLOUET. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MOLIERE. — Le MALADE IMAGI- 
Introduction and Notes, by 


NEW GUIDE to GERMAN CONVER- 


SATION. By L. PYLODET. 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. 


By E. Vincent and T. G. Dicksoy. ,5s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 


A CL ASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY, 4s. 6d 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 5s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CHURCIE 


CATECHISM. ls. 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM. With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS. 
and FAMILIES. By C.M. YONGE. 5 vols. each Is. 6d- 
Also, with Comments, each 3s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. By 


Canon WESTCOTT, D.D. 18mo. 4s. 6d, 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 
an Introduction to. By F. Procrer and 
Dr. MACLEAR. 18mo. 23. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
sous. pe Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. Edited, with 
ACLEAR, Part OLD TESTAMENT, 

price Is. patti, NEW TESTAMENT, 1s. 


ART. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE and MODEL 
DRAWING. By L. ANDERSON. Iustrated, 


DRA WING-BOOK for Beginners By 


P. H. DELAMOTTE. Illustrated, 3s. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
CICERO’S ACADEMICA,. Translated 


by J.S. REID, M.A. 8vo. (Very shortly. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By Burcuer and 


LANG. New Edition, revised and corrected, 10s. 6d, 


HORACE in ENGLISH PROSE. By 
and Lez. With Introductions, Notes, 
PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. By J. Lt. 


Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


TACITUS. By and Broprinz. 
THE HISTORY. 6s. 
THE ANNALS. 6d. 
THE AGRICOLA and Gapany, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY. 
CHARAC- 


THEOPHRASTUS. — ‘The 
TERS. An English Translation from a Revised Text- 
and Notes. By Professor R. C. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH PROSE. By 
and With Introduction, Notes, 


[See next page. 
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CLASSICAL WRITERS. 
Edited by J. R. GREEN. 
In fep. 8vo. each Is. 6d. 
MILTON. By the Rev. Stroprorp Brooke. 
EURIPIDES. By Professor Manmarry. 
LIVY. By W. W. Carss, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES. By Professsor Lewis 


CAMPBELL, 


VIRGIL. By Professor 


#,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Under the above title is being published a Series of 
CLASSICAL READING BOOKS, selected from the best 
Greek and Latin Authors, with short Introductions, and full 
Elementary Notes at the end, designed for the use of the 
Lower Forms of Public Schools. of Private te Preparatory 
Schools, of Candidates for Junior Local Examinations, aud of 
Beginners generally. 


18mo. each Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—ENEID V. Edited by A 


CALVERT, M.A. 


HORACE.—ODES. BookI. Edited by 


T. E. Pace, M.A. 


SELECTIONS from OVID. Edited by 


E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 


C/ESAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Second 


gee’ Third Campaigns. Edited by W. G. RUTHERFORD, 


THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chaps. 1—41. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 


HERODOT US. Selections from. Books VII. 


. Edited by A. H. Cooxe, B.. 


—GEORGIC IL by 
Rev. J. H. SERINE, M.A. Ummediately. 
Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
ZSCHYLUS. — PERSE. Edited by 


A. O. PrickaRp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 
ORATION. From the German of I1ALM. By Professor 
Jonny E. B. Mayor. Ss, 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
Additions by Professor A. WILKINS, 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after atu, by 
Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. 33. 6d. 

PRO_ROSCIO Edited, after HALM, by 
E. H. M.A 


DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. Edited 


by B. Drake, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
(Yearly ready. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Books IX.—XII. 


Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I., 3s. 


JUVENAL.—SELECT SATIRES. Edi- 
ted by Professor J. E. B. Mayon. Sutires X. and XI. 3s. 
XIL—XVI. 3s. 6d. 


LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. By 
5s. 


W. W. Cares, M.A. 


OVID.—HEROIDUM.  Epistule XIII. 


Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


SALLUST. Edited by C. Mertvare, B.D. 
Price 4s. 6d.—The CATILINA and JUGURTHA 
separately, 2s. Gd. 


TACITUS.— AGRICOLA and GER- | 


MANIA, Edited by Cuurncn and Broprins. 3s. 6d. ; 
separately, each 23, 
THE ANNALS. Book VI. By the same Eprronrs. 
ice 2s. 6d. 


TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORU- 
MENOS. Edited by_E, S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s.; 
with Translation, 4s. 64. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Joun Bonn, M.A., and 
A. WALPOLE, B.A. 4s. 


THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and VII. 


Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 


XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. 
and II. Edited by H. HAtLsTone, B.A. 4s. 6d. 
CYROPLEDIA. Books VII. and Edited by 
fessor ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 
MEMORABILIA. Edited by A. — B.A. 
CVearly ready. 


JUVENAL. — THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
With Commen Professor J. La B. Mayor, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. Vol, II. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORA- 
ORS before DEMOSTHENES. Edited, with Intro- 
by Professor R. C, M.A. 
(Ready at Easter. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR, By M. C. 


MACMILLAN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


Il. BELCHER, M.A. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. td. Part IT. 2s. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: Hints 


towards. By A. W. Ports, LL.D. 3s. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LATIN PROSE. By the Same. 2s, (Key in the press. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : First 


Stepsto. By G. Rust, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. By 


E. B.A. 2s 
A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. H. J. Rony, 
M. In Two Parts. Third Edition. L, crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d.—Part II. 10s. 6d. 


GREEK and LATIN ETYMOLOGY: 


an mto. By J. 
io. PEILE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


HOMERIC DICTION ARY. By Dr. G. 


AUTENREITH. Translated by Dr. KEEP. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: First 


Steps. By B. Jackson. 1s. 6d. 
(Part II. in preparation. 


GREEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. 


By Rev. H. KysasTon, M.A. 4s.6d. (Key in the press. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. 


Pro- 
fessor J. B. or re Part I., 1s. Gd. ; IT. and 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK READER. By Pro- 


fessor JOHN E. B. Mayon, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR, By W.G. 


RUTHERFORD, M.A. New Eien, 1s. 


SYNTAX of the GREEK MOODS and 


TENSES. By Professor GOODWIN. New Edition, 6s. td. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor W. W. GOODWIN, Ph.D. 6s. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor J.G. GREENWOOD. 5s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools, 


Price 4s. 6d.—K EY, 85. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
For National and paeww Schools. 18mo. Separately, 
Part I., 2d. ; Part 3d. ; Part Ill.,74. W ith Answers, 
Is. K EY, 43. 6d. 


SCHOOL CL ASS-BOOK of ARITH- 


METIC. 18mo. 3s. Three Parts, each 1s._KEY, 
Three Parts, each 2s. Pl 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRAC- 


TICE. By J. Broox-SuirH. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. By 


8S. PEDLEY. 5s. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES.  Pro- 


gressively ew By C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. H. 
CUEYNE, M.A, 2s. 6d. 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 
RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITH- 


METIC. 2s. 6d. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 
Part I., 2s, ; Part II., 28. 6d. 


NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, 
or DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. H. Evoan 
and G. 8. PRITCHARD 


GEOMETRICAL 


F. E. KITCHENER. 


NOTE-BOOK. By 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books I. 


to V. New Edition, enlarged, 4s. 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY and CONIC SEOC- 
TIONS. 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduc- 


tion to the Logical Study of Mathematics, with Explana- 
tory Models. By A. MAULT. Ils. 
MODELS to illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY: Graduated 


Exercises in. By J. WILSON, M.A., and S. R. WILSON, 
B.A, 48. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 


METRY. By J.B. Mitiar,C.E. 6s. 


CONIC SECTIONS: a Geometrical 


Treatise. By W. H. DREW. Crown 5s.—SOLU- 
TIONS, 4s. ode 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.B.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
Price 2s. 6d.—KE Y, 8. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 4s. 6d. 


KEY, 6s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA for the use of Colleges and 


Schools. Price 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 
THE THEORY of EQUATIONS. 7s. 6d. 
PLANE | TRIGONOMETRY. 5s. 


KEY, 10s, 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


With Examples. 10s. 6d. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 


ANALYTICAL STATICS. With Ex- 
amples. 10s. 6d. 


By 8S. PARKINSON, D.D. F.E.S. 


MECHANICS: an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. With Examples. 9. 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. 10s. 6d. 


By Professor G. BOOLE, F.R.8. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Crown 


8vo- 4s. Supplementary 


CALCULUS of FINITE DIFFER- 
ENCES. 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS and GEOMETRY. 
By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. By Prof. 


Tait and Mr. STEELE. 12s, 


DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID 
BODIES. By E. J. M.A., F.B.S. Third 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo. 21s, 


THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. : By 


Prof. W. K. Part I. KINETIC. 


THE THEORY of ELEOTRIOITY. 


By L. CumMInG, M.A, With Illustrations 


MATHEMATICAL De- 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. 


By Prof. J. D. EVERETT, F.R.S. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prof. T. ALEXANDER, C.E. Crown 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CLASSICAL 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, 


The Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


D.D. Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greck in the Univ. of Cambridge. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon 


KENNEDY’S Child’s Latin Primer ; containing all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; Easy Companion- 


Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Part I. 
Accidence and Simple Construction, price 2s, 6d. Part IL. Syntax, price Js. 6d. The Key to Parts I, and II. price ds. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual of the Rules of 


Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; being a SuprPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. 


of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price 1s. 


PALZESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book ; adapted 


to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 


Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, 


with Indexes. 12mo. 3s. 


VIRGIL’S ANEID, translated into English 


VERSE. By JoHN ConrncTON, M.A, late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. 
The Eighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up Se the Use of Harrow 
School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. The Thirteenth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Hexry Geo. D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Roger Scorr, 
D.D. Dean Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown 
4to. 36s. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippert 
and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Sixteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and GREEK, 


abridged for the Use of Schools from his larger ‘‘ English-Greek Lexicon” by 
the Author, C. D. Yoncr, M.A. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. YONGE’S LARGER ENGLISH-GREEK 


LEXICON, containing all the Words used by Writers of good authority. 
Latest Edition, 4to. 21s. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 


Word used by the Roman Poets of good authority. By C.D. YoxGr, M.A. 
Latest Edition. Post 8vo. 9s., or with APPENDIX, 12s. 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s, 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Czesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BrapLey, M.A. 12mo, 3s, 6d.—Key, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. Brapey, M.A. 12mo., 5s.—KEYy, ds. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


English Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Joun T. 
Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz. the First 
Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. by Jonny T. Warrr, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY'S SELECT FABLES of PHDRUS, with English 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Jonn T. Wire, D.D. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


OVIDS METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS. 
Latin Text, English Notes, Edited by J.T. Wurre, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry McsGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—KeEy, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. Witxrss, M.A. Eleventh Eéition, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MusGRavE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. ‘Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly for the Middle classes in Schools. By H. M. Wirxrys, M.A. Tenth 
Edition, Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d.—KEyY, 53, 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


Syntax of the “‘ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By 
H. M. M.A, Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 2s, 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughont to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. 
Wirxiss, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE:— 
SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. HOMER'S ILIAD, BOOK I. 2s. 


FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up at the 
request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo. ls, 6d, 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE:— 
SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK. 1s. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN READER, 3s.6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 


price 3s. 6d. 
VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 


English Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and anew Vocabu- 
lary. By Joun T. Wuire, D.D, Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—KkEy, 3s. 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


English Notes adapted to Parry’s Greck Grammar, and a new Lexicon, b’ 
Joun T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


*,* The Two following Books are suitable for School Prizes :— 


BECKER’S GALLUS; Roman Scenes of the 


Time of Augustus. Translated by the Rey. F. Mrerca M.A. Post Svo 
7s. 6d. cloth; bound in calf, 14s. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES ; Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated by the Rev. F. METCALF 
M.A. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth ; bound in calf 14s. “ . 


*,* Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1880, which may be had post-free on application, 
contains the titles of numerous other standard classical School Books, including Dr. WHITE’S well-known Latin 


Dictionaries and Series of Grammar School Texts. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


MATHEMATICAL. 
COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC | designed for 


the Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on Drcit AL — 
a Edition, with Notes and Examination Papers. 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
» OS. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. price 1s, cloth, 
or with ANSWERS, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for Natronat, 


ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS: 


I, Text-Book, price 6d. II, Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
III, Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. price 44. 
Vv. ony to the Examples, with SoLuTIoNs of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 
price 1s. 


ALGEBRA. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. with Graduated Exercises, aint &e. 


By the Rev. J. HuNTER. 12mo, 23s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers, 
12mo. 6s.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I, and II. of the Algebra; 
with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ALGEBRA. Complete in 


One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s.—KEY, 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools; containing stitial 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 


TORY ALGEBRA; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of 
Colenso’s Elements of Algebra, -implified with Additional Illustrations, and 
followed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. 18mo. price 23. 6d.—KEY, price 2s. 6d, 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID ; with 


Geometrical Exercises, Solved Examples of Deduced Pret and m 
and the Figures of Euclid arranged by eg for Examination. 
18mo, 4s. 6d. or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s. 6d, 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Luclid may be 
employed. 18mo. ls. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part I. the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Valnes ot 
the a" a Ratios; the Use of Logarithms, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part II. the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Sen 
tions, and numerous Problems. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES in ARITH- 


METIC and MENSURATION ; taining Two Th 1 Original Examples. 
By the Rev. J. Hanns, M.A. New Edition [1878], 1l2mo, 2s. 6d. with 
ANSWERS, 3s, the ANSWERS separately, Id. KEY, 6s. 


ALGEBRA. Specially adapted for the Army, 


Civil Service, and University Local Examinations. By C. R. Luproy, Army 
and Civil Service Tutor. limo. price 23. 6d. 
“This work will be most useful in enabling studenta to test the — = 
IVILIAN. 


they have made.” 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, «& CO. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English-French. By Lf&on 
CONTANSEAU, many years French for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; Nae @ careful Abridg- 
ment of the Practical Dictionary. Pocket size, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation. 
2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4. Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors, with English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces 
suitable to be committed to Memory. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with 
Hints for their Translation into French, Price 3s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURSet POETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANCAISE, depuis son Origine jusau’a nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de HISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP FRENCH SERIES. 
CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten Parts, 18mo. 
price Sd. each, 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— 
1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2, FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II. FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. 


Ill. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 84. 
3, SECOND FRENCH READER, price 84. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d. con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, ‘and in Railway and 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 

*,* Alsoan ELEMENTARY GERMAN COURSE, uniform with 
the “above, i in Seven Parts, price 9d. eg by Eryest L. NafreL, German’ 

Master, Upper School, Liverpool College. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from Fnglish into French. Edited by Professors CHARLES CASSAL, 
LL.D. and T. KAncuer, LL.B, Small 8vo. in Two Volumes or Parts, 8s. 6d. 
or separately, Part I. Junior Course, 3s. 6d, Pant II, Senior Course, 5s, 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of English Students. By Ltonce STIRVENARD, 
Principal French Master in the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES FRANGAISES; or, Extracts in 


Prose from Modern French Authors, with anion s Notes, for the Use of 
English Students. By L&onck STIEVENARD., 12mo. 4s. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GER- 


MAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. W. L. M.A, 
and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 7: 


A POCKET DICTIONARY, German-English 


and English-German. By F. W. Loyeman, Ball. Coll. Oxford. se on 
Biackley and FriedJiinder’s Practical Dictionary. €quare 18mo. 5s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, 36s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 
Edited by his son Prince METTERNICH. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 


SPECTATOR. 
To those who are interested in modern history these volumes will be the book of the season. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
now ished incl the most and far the most dramatic 
MORNING POST. 
A work all will read with delight and interest. 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
The publication of these memoirs of the great diplomatist who added new lustre to the noble 
of Metternich ; the giving to the public the private th hts and iati of one of 


ne 
the most important actors in the tical drama of this cent as doubtless the test 
literary event of the day. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

Of the great value of the work we have already spoken. It not only enables the world for 
the first time to understand clearly the objects for which Prince Metternich contended through- 
pe long public life, but casts ‘ht on some of the most obscure historical incidents of 

7 DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
No luabl ib to the lit of our century has been made public for 
many a day—no wealthier source of authentic and exclusive information has been opened up 
has just been disclosed by Prince Richard Metternich. 
STANDARD. 
An eminently interesting work. 
EXAMINER. 
No more important work has appeared for many years. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By WILLIAM Jones, F.S.A, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition, in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Tenniel, Leech, and Du Maurier, specially re-engraved for this Edition by 
George Pearson, 65. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer Cottins. Edited by 
Tom TaYLor, with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
“ There is hardly a dull page in these volumes.""—A thenaum. 


BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH oF Persia. Rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER and Baron Louis DE NorMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WORKS PUBLISHED FOR THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. By 


CHARLES WARREN, Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., late in charge of the Explorations in the Holy Land. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an 


Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By 
Captain Witson, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Introductory 
a by Dean SvaNLeY. Third Thousand, demy 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, 
price 21s. 


A RECORD of ADVENTURE and DIS- 


COVERY in WESTERN PALESTINE. By Lieutenant CLaup ConDeEr, 
R.E. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE: a History of 


the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains 
WILson, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. Fep. 6vo. illustrated by upwards of 50 


Woodcuts and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR,” &c. 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of ‘The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


A PINK WEDDING. By R. Movunrenry 


Jepuson, Author of “ Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 


**Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISREPRESENTATION.” 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ One of the most striking novels we have read for many years." — Whitehall Review. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
To be obtained separately at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. cloth, each 6s. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S “EAST LYNNE.” 6s, 
MISS BROUGHTON’S “NANCY.” 6s. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S “ THE WOOING O’T.” 6s. 
MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES'S “ OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” Gs, 
MISS MATHER’S “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 6s. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 6s. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 63. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S “THE CHANNINGS.” 6s. 
“MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES,” 6s. 
“POMEROY ABBEY.” 6s. 
“ORVILLE COLLEGE.” 6s. 
ANNE HEREFORD.” 6s. 
” ” “BESSY RANE.” 6s. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S “THREE CLERKS.” 6s. 
MRS. NOTLEY’S “OLIVE VARCOE.” 63. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 6s. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S “ LEAH: a Woman of Fashion.” 6s. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S “LADYBIRD.” 6s, 
MRS. ALEXANDER'S “ HER DEAREST FOE.” 6s. 
ERNST WERNER’S “SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT.” 6s. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S “DENE HOLLOW.” 6s. 
“EDINA.” 6s, 
MISS BROUGHTON'S “JOAN.” 63, 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


MAJOR HAWLEY SMART’S “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 63, 

MRS. HENRY WOOD'S “ ELSTER’S FOLLY.” 6s, 

“LADY ADELAIDE.” 6s, 

“A LIFE’S SECRET.” 6s. 

“LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS.” 6s. 
“MASTER OF GREYLANDS.” 6s, 

” “MILDRED ARKELL.” 6s, 

“ PARKWATER.” 6s. 

“ OSWALD CRAY.” 6s. 

MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S “STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 6s, 
LADY G. FULLERTON’S “ TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE.” 63. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S “ GOODBYE SWEETHEART.” 6s, 

ERNST WERNER’S “ UNDER A CHARM.” 6s. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S “ WHICH SHALL IT BE.” 6s, 

MISS BROUGHTON’S “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 63, 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S “ RED COURT FARM.” 6s, 

“TREVLYN HOLD.” 6s, 


» ” 

» “ROLAND YORKE.” 63. 

» “SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT.” 63, 
» “ST. MARTIN'S EVE.” 6s, 

” »  “ VERNER'S PRIDE.” 6s. 


“WITHIN THE MAZE.” 6s. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S “SUSAN FIELDING.” 63. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S “NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL.” 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 33 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Purish of St. Paul, Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 17, 1830. 
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